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Foreword 


Nothing is more difficult in the field of education than to plan and 
develop suitable curriculum for the various groups of people coming from 
different sections of the society and of differcni ages, cultures, etc. Usually, 
curriculum has been taken for granted in schools and people rarely care to 
think what the implications arc of a curriculum which is not living and 
reacting with the life of people around, UNhSCO's Regional Office for 
Iffiucation in Asia located in Bangkok had taken up under its Asian 
Programme of Pducalional Innovation for Development the task of putting 
across this idea of a living, reacting, relevant curnculuiu to the educators 
in Asia. They had orgaiii/ed the orientation of some top Asian educators 
from the different countries of tlie region, who in tlicir turn have in their 
respective countries, organised seminars to pick up, nationally, curriculum 
workers who will undertake the rcgcncratiun id’school cuniculum in their 
respective centres, It was with this end in view that the Udaipur 
Workshop was organised by Professor Baqcr Mcluli, >Shri Bl. Vyas and 
others. As a result of the papers prowled m the Workshop, including 
the ease studies, which were discussed, it is now possible Ic bring out a 
volume like this, I am sure that currieuluin workers who arc interested in 
grappling with the basic issues in the development of suitable curriculum, 
will find this work useful. 


Shib K. Mitra 
Dimfor 

Monal Council of Eiucctiionul 
Remch Trainlni 


New Delhi 

20 M)> im 




Introduction 


The In-C(ni«!ry National Training*, Workshop in ('nrricnhiiu Dcvclop- 
nicJii rcprc'-cth. (he stanu! phase of th.e Mohile Team Workshetp in 
<'«:rie«liim Devch'pmciu spiToored hy Asian Centre ol Fducational 
fm toation hn ne\eh*pnu'nS fACllOh I’NISCO Ro|iioiial Oiriec lor 
1 »Uk‘,‘.ium m Asia. Baiipkok. 

Ti,e primary mm td the Asian Piorramme of I ducalional Innovation 
for ttevdopment f.-kPITlX is to assist the Member Stales in ciealinp uml 
slrcnytlicnm}’ttational sapabililif, in iiniiis ot tK-rsminel, techniques and 
manapement of the deselo|Mneni ani! use of mnotations in education 
Imked to the deu'lopmcntal needs of the u'uiUis \s meniioiicd in the 
UNI St a Regional Olfae noeument (ROi A-77 API ID-MTW.CI) INF.I. 
Bangkok. Kosember I'n"*!. ime mode of e-perations to achieve this aim i.s 
to mpanisc in collaboiatuni with the fuscrninents of the pailieipating 
countries, Mob le ‘IV.nn Woikshops in t'urneuUnn l‘5e\elopnieiU for train¬ 
ing a natunial lacnU’, ..I'd a u'le t>f miuiuilmn developers through inter- 
counti) ’t'ldy visits bilhnu'd by mtra-eountry training workshops. After 
tidding four Mich woikslmps for Afghanistan, Nepal, ntmgladcsh, and 
Thailand in ld75 ami tPhp, the At 1 II) iielded a similar workshop for 
Inilia in December, Id??. A team of live Indian s|U‘cialists visited four 
countries, vm, Philippiiie.. Japan, Repnblit of .South Korea, and Thailand 
to study the cutriculum prugrannnes and innavativc practices pertaining to 
curriculum devcKtpmenl and implementaiion. The programme was inten¬ 
ded to train the team in basic knowledge and skills required to perform 
their initiatory task in curriculum development, TIic objectives of the 
Mobile Team Woikshtip, as stated in the UNI Hft) document cited above 
were to enable the paiiiupanis to undertake the ftiliowing activities: 

(i) explore and identify innovative cutTiciilar practices in the coun- 
trie.s visited; 

tii) plan a tentative v-'orkshop programme to be organised ia their 
countiy after the visits; 

(iii) organise and conduct national mobile team wenkshops; 

(iv) design innovative approaches? and plans for curriculum regenera¬ 
tion, focussing OB education for development. 

The team submitted their report of ti e inter-eouiitry visits to ACEID 
at the cpd of their study-eum-obsewation programme. The team also 



planned a tentative progiammc of In-eountry Training Wurkslrop at 
UNESCO Regional OlTice. Bangkok. On their return, the teani engaged 
themselve;! in the preparutoi'y work for lioUling tire in-nnintry training 
workshop. It was decided that the \emic of the workshop woiiM be the 

State Institute of Education, Udaipur, and the win-ksliop would be held 

from 1st May to 27th May, 1978. 

The Director, NCERTwho was designated by the Govcnncivt of India 
as the Director of the In-countiy Training Workshop, wrote a letter to 
all the Directors of Education/DPIs of all the Statc.s and Union Teirnories 
of the country to depute two persons from eaclr Sl.rtc and one from each 
Union Territory having sufTicient background and experience in ciniiculurn 
development in primary and secondary education. I'iftecn States and four 
Union Territorics deputed delegates for the Workshop. Seven .States and 
five Union Territories could not send their reprcscntative.s. In all, thirtv,- 
one participants attended the Woikslrop. Their names and addresses arc 
given in Appendix I. 

The participants were informed well in advance about the irbjcaives 
of the "Workshop which were stated as follows : 

(i) to share inter-country and iiitra-country cspcricnees through panel 
discussions; 

(ii) to explore and identify innovative curriculum practicet and 
examine their suitability in the Itulian conditions; 

(iii) to design innovative projects and plan for curriculum regeneration 
focussing on education for development; 

(iv) to plan for the changes to be brought about in tlic content of lire 
subjects of study and in the methods and approaches of studying 
these subjects; 

(v) to evolve a programme in which education could be related to 
work so as to draw out of it tire best in terms of skill and altitude 
development; 

(vi) to evolve evaluation strategies appropriate to educational goals of 
pupil development and social transformation. 

They were also informed about lire pattern of the Workshop pro¬ 
gramme for the four weeks. It was indicated to them that 

(i) the first week will be spent in the presentation of c.xpcrience.s of 
theliiter-conntry visits by the Mobile 7'cam and prcs'cntatiun of 

Case Studies ol primary and secondary scliool curricula in 

• dilTcrent Stalcs/Union Territories; 

(ii) during the second week there will be panel di.scussions and group 
work on the themes of panel discussions; 

(iii) during the third week there will be intensive group work on design¬ 
ing cmiiculum strategies suited to a few differentiated situations 
Uke ruTal-mban^ slum, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, etcj 



(iv) the major activity in the fouith week will be piesenliitioii of group 
reports, discussions and linLiUsatiun of the Workshop Report. 

Each participant was lequcstcd to bring along with him a Case Study 
on curriculum development and its implementation in his Statc/Union 
Territory, Guidelines for preparing the case .study weie also sent to them. 
The piescntation of ease studies by the participants m the fir.st week of the 
Workshop pioved to be a very useful exercise insofar as paiticipanls from 
each Statc/Union Territory got acquainted with the programmes and 
practices in cuniculum development m othci States/Union Territories. 
The programme in the remaining three weeks was also tailoicd to suit the 
training needs of the participants. The panel discussions were of a high 
quality, as we could get experts in the field fiom all paits of the emmtiy 
to help us. Group discussions also proved to be stimulating and useful. 
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Schedule of the Workshop Programme 


Monday, May 1, 1978 

Se.s'.'iion I 

10.00 A.M. to 11.00 A.M 
11 00 A.M, to 11.15 A.M, 
11 15 A.M. to 12,30 PM. 

LUNCir Biu'AK 

Session n 

2.30 P.M, to 3 30 P M. 

3.30 P.M. to 4,00 P.M 


4.00 P.M, to 5 00 P M. 

Tuesday, May 2, 1978 
Session / 

9 30 AM. to 10.30 A.M, 

10.30 A.M. to 11.00 A.M, 
11.00 A.M. to 12 00 Noon 


12.00 Noon to 12.30 P.M, 
Lunch Break 
Session II 

2.30 P.M. to 5.00 P M. 


Wednc,sdfty, May 3, 1978 
Seswni I 

8 00 A.M. to 10.30 A M. 
Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 


Rcgistialion 
Ten Brcnk 

Iniroduction of participants aiul 
tlic resource faculty team. 


Oiientatiun about SlE and Vidya 
Bluuvan Campus. 

General information about board 
and lodging, and library facilities, 
etc. 

Finalisation of schedule of work. 


Inauguration 
Tea Break 
Keynote address by 
Dr. Shib K, Mitr.i, 

Dircctoi, NCLRT, New Delhi 
Gcncial discussion 


Obscivatious of tlie Mobile Team 
legal ding inter-country visits, and 
di.scussion, 


Discus,sion on keynote address 


Piesentation of case studies and 
discussion t3 States), 



X 


Thursday, May 4, 1978 

Session I 

8.00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 

Tea Break 
Session II 

10,50 A.M, to 1.30 P.M. 

Friday, May 5, 1978 

Session I 

8.00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 


Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M, 


Saturday, May 6, 1978 

Session I 

8.00 A.M, to 10 30 A.M. 

Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 


Sunday, May 7, 1978 

Monday, May 8, 1978 

Session I 

8.00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 

Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A,M, to 1,30 P.M. 


Gciieial discu.ssioii on problems 
related to curriculum development. 


Presentation of ca.se studies and 
discussion (3 States). 


1. Exebange of views on expecta¬ 
tions of the participants from 
the workshop. 

2 , Presentation of case studio,'! and 
discussion (2 Slates) 


Presentation of case .studies and 
disciis.sion (2 .S'tate.s and one Union 
Territory). 


Presentation of ease studies and 
discussion (3 State.s) 


Presentation of case studic.s and 
discussion (2 State,s and I Union 
Territory). 

Eield Trip (Chittorgarh) 


Tancl discussion: “Teaclicr Parti¬ 
cipation in Curriculum Develop- 
nient.** * 


Presentation of case studies and 
discussion (1 State and 1 Union 
Territory). 



xi 


Tuesday, May 9, 1978 

Session / 

8,00 to 10 30 A.M. 


Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 

Wednesday, May 10, 1978 

Session I 

8.00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 

Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 


Thursday, May 11, 1978 

Session I 

8 00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 

Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 


Friday, May 12, 1978 

Session I 

8.00 A.M. to 10,30 A.M. 


Panel discussion; “Instructional 
Materials and Tcclmiqiies Relevant 
for the Use and Implementation of 
Curriculum”. 


Presentation of case studies and 
discussion (4 States). 


Panel discussion: “New Trends in 
Curriculum Development — 
General” 


1. Prc.scntation of case .studies and 
discussion (2 Stales). 

2. Group work. 


Panel discussion: “Innovative 
Practices in Curriculum Develop¬ 
ment--General.” 


1. Presentation of case studies 
and discussion (1 State and 
1 Union Territory). 

2. Group work. 


Panel discussion: “Innovative 
Practices in Curriculum Develop¬ 
ment in Different Subject-matter 
Fields”, 


Tea Breai; 



xli 


Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 


Saturday, May 13, 1978 and 
Sunday, May 14, 1978 

Monday, May 15, 1978 

Session I 

8.00 A.M. to 10.30 AM. 


Tea Break. 

Session n 

10.50 AM. to 1 30 P.M. 

Tuesday, May 16, 1978 
Session I 

8 00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 
Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 


Wednesday, May 17, 1978 

Session I 

8.00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 1. 


Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 

Thursday, May 18, 1978 

Session I 

8,00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 


1. Presentation of ca.se (studies 
and cliscvKssion (1 State). 

2. Group work. 

riekl tup to Mt, Ahu 


Panel discussion: ‘Piolilcins and 
Issues Concern illy Univei'.ilisatiim 
ol Prinimy Pdiic.itiun ssitii .Special 
Reference to Ciiiiiculuin Planninii 
and Ini]iloinentalion’'. 


Group work 


Gioup woik 

Panel dis.iis--i m : “Community 
Involvement in liie ImplemeuUition 
of School Curriculum’*. 


Presentation of case sludic.s 
and di,''CUssion (2 .States and 
I Union 'ferritoiy). 

2. Gionp work 

Panel discussion : “(’miicu- 
liim Rcseardi and V\ alualion-l’’. 


1. Group work. 

2. Panel diseus.sum: “Curriculum 
Research Lvaluation-H’’, 



XIII 


TrA Briak 
Session H 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 


Friday, May 19, 1978 
Session I 

8 00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 

Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 

Saturday, May 20, 1978 

Session 1 

8 00 A.M. to 10 30 A.M. 
Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 
Sunday, May 21, 1978 

Monday, May 22, 1978 


Tuesday, May 23, 1978 
Session 1 

8.00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 

Tea Break 
Session if 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 

Wednesday, May 24, 1978 
Session I 

8.00 A.M. to 10 30 A.M. 


Panel diseussion. “Vocalionalisa- 
lion of lldncatitni at DilVercnt 
St.igos—Nature and Melhodnlogy’*. 


Panel diseussioir, “Cun iculum for 
Ruial Development”. 


1. Group woik 

2. Presentation of Group Reports. 


Pie.sciitatiou of Gump Reports. 


Presentation of Group Reports. 

Field tiip to iluldighati ami 
Nathadsvara 'lemple. 

Holiday 

CMeeting of the Editorial Cont- 
mitiee) 


Plenary session and preparation 
of final repoil. 


Plenary .se.s.'iionand preparation of 
final report (continued) 


Discussion with the UNESCO Con¬ 
sultant 



Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A,M. to 1.30 P.M. 


Thursday, May 25,1978 

Session I 

8.00 AM. to 10.30 A.M. 
Tea Break 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 130 P.M. 

Friday, May 26,1978 
Session 1 

8.00 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. 
Tea Brek 
Session II 

10.50 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 
Saturday, May 27,1978 


Discussion with the onkt) Con¬ 
sultant 

Finalisation of V/orkshop Report 
Finalisation of Workshop Report 

Finalisation of Workshop Report. 

Finalisation of Workshop Report 
Valedictory Function 
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S E C T I O N 


I 


GUNERAL 

1. INAUGURAL SESSION 

2. KEY-NOTE ADDRESS 




INAUGURAL SESSION 


PROGRAMME 


Invocation 

Welcome Sliri M. I), Kauraiii 

Dirodor, Primaiy & Secondary 
I'ducatioii, Kajadlian 

Theme of the Conference Piaif. Haqci Mclidi 

NCERT 

Address by the Chief Guest Shri Bhanwar Lai Sharnm 

Minister of Education» 

Rajasthan 

Vote of Thanks Dr. Shib K. Mitra 

Director, NCERT 

The Workshop was formally inaugurated on 2iid May, 1978 by 

Shri B.L. Sliarma, Education Minister, Rajasthan Stale. The English 

rendering of his speech delivered in Hindi is given on the following pages. 




INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


B. Shama 


Tlie experts in tilc field of Cmnculum development and cdviealion who 
have spoken cailicr hcic ha^e very clcaily e\pUuned ti.e importance, 
utility and pervasiveness of this piogianime, (,1 luue not the least illusion 
that I shall be able to contnbutc somciliing more substantial in this 
connection.'] 1 am afraid, my ideas may have some digression as well. 
However, I do irot wish to miss thus opportunity, and as such would 
like to c,\picss my own views icsmidmg the system of education in the 
presence of educationists like you who aic engaged in the task ot educating 
our children. 

Today we find grns.s indisciplme in cveiy sphere, in our country. 
We must not hesitate to accept the truth that in spile of all our efforts for 
the last thirty years, wc have not been able to build the nation as dcsiied 
and our system of education has contributed the least in fullilling the 
aspirations of the people. Unemployment of educated youth is a great 
challenge. After completing the full com sc of education, the youth still 
remains unemployed. This create,s in him a sense of fiustrtition and dis- 
satisfaction which ends in the form ot agitations and dcmoiistiations, I 
personally feel that oui universities are not delivering the goods. As a 
matter of fact universities must he the centres of intellectual pursuit and 
they should have tire pride of producing citizens who may have the feeling 
of involvement in the countiy’s developmental programmes. But unfor¬ 
tunately the behaviour of the youth who comes out of our universities is 
not in tunc with the aspirations of the people. Ho citizen of this nation 
is satisfied with the activities and hchavtour of the university students. 
Moreover, wc are all very much woiricd about the fate of this country. 
All over the country there is unrest and wc have not been able to lind out 
lire coriect remedy for it. 

This is the crucial piohlcnr. I do not think that any change in the 
curriculum, in the syllabi, and the knowledge imparted to the children in 
schools will provide a proper solution to this grave problem. Also, 1 do 
not think that politicians will be of any help. It is only the persons 
devoted to the cause of education who .should be able to contribnte mor?; 
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in this regard. The persons engaged in the work of education arc the 
real builders of tlie nation. The welfare of the nation depends largely 
upon the proper guidance you iirovido to the pcdiiicians. 1 diicatioii is 
not the work of politicians. If the work of education ks left to tic poli¬ 
ticians, things will not go along right Iincs.f_In fact, education is the 
work of those thinkers of the community wiio arc in constant touch with 
the society and who know better about the needs, problems ami aspira¬ 
tions of the society.”3 Only those thinkers and teachers can give ns proper 
guidance. Our work (the work of politicians! is to pnnidc facilities to 
implement the progiammes suggested by such thinkers and educationists. 

In this connection we should also think about the outcome of our 
educational programmes. The ultimate outcome of the prevailing sy.slcm 
of education is the dissatisfied and incompetent youth. It is my personal 
experience that an average graduate of today has no competence to write 
correctly an application in the language of hi.s own choice. After all, 
what are the aims of our education? What do we want to achieve through 
education? Where do we want to lead the nation? Will this system 
stand the test of the time to come? If this situation is allowed to conliinic 
what would happen to our nation, this is a crucial problem requiring your 
consideration. 

Unfortunately, our children and youth remain neglected throughout. 
An average child does not get the love of his parents. In .schooh also 
children do not get proper treatment. It is my personal cxnerience tha t 
present day teachers treat teaching as a vocation. Rut teaching is no t 
merely aVocation—rather it is a work of devotion and dedica tion. As 
such it is my humble request to all the teachers and the workers who are 
engaged mthe task of education to treat teaching not merely as a location 
but as a life-time mission upon which would depend the progr<»s and well¬ 
being of this nation. 

While discussing the role of the teacher, I would also like to 
mention that our teachers are also neglected by the society they live in. It 
is my earnest desire that our teachers must get a respectable plate in the 
society and as Minister of Education if 1 could do something in this 
regard I Would feel that I have done something good in my life. But here 
I would like to point out that rc.spcct can be commanded and not 
demanded. person gets respect through his work and bchsivinur. 
While talking to teachers I generally tell them lliat they will earn respect 
by their own sincere work and devotion, 

I may also state before you that not only the .society and the 
children are responsible for the grave problem of indiscipline and unrest, 
but our teachers also share this responsibility and they arc equally respon¬ 
sible for this state of affairs, 

A teacher should not behave in the manner workers of anji other 
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dcpiirtmcnl behave, lie slunikl not copy the style of their working. The 
work of a teacher iH totally ilillVreiit. His life is of a devotee and his 
work is devotion and dedication. How can he compare hi.s life with, the 
lifc-.stylc of tho‘.c pc'Ison^ in whose hie the word ‘devotion’ does not exist? 
A teacher has selected the work of icaclimg Hi his own choice. Nobody 
has compelled him to select this job. If a teacher feels dkssatisfied he may 
change hi.s jids. But as long, as a person remains a teacher he shall 
have to behasc in an ideal manner. And if it is not practised by the 
teaching comnumity, 1 am afraid, even Clod cannot save this country. In 
my opinion only the tcacher.s c.m put our country on the right path. 

.■\ll of us who arc engaged in dilTerciU pur.suiis in our life arc the 
products of the Institutions we call schools, where our lives arc in fact 
shaped. ‘lire .society, as we sec, is aKo the product of those institutions 
and now it is high time to take proper care of these institutions and 
improve the quality of their products. It is one of the most urgent needs 
of the nation that our schools shendd pioducc c'.ti/cus of high calibre and 
mor.d char.ictcf. teacher must h.ivc the camrage to say that his students 
irrespective of how they are pl.iced m hfe would alway.s prove faithful, 
dutiful, honest, and hardworking. The workers who arc engaged in the 
ta.sk of educMting the children must give this guarantee to the nation. And 
if they arc prepared to give it, lunv much labour and hard work they shall 
have to put in i. beyond my im.aginatton. I cannot suggest any measure 
in this regard as this has never been my subject. It is you the educa¬ 
tionists who are the proper authority to think and evolve correct procedures 
to achieve the desired goals. This is the challenge and we as humble 
workers in tlic held of education shall have to accept this challenge. 
There is no other way out. 

It is a matter of great surprise that there arc groups among teachers, 
and it t.s more surprising that our teachers have adopted Utc practice of 
trade unionism and have started organising demonstrations and agitations. 
Really it is not a good practice. Teachers must always keep in mind that 
when they come out on the roads and their own students and children see 
tlicm .shouting slogans like 'Zindabad' and ‘Murdabad’, it creates a wrong 
impression on the miiuks of the young generation and they will certainly 
learn all bad things which would afterwards come out in the worst form 
of agitations. 

To organise demonstrations and agitations is not the work of the 
teacher. It is true that the teachers arc facing many hardships and 
problems. But agitation is not the correct remedy to solve any problem. 
This is the responsibility of the Government to look into the problems of 
teachers and I personally own this responsibility, but I would not like to 
see teachers organising demonstration etc. Teachers are the real builders 
of the nation and I am afraid when they come on the roads the ^ask pf 



nation-building will never be accomplished. It is only an illusion that the 
politician will build the nation. In fact, this is the task of teachers. Only 
teachers can direct the nation on correct lines and give us proper guidance. 
If the teachers do not accept this responsibility and leave this la.sk for 
others the whole nation will be confused and our goals will not be achieved, 



KEY-NOTE ADDRESS 


Prof. Shih K. Miirci 


Prof. Mclull and friends, 

It is good of you to ask me to give a key-note address. Actually, 1 
am not very much in favour of key-note addresses. Tlicre arc occasions 
when there is a ky-note, then you stress dial note. But this is not an 
occasion for that beeau.se there is no one kcy-iwte. So 1 would like to 
speak to you generally about wluit I think arc the impoiiant aspects of 
curriculum ccmstniciion and dmclopmcnt, fiom my experience as well as 
from whatever little 1 have seen in dillcrcnt countries. Some of these 
countries have been visited by the very distinguished faculty that you have 
and they will be speaking to you from their fir.si-hand knowledge and 
experience also. 

Today in education we arc faced with the problem of curriculum. 
We have been talking about making curriculum relevant relevant to the 
commun ity. All curriculum workers everywhere talk about curriculum 
being relevant to the community. How is this to be done? What can be 
considered as relevant? It is not a very easy task to make curriculum 
relevant to the community. Take for instance, what kind of curriculum 
will be relevant to the villages as against the cities of India, or wtiat sort 
of curriculum will be relevant for the fishing village of Kerala, as against 
the apple orchards of Kashmir; what sort of curricuium will be relevant 
for the tribal population of Madhya Pradesh, as against the sophisticated 
population of urban Bombay, Now, in other words, this is one aspect of 
the curriculum construction work, namely, t o identify th e community in ’ 
te rms o f Us soci^ deyclopmcnta l, eco nomic and cultiiraFcharacterisiics. 
And liidi.i is‘eeitainly a very heterogeneous counTry froiu That point of 
view. We have various communities here, communities which are defined 
in terms of geography, history, language, religion, caste, creed and what 
not. One can then say that if we develop curricula for these various com¬ 
munities, we will have a series of curricula. You go 200 miles, and the 
curriculum then will be different. Is this what we really mean when we 
arc talking of relevant curriculum? Then Rajasthan may itself have ten 
different varieties of curriculum, if not more. And if you take the whol^ 
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of India, perliaps you will have 300 varieties of curriculum, if not more. 

Do wc really mean tins when we say that curriculum should he relevant 
to the commimity, because it has its obvious implications',' It means that 
■wc should accept the idea that there should be decentralisation of the 
process of curriculum-making because 1 cannot claim to know all the 
communities nor can you. wSilting in the state capital a,s most t'f you 
are, you cannot even claim that you Know the communities all the 
communities living in the state well enough to really develop curricula for 
them. It means that it should be a disLiict level oper.ition ami one can 
push the logic further. In some of the districts even, there arc some 
heterogeneous elements so that it can go down to the laliika level- com¬ 
plete decentralisation in curriculum making. 

There is an advantage in decentralisation in tlic sense that people 
can really participate m the making of curriculum. Again another principle 
which we so often talk about, that i n making a cufnciilnm we sluni ld 
have the participation of those who matter, those whom t he cnrri cuhim 
is going to touch, those for whom the curriculum is made, h e t hey 
parents, he they teacliers, be they other educators in the coinmunttv - e ven 
businessmen and industrialists. It is very dilfieult to have this in a centudly 
prepared curriculum. If we decentralise, then wc can have this pariicipj- 
tion; we can involve the local community in the making of the curriciihim. 
In our country it poses a diflerent problem. Because of the high degree 
of illiteracy, there is a problem in involving the community and m.iKtni' 
them participate in curriculum making for formal schools—and wc are 
talking about the formal schools just now. So the formal scliool curri¬ 
culum cannot be helped by these people and they arc in huger mimhers iii 
our country, the tribals, scheduled castes, scheduled tribc.s, the backward 
classes of the community, those who are dependent on agriculture, landless 
labourers and so on, who form the bulk of the population, who live below 
the poverty line and who also form the bulk of the population who are 
illiterate. Now they cannot obviously help ns in making a curriculum for 
the formal schools. There is thus one restriction which immediately 
comes to mind, although in principle wc all would like to do it if wc want 
to decentralise the curriculum making process and if we mean tliis by 
relevance. Now this is one kind of Issue which you mu.st grapple with. 
Let it not just remain a theory; principles you should talk uhoiit, hut kl 
us come to practice because ns curriculum makers, as curriculum deve¬ 
lopers or as persons incharge of these things in the states, you will have 
to face this problem, and you will have to ask yourself thi.s question Is 
this the right thing to do? Take for instance, is it right to have rural 
curriculum separate from urban curriculum? This question has been 
argued at length, even in national level conferences; wc have argued about 
jt, that there should be at least two kinds of curriculum. Even if the 
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curriciiHim is centrally prcjurcil, there sliniikl he at least two kinds of 
cuniculnm. one for the rural Iv.dia and the other for the urban India. 
And the counter ary,nine..t ob%ious!y that we dt' not want second class 
cilizcns, because the nital cmriculnm obviously vvill be lower than the 
urban cnriiculnin. 1 his yets related to the whole qne.stion of .standards. 
The uiban schools have very pood implements, very good laboratory 
apparatus, visu.d equipment and so on for teaching rnntlicmatics, physics, 
moilcrii chemistry, modern biohsgy. Can you teach tlie .same thing in a 
village school, in an iinproverishctl village school? You can't. And yet 
at the .same time, if the same syllabus and the same book and the same 
set of experimentation is prescribed, making this irrelevant to the village 
community, wtnikl we not be forcing the students of that community to 
react in a manner w'hicli is shown in the form of rejection of tlie school, 
They are hound to get out of the schottl. They arc the drop-outs. lYtr 
them, this means notlring because the teacher can’t teach well, the equip¬ 
ment i.s not ti'.cre. the books are not understood, the vocabulary level is 
high; it is not at all relevant to the community around them. Then what 
I .'I'l' n. lo 'I .’.rd" If we ic.diy take the village school as the standard, 
linn. cv.i. ii'.c ki' p.'n'ciii of the population wlio arc city dwellers, and they 
arc as good Indians as anybody else, they will he deprived of having the 
high standard which they can achieve. .So related lo this problem of 
relevance, of decentralisation of curriculum is also the question of standard. 
As .soon as we think of dccentralbevl cnriiculum, we just im.igtne that we 
have decentralised curriculum making in India, and within a state curri¬ 
culum making is decentralised from the .state institutes down to the 
district level. So caeli district in the state has then one centre for curri¬ 
culum, where the people are involved in curriculum making as they ought 
to be and curricula arc developed there, Ju,vt imagine this situation. 
Immediately what will come lo your mind is the question of standard. 
Is the standard of district ‘X’ comparable to the standard of district ‘Y’? 
Is the standard of slate ‘X’ comparable lo the standard of state ‘Y’? 
Already we are talking of this variation in the Boards of Secondary 
Education, that they do not have the same standard and therefore every 
year annually all the Secondary Education Boards meet, and the national 
standard is talked about. This is today’s situation when we have centra¬ 
lised curricuhnn making. What will happen if we go to further deecn- 
lised curriculum making? These are inter-related questions, 

If you look historically, it is very interesting that when Western 
education was introduced in India, the British introduced this in the three 
Presidency areas, the Bengal Presidency, the Bombay Presidency and 
Madras Presidency. And in these Presidency areas when they Introduced 
this Western education, they introduced the office of the Director of 
of Public Instruction. Thq office of the Director of Public Instruction 



regulated and controlled all syllabi jmd books ai\d tlie houis of 
schooling, etc. The DPI was the all powerful pcison .md nothin!! cmild 
be done without his oflicc order. Thcie was a very rood reason wliy they 
did so. 11 was a colonial rule and they thought that lire natives cannot 
really decide because their education sy,stcin is veiy ditfcrent. '1 hey 
thought tlicy knew what was good foi ti.s they thought wc were the 
illiterate people, non-uibaniscd, and Icss-cultured, and so they took tins 
view, that dccision-making should be centralised and that is lion the 
edncationai administration developed. What is the adninnsUation today? 
It IS still the same. It is still this centralised model that we arc nintmi!! 
and you can immediately see the parallel that we who sit in the .slate head¬ 
quarters or in the national headqiunteis or in tlic Ceiiliai Board of 
Secondary Education 01 State Board of Secondary Pducation, we iinnic- 
diately say, well, they really caunat decide, wc can decide foi them. Tlte 
attitude IS the same. This is contrary to demociacy, this is coiitr.uy In 
the value system that we want to incorporate in our curriculum. If the 
main objective of our curriculuin in the school is to make individuals fiec 
and happy and develop their fullest potential, then this obviously gives 
them the opposite view, by making them feci that there is soniehody else, 
a group who knows better and they decide for us. And, theieforc, there 
is every reason why wc should decentralise curriculuin making, heeau'c 
that is philosophically and ethically, value-wise ajiistiliahlc ptupositum as 
against the current practice of centralising curriculum makinj'.. But the 
issue is, is this desirable? Although from the point of view of pedagogy, 
from the point of view of education, fiom the point of view of value^, this 
may be all right, yet is this a feasible proposition or is it a desirable pro¬ 
position from other points of view? This is the question. I low do you 
visualise the situation when it is all deeentraliscd'’ Is it possible to main¬ 
tain some sort of coordination? How do you maintain that coordination 
so that there is not that much of variation? Otherwise, it is quite likely 
that differences will increase further. There arc pios and cons on both 
the sides. So this I am placing before you as a major piohicm to grapple 
with. I am sure you will discuss in this context what your experiences h.i\c 
been in other countries, what you have seen in othei countries, iunv much 
of that can he considered as relevant foi us. 

The other thing is, when you judge relevance, it is in terms of what. 
Relevance is in terms of needs,—needs of tlie community. But luiw do you 
judge the needs of the community? You ask them and they will tell you 
what they want, and there is a difference between need and want. T he 
people will tell you, we want water, wc want school building, wc want a 
teacher, we want this, we want that—which is dilfcrent from your percep¬ 
tion ofwhat they need, just as in the case of the child. If you ask the 
phdd, what you want the child will say chocolate, sweets or something 
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else But yuii pciccive that tlie eliikl needs protein and that is not whal 
llic dnhl will .sa> he needs. St) ililieicnces like tliis CMsl in cvciy country* 

I am pailieul.nly lalkinr nt out uuintiy, wheic petiple au' laipely illiteialc, 
people tire Mill stcepcii in supeisliUon, d.nkness aiul iimotanec So, 
although pedanavueally, rioin the point ol mcw ol piineipics ot tunieulmn 
making, wc may go to them .nul ask iluiu aiul involve tlicin. ami all Unit, \\c 
.should hedcai m our nniuls what is happening sviicn tliey are pailKipating. 
What aic they telling us7 Aic tliey telling us the things wliieh will 
lead to thdi development? It is very stiauge but in Iminan life it is 
very liue llunigh, that all of us do not all the tune Teel the need for 
things whidi wc really ought to. We want things which we may not 
lequiic at that moment. So you have thi.-^ Kind of ihlcmma also to solve, 
as soon as you think of in\olvmg tcaelieis, conimunity educators, and 
parents in euiiieulum making. 

Mien you lia\e this pioblcm which the Minister was icTcrring to, 
apait from the problems of Tclevancc which is one ol the eoutempurary 
piohlems we have, such as eentialisalion vcisus dccenUalisatun-i of curri¬ 
culum making, and si^ om You ha\c this other problem of values. Whiit 
set of values, whose values, - how to identify the values, how to see that 
the values get into the curriculum, by what methods, Should this be all 
in the textbooks? Should this be a part of the formal inslnietional 
process and this is where we know fioin our icseaidi evidence, tiiat much 
of value learning lakes place outside the school, Mudr of value Icarfiing 
lakes place in the home, in the neighbourhood and so non-formul education 
becomes impoitant in this context, out of school aclivilies become impor¬ 
tant m this context. So when you think of curnculum, if your restrict it 
only to formal classroom instruction, it will be u very narrow view of 
curriculum which you will be taking. You will have lo consider also the 
ollici activities in the school which arc called cMra-curricuIar activities, or 
co-curricular activities and even out of school activities. Can wc think 
of curriculum in these terms? Cun we think of a curriculum in non-formal 
education? Ot, is the concept of curriculum foreign to the concept of 
nondbnual education? 1 here is u problem lioic that non-fonual education 
is nut just ticcidcntal learning. Non-formal education also is a isiUiatiou 
wUidi is arranged except that it does not lead to a degree or diploma or a 
certificate of the kind usually given by the school or college. It is oulbidc 
the School or ctillcgc. But it is also a systematic cflbrt, well arranged 
cllbrt, to give people something wlvicli is relevant lo them which they are 
not getting otherwise in the formal schools. If they are getting this 
in formal sclioois then tlieic is no need of non-formal education. This is 
where you have a problem in India, Jf you look ut tire number involved— 
we have today 07.5?o of the children in the age-group of 6-11 years 
covered by a primary school within the walking distance of the chilck 
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when walking distance is defined as 1.5 KnVi, irorn the cluld s home. 
of Third All India bducation Siiivcy dated 3Jst Deannbci. T);5 thi*; is 
the figure, so the schools aic there for cluldien. Hut you kiiou \uy 
well that children arc not cniolled l(}(V',, In many Mate, s like Kcuda 
there is lOO'.’u enrolment but in some Mates like Hihai, ito enmlmeiU 
itself IS very low, pavliculurly among the back^v.ud scclunu* of the mh icty 
and the girls. And if the cniolmcnt is low, and jou further look niio 
attendance, you will find that attendance is still lov\ci\ and then \ou find 
that children not only do not attend school icguUuly. they diop out and 
the national average comes to around 45‘h.. Ihc uvtc ot du^pMiut in as 
high as 78^,u in Bihar, of the cluldien of the agcMnoup 

disappear from the school before they reach the ape of 11 llieicaie 
eight states in India whicli have been idciUificd as hackwaul in this lespcct 
from the point of view of cniolmcnl, alicndance. tlicnUe ol diopMuit, 
and adult literacy figures. Concorlcd attempts aic being made sec that 
m the Sixth Plan these states iinpiovc. Hut in most of tlic st.uicN^ the 
problem remains that although schooling facilities exist, the cluldien either 
do not go to school or if they go, they get out of the school, V\ hy dn tliey 
drop out of the school? 'I here arc many economic icasons. povcily 
being one. They drop out to work m the factory or faim iif the paients. 
So we are forced to consider llic possibility of uon-fomial educaluui 
because they axe not in the school, they arc not going tu come to the 
school. This is a very large segment of population. So though we are 
providing schools for 97 S% of the children, in fact schools are theu* for 
only 40% of the children,CO^'h are not there. The only alteinulivc is 
not to do anything for them'-they uic not m the schools, so wc iliruw 
up our hands in despair, but that is not the attitude one slumld have and 
that is why the Government of India is tLilking of non-fonnal educaliim in 
a big way to provide for learning opportunitiiss to those cluldien 
who have dropped out so that some kind of education takes place, 
Naturally, you have to think of wluil should be the pi open wuy of making 
a curriculum for such sitiuitioius. We know very well how to make 
curriculum for the tormal school situation, where instructional lioius arc 
fixed, the place is fixed, institutional arrangements exist till Hie foi'inal 
examination and all that sort of things, Hut liow Ui go about Ihi.s in a 
nou-formiil educational system is still an open question, and 1 wisli that 
you could spend some time on this too and discuss among youi selves and 
find out what are the possible ways you can go about doing this because 
this has got to be done in our situation. Theic is no way out. 

Yon will find another problem, problem peculiar to our country 
especially, You know the Government of India appointed a Committee 
with Dr. Isliwar Bhai Patel, the ’Vice-Chancellor of Gujarat University as 
its chairman to review the NCERT ten-year curriculum, and the Patel 
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Committee icpoit ib available. One of tlie most important rcc<muiieiuki- 
tions of this committee is to provide of the scliool time for only 

socially useful pioductlve work. I hey liave discarded the Kothan 
C'omnussion’s coiKcpt of woik cspciicnce. 1 hey 1 ki\c on the Luntiaiy 
suggested It siioiiid be stici.illy useful piodiiLlivc \voik, not just vvoik 
cvpciicntc. And this sliould lake ?0"o id' the sehool tune, sviuch cuts 
the tune so fai as t)Lhci academic subjects aie ctuiccincd. Now Wn a 
ciiiiiculiim niakci tiic piobicm is how ttmnlegr.ilc tlic socially useful pio- 
cliictoc woik with the icst of the schonl cumculum. d'his yon Tuiglil 
icmcinbei was tlic main puddciu in basic education mtioduccd by 
Gandhijn and we had miseiably failed; by we I mean cducalois. It is 
ically we wlio fulled in tianslating this woudeilui idea of tiaiuiUni into 
actual piactkc. Now it is again with us and if we fail this time we ate, 
of couisc, sunk and tlieic is no Wviy out. Hecaiise it is ohxunis to us that 
the sclund children who are being produced by om school system aie not 
fit foi any woik, apail fuuu the fact that ihcio is a Umg g,ap between 
working life and life in the sciand which the DNI SCd) Report ‘I eaimng 
to lie’ had stiongly iccommendcd to be budged, so that wSicn you work* 
you should also learn and wlien you Icurn you Hhoidd also work; not that 
when you learn you donh woik As v;e see the net icsuU of our scliooling 
today is that children diop out. Why do they diop out? iJecaiise tlvey 
wantCusvoik they have to woik. VVe have to vlevise the syslcMU svheic 
woikmg and learning can he combined. Now what kind of cuiricuium 
will achieve this, so that socially useful productive work is nut just anoUier 
subject. You have a leal piohlcm theie in tcu’ins of relevance also, that 
is which wank wall be rdevaiU to what community, 'fo my mmd it is an 
impossible thing if I say that I know all the varilics of work, sitting sonic* 
where in Delhi or silling somcwhcic in Jaipur and say those aie the kinds 
of woik which the clukhcu have to do. So in oider to do this, it is very 
necessary to study the community, the socio-economic factois ia the 
commuiiitv itself- whut arc the kinds of occupations they have, tvliat is 
the kind of economy tlicy have, what are the possibilities there. Luckily 
fui us theie i;> a plan for evciy district, which tells us in terms of industry, 
in terms of agt’iculiuic, in terms of social services and other things like wiuit 
arc the possbilities that exist in Unit area. If we can build tliis into our 
cuiricnUim, m the sdmol then wo will be lielping the children to really 
make Iheii expeuence lelevant fot iheir later development, and it is only 
then that \oc<ilionalisatioa becomes ea.sy, it becomes one continuous thing 
leading fioin socially useful productive wutk lu learning something which 
IS a vocation. lliN is anotlicr coiuempouiiy challenge and contemporary 
issue that we aie facing ‘Fhe impoiUmt aspect of this is that you cannot 
think of education today without textbooks. But once you coarc to 
sociiUly useful pioductivc work, it N very difficult to think of textbooks. 



equally clilTiaiU to think of a public examination. Just bclou- 1 tame 
hcie, 1 attended a meeting of the t ential Board of Sccondaiy I draation 
where they were duscussing this piobleiu. they have aecepted Ishwat Bhai 
Patel C'ommUtce’s report ar\d therefore they have accepted this idea of 2(i"„ 
of the school time being given to .socially useful productive work. '1 hey h.i\c 
accepted the idea that it .should be a conipulsoty subject lot all childicn of 
the school whether it is a public scltool or primary school or missionary 
school or norr-missionary school. Hut they were grappling with the very 
difficult notion, to my mind, when they were talking of an external exami¬ 
nation. How will you have c.xteinal examination of .socially ii.scful 
productive work? Just as you cannot have textbook foi socially usclul 
productive work, to my mind, you cannot have the external examination. 
And if you do not have the external c.xamination, they were all aiguing - 
how do you know that work is being done? I'veiything fell Hat. .So tins r.s 
where you get into the ciux of the whole problem which the Minister was 
leferring to m the morning .speech, the honest aspect of the whole 
situation. You cannot really bring evcryUiiug into the tuniculuin. You 
cannot also make everything examinable. You cannot provide for inspec¬ 
tion of eveiythiiig veiy Irequcnlly. You have to depend on llic honc.sty of 
the teachers, honesty of the school, honesty of the supervisor, honesty of 
the student, honesty of thcpaicius, honesty of one and all. Now this i.s 
where wc find ourselves in a real fix, because .so far, as a resull'ortlie 
colonial experiences, having been a colony for ti long period of time, 
we have learnt to mistrust others. Wc have Ic.irnt all the time luit 
to trust the other person, to be suspicious, and so wc have devised an 
administrative system which is based on mutual mistrust. Jhifoituinilcly, 
this system still continues, But I have personally aigued quite a bit that 
you must give the trust back to the teacher and unless the teacher is 
trusted, you cannot have any solution to the problems m education. But 
it is very difficult to sell this idea to administrators. Some of them believe 
that teachers really do not teach. 1 do not know how far it is true, but 
they believe it is true that teachers do not teach. And sometimes it so 
happens that one docs discover teachers not leaching well, going to market 
perhaps, or doing something else, you know. But these 1 believe are .stray 
incidents. In a huge country like this where there are 2,5 million teaehcr.s, 
you will of course expect .some of them to be not upto the mark Just as 
some of them, quite a number of them, will be excellent by any standard; 
and 2.5 tnillioii is no joke. 

And that poses another problem of course, that no matter what you 
suggest in curriculum, it will involve teacher training, Can you think of 
a system by which there will be a continuous regeneration of the teachers’ 
own development and personality and not just competency in the .subject 
matter. Much of our in-service teacher education is geared to only 
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suhjccl-mattcr and methodology UiiFortuiiatcIy this is mere tcpcttlion 
because knowledge ks not that quickly gencra^cd^ in spite ol all the pio- 
testations made by the scientists, because in school what \\odo give is a 
stable knowledge, and not the new little discoveiy some scientist had 
made. Mow this stable body ot' knowledge cannot be given over and over 
again to the teacbci lie does not need that. 'Thcie ate bo(>ks available 
which he can lead. Iheii vvliy do we need in-scivice ediic.itionV We 
need in-seiviLC eduction to develop the eoinpclcnce of tlie teacher in 
those olhci aspects, to ically help in the piocess of cuiiiculum develop¬ 
ment, to really develop learning situatunis toi children U) leain, to really 
lielp the leachci to develop the child’s own peisonalil^ and help him 
grow, and last ol all to develop confidence iii Inincelf as a teacher. am 
an honest man and I can do honest work.” Much of the lault lies with our 
inability to create tins confidence m the teachei that the teacher can 

live honestly. We paiticipale in the general belief in society that you 

cannot be lionest, an<l live in the society, that vou too paiticipate in the 
dishonesty and the coiiuption that goes on. So this is a very defeatist 
spiut and not justiHed by tacts. C'eitainly, theic is nu statistical evidence^ 
no study. 1 for one cannot believe that thus big country can be run 
tinlcbs the inajoiity of the people aio good: you just cannot uin this 
couiuty otherwise. It is always a minoiity which according to the uormul 
distribuiion cm ve of statistics is below par. Always when ymi aie dealing 
with huge nmnbeis whelhei it is stui, or it is man, the same law will hold, 
the law of piobabilily, 

Wlnle considering the whole question of the ethos and culture and 

value system being rcllected in the curriculum, one has to think of 

this: how can this be done, what is the basis of doing it, and whether it 
can be done in a school independently of the rest of the sucictyV Can you 
have a Gandlmin education and an un-Gandhian society? 1 tltink this is 
the basic problem. Our basic education lost m this country after grapp¬ 
ling for sonictnne under Congress Government because basically the 
stiucture of the society which was exploited was not changed, whereas 
Gandhi was anii-cxploitation. The basic concept of basic cducaloin 
according to Chuulhi was, Uibour yourself, you must produce yourself. 
That is the spirit. Bui that was not done. Similarly with Ahunsa or'ITuth. 
When the entire social fabric is based on hintsa you cannot teach Ahinisa in 
the school. Because, as I said, values me learnt outside school, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and in the family. So when as cducatois, we think in ideal terms 
lliat these arc the values which ought to get into the cuniculum and in the 
textbooks and instructional inulcnals, we arc creating a problem for our¬ 
selves^ in the sense that we are bound to feel disappointed after sometime 
and see that nothing is happening, that w^e did all these good things but 
nothing happened* And we arc creating the problem for children also, 
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and this leads to the question sshkh l\;m iiiich has r.n cd sn ins 
‘Z)c.yc/ioo//V/^ tluit the school itself is n part ni (lie cslaMolarcnt 

in the country and therefore the values of the estiW -hnant ssdl he 
reflected in the schools, -whether you like it or not. \m\ to what cstciu 
then curriculum maker should be a party to tins? lo wliat cvtcssl tisen she 
curriculum of a school should he left in the hatuls ol the Sil.ooT Ihat is 
the only -way. Perhaps you can be sure tlial there wiU be ul k.iM t onsc 
places where real cfFoit will be made to develop new thii kiop to imun.ite, 
to be creative, to have divergent thinking, to produce .sojnctP.ini’ 
was not before. Otherwise w’hal will happen is. agani as lilah points mit, 
there is amecha-nical reproduction of the syll.ibus iluu is presvtihcd lit tiic 
classrooms leading to a mechanical idea of the knowledge us if knowledge 
means storing ccitain things in the brain and taking these out ssheii 
the occasion comes. Knowledge, when created is au cndc.ivour of knowing 
rather than knowledge, doing rather than having a thing tionc. 11 tlroc 
are the things which you want to sec, if you want to see bcvonmif ..s the 
aspect of a child's personality, changes and developments arc bound to 
take place soon. And i\ow', how the curriculum shoukl be dcvclojxa! ami 
how the school can go on reformulating tlic cuiriculum is yet .niolhci 
question. In what way this can be done, what kind of .supports ,iic 
necessary—snppoit from the administrators, .support from the lio.ud of 
Secondary Education, support from the teacher educators, suppmt Irons the 
University, because these are the support sy.stcms we have for the cum- 
culum m this country. And so this is the last point 1 urn making that winit- 
ever curriculum you make, it takes place in a system and in tii.n sy dem \<*u 
can identify the school as a sub-.system wheic this currieufum i.v olfcrcd. 
The rest of it is the support system. And therefore as euiriculum makers, 
as innovators in the curriculum if you particularly introduce innm.iliims 
and new things in curriculum you will liave to identify what sliould he the 
linkage between school and those other institutional structuics in society - 
the other systems of society. Then only you can meaningfully umScrslaiid 
the International Education Commission'.s Report called ih-" 

which has been translated by the Tamil Nadu Board as 7.. twimg S>h k /i'\ 
Actually the whole society has to be a learning society; only then we ifunk 
of school as being linked to other institutions, 'rodiiy we do not really 
have it; as the Minister was saying again, that the lalhcr even docs uol 
know whether the child goes to the school, he docs not care lo know, 
Why blame the fathei? School is the last thing that people care fur. 'I liey 
always insist that there should be a school run by Hie Government. They 
alwayis insist that there should he free hooks or something like that, 
uniform, and so on. That is about all. After that you can delightfully 
forget about school except during functions when you want to use the 
school premises and you want the school hoys to sing chorus. So, it is 
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necessary for us llrcrefoic, as curriculum makeis also to iiulicate lluit Ihcic 
should be linkages between the seliortl and the otlier institutions and we 
should also know tluit this should be in what kind, what shape, and what 
form. Today, for example, there is r.o liukai’c between lehool and the 
college and the univcisity. .School mid the inslituiions which aic talking 
about vucalionalisation do not seem to know which should be uldised m 
vocationalisation. 1 ir.stK, Imkage between the Agueultural lii.stiUUions 
and the .school should be tlclined, fur example. In a largely agricultural 
country if wc really want to make our cimicu'um worthy, it has to be 
linked with agriculture. It i.s easier said ih.in done. ’1 heoretically one can 
say that link up school with agriculture but precisely how'.’ How can you 
visualise the sdioo! cunimluin being linked wilk agriculture'.’ It must be 
lUrough institutions. Wh.U institutions'.’ What kind of linkage'.’ And 
these aie very .spceilic issues, eoucrele issues, to my mind, which one has 
to face in making any cuniciilum change, m des eloping and reconstructing 
a curriculum, 1 hope that during the four weeks at your disposal, you will 
have tune to devote to some of these problems if not to all of these 
problems. 

1 am sure that as you begin to meet in separate groups and discuss 
these is.sues you will run into very deep waters. I, lot one, do not c.xpect 
from you, resolutions. Please do not puss resolutions or make recom¬ 
mendations. 1 think that is what is scif-dcfcaling. Lotus nottiy to do 
that. I am very satisfied if you have found it profilahlc to exchange 
view.s, It should he an encounter of minds. You arc very thoughtful people, 
reaetivc people, expciicnced people, W'hen you can share your experiences 
you may not agree on many points. It doc.s not matter, but if you end up 
finally with this feeling that it has made you think, I should think that the 
UNIiSCO’s purpo.se in this respect will have been fullillcd. UNliSCO 
Office of Hducalion in Asia which is located in Bangkok has an Asian 
programme of liducational Innovation for Development which is really 
nothing but the couutric.s’ programmes put together. I have just a few 
duy.s ago returned from Bangkok where we di.scusscd the next 
bi-annual programme which they have chalked out. Our Ldueation 
Bcerclary was also there, I was also there to place our Indian problems in 
education. Other countric.s placed their problems, and then common 
problems were picked out, and that is how the UNILSCO linully decides 
its own problems. Now it is a pail of this Asian programme of work, in 
which inter-country visitation was one of the items where they had asked 
us to identify persons within India, and we had identified the distinguished 
collcaguc.s who arc here and they had gone and seen these things in diffe¬ 
rent countries, 1 ara sure that their rich experiences in India as well as in 
these countries which they have seen, will help you to stimulate your 
thinking further so that when you go back after this workshop you should 



feel that you have been cnr.chcd, I tliiiik this Viill be the kin>! of .ons 
1 will keep before myself for this particiiLir couisc. 

I must thank you for giving me patient heirmg loi mk 1> a lor.}* 
period of time. It is unusual on the part of the people to vonccnlt.ite 
their attention for such a long time. I pcr.sonaily do not like to give 
lectures for a long time. 1 rather like !u sd down and disv*i«^s. Hut U has 
given me a great plcasuic to he with you here and spc.ik to yoti about 
some of the problems which are bothering me. un an cduvatiomd, working 
in this field now, and I hope it vSlnke.s a chord .somewhere in some of \o«. 

Thank you very much. 



C'ASl' STUDIES 


]. GENERAL INTRODtJCTION TO CASE STUDIES 
2. CASE STUDIES OF STATES 
X CASK STUDIES OF UNION TERRITORIES 




A General Introduction to the Case Studies 


The histoiy of curriculum regenerution in India is of recent origin. U has 
received momentum and acceleration in post-mdcpendencc era when social 
and economic conditions and a new political system quickened the pace ol 
change which has been reflected in the eflbi't to icform or renovate the 
curiiculum. The appointment of a sei Ics of 1 ducation f oninussions and 
Committees and consequent policy decisions on llicir iccommendalions at 
the national and state levels only point to that direction, llie C'-tablish- 
ment of the National Council of hdiicational Reseaich and ‘rraining in 
1961 is a milestone in the Held of cdiiCiilion ni India ahuh )ms wielded 
ticmendoiis innueiice in cuiiiciihiin I'c’i’LMiciation in the M.iles '1 he net' 
work of the Slate liisliuite.s of I diieation, State InciiiutCh th Science 
liducation, and also the State ('ovmdls of lalucational Research and 
Training grown in the past decade has provided nccc.s''.try infradruclurcS 
in the states to develop their own curriculum models and materials respon¬ 
sive to the needs and aspirations of the people. 

Ciiiriciiliim devciopmc'iit dues not begin with the planning alone, 
nor docs it end with writing out an operational plan for the school system. 
The gap analysis, tryout, adjustment, production of textbooks and other 
instuictional materials and teaching ieamrng aids, teacher preparation, 
evaluation and feed back constitute the cycle of curriculum tkvelopment 
and this developmental view of the curriculum is being increasingly recog¬ 
nised in the states. 

Education is a Stale subject in India and therefore it reflects variations 
in the curriculum development process in the states. Recognising a need 
to vSiiuly the experiences which are taking place in different parts of India, 
this workshop has planned to pool these experiences together and develop 
an important background material fur the curriculum developers of the 
country. Nominees from the 15 participating States and .5 Union tcrriloric.s 
have presented case studies at tlic elementary and the sceonduTy stage of 
education. Some have specifically dealt with related a.speels. 

Gap analysis and curriculum regeneration 

The slate curricula both at the primary and secondary stages have 
undergone regeneration llirough a continnous process of planning and 
development. Curriculum renewal has become a routine feature in the 
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states. It IS a gcncuil practice in tlic slates Lo put the curricuUiin under 
review regularly aftci a period of lime winch of coui^e vanes fi oni state to 
state. The review iS often pedagogical in sl>le and no s^stcinalic gap 
analysis is reported for the pin pose. Cnincnlum icncwal m Ihc stales is 
needed to make the content more in line witli new knowledge and ntclhods 
in that discipline or to implement policy decisions on education. 'Ihe curri- 
culnna regeneration is tlicicfoic pedagogical in outlook and not Si^cial in 
inspiration. 

Promotional organisation 

In many of the States tlic promotional organisations in cuiriculum- 
making arc the adhoc curriculum rommittecs which arc in fact, a part of 
the government machinery, yet its roles and functions arc advisory rather 
than executive. The S-LL.^s S.l.S.T./s or SCHRTs gencialiy provide 
technical support behind the stage Sucli cominillecs arc piiinaiily con¬ 
cerned With planning and recommending operational plans for cinnculum 
to be implemented into the school system. Often these conunittecs me 
empoweicd to appoint committees of subject experts and methodologists. 
Generally the adhoc committees represent a wide cross-section of pec^ple 
including teachers, Jicadmastcis, educational adininistiators^ subject 
experts and methodologists. In some slates, the Teachers Associations 
are also given due representation on the C’ommittecs (West Bengal, 
Tripura). The practice of involving the public in cuiriculum decision 
making is yet to take roots in the stales, 

In some stales (Tripuia, West Bengal), the Board of Secondary 
Education is given full autonomy in the statute to formulate its own 
curriculum at the Secondary stage while in some other eases the State 
Education Department has a prepondeiatiiig lolc in curriculum formalisa¬ 
tion (Maharashtra and Gujarat). 

Nature of the curriculum 

To any scanning eyes, the slate cuiriculum in gcncial may appear 
merely cognitive m style and application. Tlie coiuscs of study and 
the syllabus part aie conceived as curriculum. Woik I’xpcricnce, Health 
and Physical Education and Art and Music aic often organised as subjects 
in the cognitive framework of the syllabus and thereby fail to illuminate 
the curriculum. More often than not, the primary stage curriculum is 
also conceived as a sequence of leaining experiences to realise the general 
objectives of educacation as well as to achieve instructional objectives. 
Although these objectives are not opei at tonally defined in most eases, the 
whole gamut of learning experiences is organised to develop the child as 
a learner, a person, a worker and a citizen in and tluough a series of 
planned situations both in curricular and co-cunicular areas (Tripura). 
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Ciirriciihun inu(^>alii>ns 

In many states piojccl-bascd unuoilnm mmkvations aic being tned 
out on a nnHlcialei\ imu jo 1c\c 1 I hese ijinoNtitams uc piineipally in the 
area nf sciciKC ami lU’sv niatliemala'i I he piojcm-ba .cil and not lield- 
based innovatiojjs whieh aic o\ei'“enipha as^d \n the Lasc-%tudu‘s may give 
one a lalse imprcN''ion that Ihr n las^iooni miuivatii)ns air not tiled in the 
states. 


Evaluation and feed-hack 

Two t)pcs of eiin’liuhim e\alualinn aic m \upue m the state-, 
namely, the c\aKiation at the cuiutnUnn and the cvalu^jiKm m i] r eiini’ 
ciiliim. belbre euJikUbnn innovatnni is ireoipoiatcd UiU^ euTjauhun 
such as new lualbeinalu s. lusv msliui^tiou.d sUa.lepy in '’cscnce cduvatnuu 
liyonts arc [’cneiall} uunimlcd on *i niicio and a in.Kio level to its 

cfliciciKV and chectncncss. '1 ins cv.iUiatum in the eurrauiutn and feed¬ 
back is consiiicTcd csunllal Vy Uic stadcs in'inp m (or it', wider introduce 
tioiu 'Ihc cvaluatnni of ll'C ainnuluni as poaliscd in the Statens arc : 

1 t'oiUiniious ijisljlulioral esalnalani ((ivijaratl 

2. ‘1 laditional piounaion-bascd exuinnudions witii chanj^s in paper* 
setting and weiehtage. 

Some stales have csjHaiincntally intioihiecil tUiyradedi system at the 
prnnaiy stage, paiticulaily hi classes I and If iKannUal.a, Clujarat. 

Mahauislaia). 'llir swiP Iimwci is n ostly eoincincd with the icdiuium of 
drop-outs lather than Uic cxaluatnm of the ciuiKnluni, 

rartieipatiou in the eiuriculum mukin*; 

Not to speak of the public\ tlic participation of tcaclicis m 
curriculum making process is very casual bcc.uisc of tdlicial prcpiuulerancc 
in the State Ciuriculum t t^inmillccs, “Icachcis arc mainly lavolvcd in the 
implementation stage of cunicuUim. b\en though t)ic parlicipalitm of 
teachers in cuniculuin development ami evaluation is luH totally absent 
in the stales, where cuniculum innovations are in i^pcr.ition, there is 
hardly any institutionalised efforts in the states to educate the parents in 
currieuUini changes. 

Work load and iucindius 

A heavy demand is placed upon teachers in many curriculum 
innovations which call upon them to play new roles, use new techniques 
and handle new materials Motivating teachers, thcicfore, becomes a Key 
factor paiticuhuly at the implementation stage which is hardly omphusisedl 
in the presentations. 1 or carrying (ujt additional work load and responsi* 
bilities, the provision of monetary incentives to the teachers is also 
reported from the state of Madhya Pradesh. 



Curriculum for non formal education 

Non-formal education as an alternative strategy of education has not 
yet been seriously considered in the states and therefore it often remains 
outside the scope and jurisdiction of the State C'urriciihiin Committees. 
Two or more clilTcrent promotional agencies nre working iiulependeiUly of 
the others in the aica of cuiriculuiu development, one for the foimal 
group while the other for non-formal group. 'Ihis dichotomy exists in 
many states. A successful cxpciimcnt on how non-formal curriculum 
can be made more functional and need-based by the coininunily participa¬ 
tion and support is reported from the .slate of Mi/oram and thi.s may 
arouse our curiosity to follow it up closely. 

In fine, it may be concluded that de.spite local variations there is 
commonality of problems and issues and some bioad nniformity in tlie 
pioccss of diveise curriculum practice and development permeates all 
through the states. 



KdncaHnn in Antllira Pnulc,slt 
A Study in C urriouhim Devt-lopnient 


iS* I Htn'JmuJnii \u!i( 


Geiiorat fca(iu'ts 

The lulue.ilK'iud p.iUci'n in Aiuihr.i I’r.ulcsh niulerv.eiU many duin.ncs, 
and the current pattern is as i'nlhms; I’nniary 1-5 classes, Upper Pri¬ 
mary 1-7 classes, liidi 5c!uii'l it y'cenndarv Schnnls K-lti, and .Innitir 
Colleges (Higher Seenndaiyi S to Junior and Sfiinu Inti'imcdiate classes. 
Usually classes \'l and Ml tnim the top classes in (he elementary ptimary 
schools and the iowcvi classes in the Ingh scluuils which do not have 
Iiucnncdiatc classes. 

In the elementary schools, Mother Tongue and the Regional t angn- 
age, 1 lemonliuy Mathematics, I lenienlaiy .Science, Social Mndies and 
Citizenship, Physic,il Training, ,\rts and esat'ts including, Music and Home 
Science for gills, and Moral Instruction are taught for pupils of dishes 
1-3. I'lom the fouilli class onwards an additional language, usually Hindi 
or Tcliigu is taught. I lom the sivili class onwards, I nglisti as the third 
language is taught. I’or elassM 1-5 some lime is allotted for oilier 
school activities. Pupils of age 5 plus only arc admitted to tlic fir.st 
class. Nationalised testhooks arc used in all the classes. The syllabus 
gives adequate and meaningful guidelines to the teachers for handling 
the various .subjects, .Suitable practical activities arc suggested in all sub¬ 
jects especially in General Science & Social Studies. The .syllabus is 
rcvi.scd periodically to keep pace wlili the changing trends in cdiiealion. 
This is done by the Syllabus Revision C'ommittec.s constituted by llic 
►State Government for the various subjects and classes. 

In the Secondary .school or high school classes, the first language will 
be Telugu/Pnglish,Urdu Kannada/MarathiTlindi, seccond and third 
languages will be from Hindi, Tclugu aiullinglish. 'fhe other subjects 
included in the curriculum are Mathematics (general or composite), 
General Science and Social Studie,s. Provision is also made for co-curri- 
ciilar activities including Physical I'ducation, Ilobhie.s, and Crafts, etc. 
But these arc non-examination subjects. The acltievemcnt in all the .subjects 
{lie noted in the pupil’s cumulative records by the concerned schools. 
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From the year 1969-70 onwards Junior Colleges were started in the 
formci Higher Secondary/Multipurpose schools and a few liigh sclmols 
were upgraded into Junior Colleges. The Intermediate course is of two 
years’ duration but foe vocational courses the duration is thicc years. 
Anrong the subjects oITercd are Geography, Geology, I’liilnsophy, 
Logic, World History, Modern Language, etc. The Hoard of Intcr- 
medratc Education constituted as a Statutory body is responsible for the 
syllabus, rules and regulations and the conduct of the public e,vaininii- 
tions. A notable feature of the Junior College-, is comiminity involve¬ 
ment. Normally high .schools arc upgraded Into Junior Colleges only when 
the people of the area come forward to contribute a sum ot Rs. JO.tKM) in 
cash and donate 20 acres of land. The'relugu Academy is responsible 
for bringing out tcxtbook.s and reference books in Tcliigu while the Urdu 
Academy looks after the interests of the Urdu-speaking people. Vo- 
cationalised courses were introduced in a few Junior Colleges during 
1975-76 and at present courses like secretarial work are olTorcd. 

Examinations 

A common examination is held after the 7lh class with the qucslton 
papers supplied by the Commissioner for Govcinment L,Kaminatinn.s and 
a Public Examination is conducted after the 10th class by the same 
authority. Flying squads are constituted to check matpraclices and .spot 
valuation has been in vogue for about a decade. A new innovation in 
the field of Examinations is the abolition of detentions in classes other 
than 7th and 10th. The idea is, that besides arresting wastage and 
stagnation, the non-detention policy will help students gain some useful 
knowledge during his 7/10 years of schooling, as attcnclance to the extent 
of 90% in the secondary stage and 80% in the primary stage is com¬ 
pulsory for promotion. Internal assessment is given its due place in all 
the classes. For the 7tli class common examinations, 25% weightage 
is given for Unit tests and 25% for the quarterly and half-yearly ex¬ 
aminations. When a student secures not less than 50% marks in the 
prescribed tests and examinations, the attcndaucc requirement cun be 
reduced upto 60%. 

It is often alleged that standards of education have deteriorated 
after the introduction of the non-detention policy. 

The challenge posed by the low percentage of passes at the 7th 
class common examination and the 10th class Public Examination was 
sought to be met by the massive and extensive State-wide Academic 
Programme, which in the earlier years served the purpose of orienting 
teachers in the methods and techniques of the new evaluation policy 
introduced alongwith the non-detention policy. The new evaluation 
policy requires the teacher to prepare yearly, montlily and weekly plans 



besides Unit plans and lesion plan ^ and also lu ennduct Unit tests and 
term and lerniinal examinations. In this proimamiiu', dislnct-SMa* Ciuirses 
were organised umkr the ,uuidan4.c id* experts luan the St I Ul' and the 
Colleges of Ilduealion Ihcsc in tarn eondiiLl coinses at the bUi^K and 
viliape levels, ‘Fins new appjoaeli was introduced from Id n, Prom 
the current ycai, elfoils aie being made ui tram leaUicm regularly ui 
batclies thioughoul the yeai wUli the istabhslunent id the Keguma! 
Institutes oF lalucation in lire vhsliicr-, It is aKo piannetl to supply 
single-teacher school stair will) necessary inaiciuds outbmnp the methods 
and techniques to he adopted in working in tine snigie-tcaehcr ,sebuols. 

Irino\ations 

1. Andltra Puulesh is one of the I's stales parUcipatinp in the I NKl 
aided projects 2 and 3 i.c.. PrimiUy I ducation Renewal and PacU^p- 
mental Activities in (Community I ducalitm and PartKipatioii, in tiircc 
districts with ten scliools oj each district allsiched (o the nearby 
Teachers Training Institute, 

2. A foicruuner of the UrNK 11 progranune al least in implementation 
and vigorous application is the Curriculum it ncwal protect of the 
Indo-Dutch Projoet for <dnld W’elfatc, '1 he sylhibus appuivcdi'^ 
being tried in schools around Khankcrpally and C Tevella areas ot 
the flydcrabad distnct. Icxthooks and guide books weic specially 
pieparcd for this purpose* An innovating teatine of tins vurucuiuni 
is the piovision of learning experiences ni the lields of agikuluuc, 
animal liusbandry, and industiies wath stress on a more useful and 
hcalUvy life for the child. An elective in-budi system of evaluation 
has been designed with a simple and practical set of records to be 
maintained for each pupil alongwilh a manual of insttuciions for the 
teachers* The new primary science cuiriculum expected to come into 
force ill a year or two is essentially an emironment-onciUcd science 
education programme to make children etTeclivety interact with the 
changing cm iionment and face the piohlcms of daily life with con- 
lidence* The focus of attcnliun is on MAN AND UlS NIU 1)S* It is 
also proposed to integrate Science with Whnk lixpcriencc Puigrammcs. 

3. Jawahar Hal Hhawan, a recreational & educational centre situated 
at ilyderubed is yet another innovation directed to provide non- 
formal education to school-going as well as other children. 

School broadcasts 

AIR Hyderabad and its other tlircc sections have been broadcasting 
educational programmes to the Primary and Secondary school children 
as well as for the teachers daily. These programmes are designed m 
consultation with the E.T, Cell of the SCERT. Programme details and 
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guide books are sent to sdiools in the beginning of tie acndeniie year. 
Work experience 

From 1971-72 a pilot project was intrndueed ni 15 schooK in the 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad disliicts and iii 1(1 scluiols in the Hyderabad 
district. Asiniilarccntially-sponsorcd scheme is being iniplemcnicd in 
some schools in the Guntur d'Strict. 

Residential schools for (he weaker .section 

To help bright students from the Imkwaid aica,sand .sections and 
to impart the best possible instruction la them lesidential schools ha\c 
been started aU’oiir centres, vi/.., Tiidikonda, Kinnciasani, Kodmcnahiijl, 
and Snrvcil, Entrance is by means of a test and stiulciils uic given free 
board and lodging facilities, books and instiuctioii. It is gratifying to 
note that 95'k of these students passed tlicir lOlh class I’liblic Ex¬ 
amination with first class, 

Problems and issues 

1. Existence of a sizable numhci of single-teacher scliools. 

2. Shortage of teachers in a few subjects like Science and Mathcimities, 

3. DifQculty in providing textbooks for lingiiistie minorities. 

4. Reluctance of the teachers to work In rural areas, 

5. Lack of pioper accommodation for schools. 

6. Lack of hostel accommodation. 

7. Over-ciovvding in some schools specially m urban aictis. 

8. Lack of furniture and equipment, 

9. Lack of servicing centres for equipment. 

10. Apathy on the part of some teachers to try new innovations. 



Children not in the Day School; How We Reach Iheni 
—A Case Study (Andhra Pradesh) 


(1. , Sw ViJUtii iiuiit Mwihi 


Two chaiit'Cs wcic iiUuHiiktd sn Aiuilira I’nulchli lo lacklc ihc 
problem of eliiklrcn who v.cie not in M.hool. 'Ihev mu; (!)T\cning 
Night primaiy sehoob with teaciniig facihiies i'oi classes 1 to 5 'atul 
(2) Non-formal cJucaium. 

1. K>cuing,'Night Schools 

The evening'night piinvaiy .school is, in Tact, n loniial school with 
shortened aiul chanj'cvl liniini’.s as the name imphc'-. It m essentially u 
singlc-lcachci .school. 

The ohjeclive or this scheme is Us piocide oppoilunity tochiUlrcii 
who luc otherwise unable, due to various reasons, to atlcml the lorinal 
day-school. 

The promotional ptocediire is to stmt the school in a place where 
there is a day-school with ntulliplc teachers, at least more than iwi*. Ihe 
co-operation of the community leaders wa.s sought for the purpose of 
encouraging pupil enrolment. 

The problems faced here arc : 

(i) The pupils would he tired while Jlleiuhng the evening school and 
may he unable ti> devote the expected attention for the classroom 
activities. 

(h) I'he working lime is almo.st half of any other single-tcaclicr day- 
.s'uhool. 

(ill) Much lime, when there is .still day light, cannot be devoted for 
such activities as can bo inulcrtukca in the dny-schoi)!. 

(iv) Since the syllabus is the same a.s that of a day-school the teacher 
should be very re.sourceful in planning the teaching-learning 
activities, partly by himself and partly by other devices such as 
monitorial teaching, assignments, etc. 

(v) Since the pupils may not have sufficient time for doing assign¬ 
ments at liome, must of them are to be completed during the 
comparatively shorter time of the evening school. 



(vi) There ib a tciuleiicy of pupils lu ab'-eiil l! eiii'chC'' i<i to diop out 
of the (Jay-scliool and join ll c eveninir-.'-Llioul. 

(vii) If the location of ll.e daj-hcliool is dist.uil itoiii the sillape 
habitation an uttcinallvc plate is to be found, 

The impact is yet to be assessed. 

2. Non-foimal edneatioii 

The second scheme is for ehildien v.lu) lime not pone to sel.ool oi 
have gone and dropped out, This is a non-fomial appro.icii lor the .lee 
group 6-14. The scheme is not yet implemented. lie teaclier would 
be either a part-time teacher of the eomnninity oi an educated unemployed. 

The problems posed aic; 

(i) Children of the same age but with dilTeicnt aeliicvemciU lescl.s 
would be paiticipating. 

(ii) Tile objective is not mcicly equipping the cinhi with certain soeial 
competencies which would be adequate even if l.e would not 
continue further study in a formal school but ahso to enable him 
to join a suitable stream of formal education, if and wh.en lie 
desires. Thus multiple entry is also an objective, 

In order to solve this problem it was proposed to prcpaic modules or 
self-contained packages, 30 in caeli subject, based upon the piesciibcd 
syllabi, For this purpose classes 1 to IV arc taken as one .segment and 
classes V to VII as the other. Faeh module is to be completed in 2 hours. 
The content area is recast nndoi some inajoi concepts such as environmental 
perception, location, legional development etc. Major and minor gene¬ 
ralizations are listed. Each unit luis a module meant for the student as 
also for the teacher. The student modulo contains basic intonnation that 
leads to his making generalizations. It also contains some enriched con¬ 
tent. The teacher module is essentially a brief guide for the teacher where 
specific generalizations and ideas aie stated and suitable learning experiences 
and teaching aids indicated. 

As the scheme is about to be implemented the impact is not yet 
known. It is hoped that teaching would be made comparatively iireeise 
while the module would cater to the individual needs. 



Curriculum Dcu'Idpmctit at the Klenientaij Stajic 
in the State of Bihar 


/>j. Ah 


Back};roiuul 

Bihar is a Slate v-hich luis ta^Oil eJiicalinnai cxpi'iiiueiit. }'.".eia! 
times, but It lias not yet jiot tid (il c),peE‘.ineiUation. Biliar was ilie ciuulc! 
of Basic eduealion. It is true that there v.a’. a time wlieii it ti'.'k U.e 
lead iu tianslaling tins pattcut intii actior. Hut atici ten yeai', of indepeit- 
denee this pattern deterioiatevi, 'liu' edue.iiion department fell that ihcic 
was practically no dilfeieiiee helween Basic and tiad'lionai schools. So 
the dcpaitmcnt introduced ail intepiated syllabus m !05*> for both Basic 
and non«Hiisic schools, 

General features 

‘The Bihar Slate ’! extbook Publishiip' (‘orpuialion I td ’ was established 
in Patna in 19fi() for llie publication of n.itionahsed scliool tcsxtbooks, I'lie 
education department decided to adapt Hindi laneuajie textbooks pre¬ 
pared by NCFRT separately for classics 1 to VII. So tl.c syllabus was 
revised to make room for the above-mentioned books. On the .same 
pattern Urdu textbooks weic also adapted on the bases of "Nt 1 R'l Hindi 
textbooks. At the same time the syllabus was so revised that new mathe¬ 
matics, new science books, history, yeojiraphy and civics ecHild be intro¬ 
duced in it. 

The Indian P.ducation Commission recommended 10 • 2 i 3 pattern 
of lidiicalion. Our Stale GoveinmeiU accepted il aiul so new euiriculiun 
was developed for thi.s purpose. The new currieuluin was inluulueed 
upto class VII by 1977. Aceording to it the strueiure is also eluiiiged as 
follows: 

Primaiy School I-IV 

Middle School h -VI or V to VI 

Some high schools also have V and VI classes. Iiverywhcrc in the 
State the elementary cla5.scs have to follow the same eiirrieulujn. The 
curriculum includes the following ; 

Classes-I-lV—Mother tongue, Rashtia Bliubha for non-Hindi speaking 
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children, and Sanskrit fur Hindi students, M,iti!4’ni.il!e’i, Sneial Studies. 
General Science, Physical I di.c.iliun, I)iAV.in!;, Music and Wotk 5 xpciiencc 
(crafts) 

Classes V-VI—Mother timaiie. National Lai^nianc (Hnulil for non- 
Hiudi speakiiiE students, Sanskrit for llimh student^. I nj'hdi. M.ithe- 
niatics, Science (Phy.sics and Biology), Histoiy ik; (iL'ogr.qiky, Civics and 
Moral Instruction, Work experience. Physical Kducatioii & Game.s, Micsic 
and Drawing. 

Impleinenlalion 

Decentralization of the curricuUnn is being tried out in Bihar Ur 
some extent. In 1975 school complex piogiainme was staitcd in the 
district of NalanLia. 

The Nalnnda disUict vsas divided into llarc.is. There is nn aica 
education officer from the Bihar Educational Scis ice. The aica has ten 
high schools, about 30 middle .schools and [.“iO prim.iry schools. The area 
education officer has the same poxvers and functions in this area as a sub- 
divisional education officer has m lus sub-division. There ns an assistant 
area education officer in the grade of deputy inspector of sclrools to as.sist 
the area education oflieer in the field of elementary education. 

Three or four middle schools arc tagged to a high school. .Similarly 
four or five primary schools arc tagged to a middle school. This arrange¬ 
ment makes a school complex. The headmaster ot the High School is the 
head of the complex and is called ‘Sankul Pradluin’. The headm.istcr of 
the Middle School is tlie head of the sub-complex and is called the 'Up- 
Sankul Pradhan’. These schools ace situated very near to the olhce of new 
supervisors, so surprision visits have become cinsicr for them. N.ituially 
there is much iinprovcment in regular attendance ot teachers. 

Headmasters of High Schools and Middle Schools meet at least once 
in a month under the presidentship of the aica ediic.ition oflieer. They 
discuss the problems which they face m the implementation of the curri¬ 
culum. The area education officer and the‘Sankul Piadlum' give model 
lessons by which the tcachcis aic Iicneritcd. 

There is an Area Complex Committee. This committee con.sist,s of 
all headmasters of High Schools, four to live headmasters of Middle 
Schools and five educationists including one Harij.m, one lady and one 
member of the minority community, with the area education officer as the 
president. The committee meets once in two months. Co-opcration from 
the people is solicited by the committee and it helps the officers in imple¬ 
menting the educational programme in the area. This work is done by 
the District Complex Committee at the district level. 

Re-orientation of teachers is also organised sometimes at area level 
and sometimes at district level. Sankul Piadhan, tcaclieis of High Schools 
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and hcadnuistcis of Middle ScliOuLs assist the olliceis in this task. S I.Ii. 
also conducts such le-nrient.itioii and iii-sciviee tiaiiiing progranuiies in 
the state, 

‘Sankul h'adliaii’ aiul ‘UivSaukul I'ladhaii' iii.inage the implementa¬ 
tion of the ainmuliim m lueh a way that the lesuiiaes. instiuetional 
mate:ials, stienie appalaUis etc. ('1 an institution can be utilized in other 
schools of the eoniple\ or suh-comple'v as llie ease may be. 

Eilueiition of sclieiluled castes ami sclieiliiU'd tribes 

As legards the elementary edueatmn t'fsjieduksl castes, ii is much 
below tbe niaik, Although the state goteinment allots seholal^hlps and 
free textbooks to then'childien, \te ,lie fai behind in this legard. Con¬ 
ceited clfoils are also not po,-,siblc heeause the population is scattered. 
This is equally Uiic of the education of scheduled lubes. 

'I he position of gills' cduealiun, on the whole, is more or less the 
same. 


Teacher education 

Theic are S.*! Piimaiy Teacheis I ducalion Colleges to imparl training. 
A new syllabus has been inliodiiced for this puipose in l')77 Tlicie arc 
four such Lolleges wheie only niteimediates having at least five years* 
teaching experience aie admitted for one ycat. The course is for two 
years, but ihey get intensive teaehci education toi one yeai only. In 
other colleges, matrieulales oi persons having equivalent quahlieations ate 
admitted foi two years for teacher education 'llieie is also a two-month 
teacher education comse foi teacheis above the age of 45 years. 

Book banks have been provided in sumo schools to facilitate the 
education of weaker sections ol the society, HlTorts arc made no doubt 
for the qualitative and quantitative impiovement but on the whole it can 
not be seid that all is well with the piesent Stale of elementary education 
in Bihar. 



Curriculum Development at Secondary Stage 
in the Slate of Bihar 


Di\ G. L Mimdal 


Background 

Bihar and Onssa were separated from Bengal Pi csideacy in the year 
1912, and Bihar was separated from Orissa in l93fi. Bihar has 6 Divisions 
and 31 Districts with a total population of C crorcs. Out of the total 
population 14 per cent belong to scheduled castes, 10 percent to Scheduled 
Tribes and 58 percent to other backward communities. Hence Biliar is 
educationally not very advanced. 

After independence we wanted to reconstruct our society and treated 
Secondary Education as one of the agencies for the same. A good 
number of new Secondary schools were opened by the well-to-do persons 
of the community and these schools were recognised by the Education 
Department. At present, Bihar has 3500 Secondary schools. 

We not only increased the number of Secondary schools but at the 
same time we have been always very conscious of their qualitative improve¬ 
ment. The Government of India set up the Mudaliur Commission to 
examine Secondary Education and recommended improvement. The 
Commission recommended the diversification of courses beginning from 
the niirth class and introduced the system of higher secondary and multi¬ 
purpose secondary schools. The system was abolished m the year 1972 
with consequent confusion. In the meantime the Kotluiri Commission’s 
Report had been out, and was being discussed. 

Keeping in view the demands of the students and the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Kothari Commission, the Government of Bihar decided (vide 
notification No. 4830 dated 23rd November, 1974) to introduce the 
10+2+3 scheme. In pursuance of this decision the new curriculum was 
introduced in 1975 at the primary stage, Upto the year 1978 Bihar has 
been able to introduce the curriculum upto Class YUL By the year 1980 
classes IX and X would be covered and the students would take the first 
public examination under the new scheme in the year 1981. 

Implementation 

Bihar had to bring some changes in the existing structure of classes at 
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the primary und sccoiulary slagc. Wc ha\ c hecir able sn far to prepare 
teachers and textbooks etc, according to the needs of the students. 

To implement the new curriculum in cla.sscs IX ami Ihlmr has to 
prepare teachers and textbooks. 

Problems and l.ssues 

There arc 8 Teachcis' Training Collepe.s in the State. Their mam 
respon.sibility is to give pre-service training (B. 1 d.). But due tothe 
implementation of the new curriculum, they arc also ananyin;’ in-,set\ ice 
training courses. The S.LTh, the Slate In.stitulc (d" Science, and Ijv.litnte 
of English arc also organising m-scrvice luiiiiiiii’ coury^c*.. Wa .uc 
contemplating to hold in-service training coiir-.e\ p.utuul.nly for 
modern maths, work experience, etc. Wc have oidy oi c I’lnsica! Ti.mung 
College. To cope with the demands id' the Sccmulaiy ichooK. urotber 
Physical Training Chillcge m.iy he cstahlished. 

As far as the ciucstiou ot picpaung textbooks is i.itr.v.cu!cd, Bihar has 
a Textbooks ruhlislmig t'oipoi.ilion, ami all n.ition.ih-ed toxhi. oks arc 
publi.slied thioiigh thi.s Coipoiation. As soon a.s the cutriculum for 
clas.scs IX and X is liiuiliscd, textbook writers would fc appointed by the 
Education Ucpailmcnt. The books would be wtittcn by them ami the 
Corporation would publish them- The books are disirdnited to the .sciiooK 
through the help of Teachers' Cooperative S<'ciclies ,md the wholesale 
dcaleis/rctail dcaler.s. 

In Bihai the cuinailiim is finalised with the help of .subject com¬ 
mittees and S.l.li. In subject committees the subject .specialists, cduett- 
cationists, cxpeiicnccd headmasters and teachers and also university 
professors are invited. It i.s the I-ducation Department which finalises the 
curriculum and the approval of the government is c.ssential for its final 
acceptance. 

Special features 

The following institutions have been founded for smooth working of 
Secondary Education ; 

1. Board of Secondary Education ; Is is an autonomous body. It deals 
with tlic recognition ot secondary scliools, eonstilutiim of School 
Managing Commit tec,s and service conditions of teachers. It also 
extend.s help in the appointment of teachers. Tlii.s has enabled the 
payment to teachejs in time and the teachers have been freed from 
tlte clutches of Managing Committees. 

2. Education Service Commission : It is an autonomous body. It 
deals with the appointment of teachers and headmasters of secondary 
schools. It i.s the duty of the Commission to advertise, to conduct 
interviews and to rocoimncnd the names for appointment to the Bihaf 



Board of Secondary F-ducation- This lias ensured fair helectkin and 
appointment of teachers, 

Bihar School Examination Board : It is an autonomous body. 
Education upto secondary stage is free; hence the numher of examinees 
is increasing. This year 2.25 lakhs of examinees have appeared in 
the Secondary School Examination. 

(a) Examination Centres: The examination,s conducted by the 
Examination Board arc fair. Most of the examination centres are in 
the towns so that the centres can get every possible help if necessary 
from the magistracy and police. In every centre there is one perma¬ 
nent observer, and one magistrate with armed forces. Besides this, 
flying squads arc appointed for three/four examination centres. 
The questions are supplied to the nearest bank or government 
offices to enable .the Centre Supdt. to get the question papcr.s daily 
in time. 

(b) Evaluation Centres ; Examining of answer-books arc cen¬ 
tralised. Examiners arc appointed invariably from amongst the 
teachers. There is provision of only 8 co-cxamincr.s under one head- 
examiner from this year in place of 12 co-examiners. The examiner 
can examine only 30 answer-books in a day. This has been done to 
ensure justice in examining answer books. 

The answer-books of a division are sent to the other divisions. 
Not only this, the answer-books of each subject of one examination 
centre are sent to various evaluation centres. The result is published 
in time. It is prepared with the help of the computing machine. 

(c) Secondary Examination Result: There are some notable 
points in connection with the examination results. They are ; (a) the 
students who pass in all subjects but fail only in English are declared 
‘Pass without English’, (b) If one has failed in one of the elective 
subjects, but passed in the additional paper (10th paper) one can 
make a request that he be allowed to offer the additional paper in lieu 
of one of the elective subjects in which he has failed, to get through 
the examination, (c) If one has passed in English and has obtained 
proficiency marks (Maths 75% likewise in any other subject) but has 
failed in one subject, he is given weightage upto 10 marks in the 
failed subject to get through the examination. Thus a very rational 
approach has been taken in preparing secondary examination results. 

Last year (1977) we had 46% result. The above rational 
approach has enabled many examinees to get through the Secondary 
Examination. This has checked the wastage of manpower as well. 

4, School Complex : This system is introduced m three districts of Bihar. 
This is an example of decentralisation and has given self-respect 
to teachers, 



Development Atilhoriii' Board for the Development of Scheduled 
Tribes of (lihoia-'Noppur Division and Sinuhal Paraganu District; A 
number <d'.sccoiulary sclitmls me am by missiomiies. Chhota-lNagpur 
Division IV full of minerals. Several heavy hon industries like IISCO, 
TIl.-CO, HATIA, BDKAllt) are installed in Chbota>nagpur Division. 
They arc al.so runnini' secondary schools in a good number. The 
establishment of D.a'.B. for ChUota-Nagpur and Santhal Paragana 
would give a push in the expansion of .Secondary I ducution among 
the scheduled tribes. 

Netarhul Re.sidentiaf School ; It is a residential school run by the 
Government of Bihar. It is an ideal inslitution located on the hiU 
in the district of Palamu under C hhota-Nagpur Division. 



Curriculum Development in the State of Gujarat 


V.K. mntre 


Background 

Curriculum dcvclopmciu must be seen as an integral and continuous 
part of educational policy and planning, 

In view of the present e,\pansioii of education, the revision of aims and 
objectives of education and the varying needs of pupils at the primary as 
v/ell as secondary level, It became necessary to revise and reconstruct 
the school curricula in Gujarat State in 1966. So the “scheme for the 
reconstruction of the total school curriculum in the state of Gujarat” was 
prepared by the Syllabus Reconstruction Committee. Guiding principles 
of education and general and specific objectives of Primary & Secondary 
Education were specified. 

Pattern of education 

At present Primary Education stage is of seven years. The Secondary 
Education is spread over five years: (a) Secondary Education (3 years) 
(b) Higher Secondary Education (2 years). 

Some higlilights of the syllabus 

Pivmotioml agencies 

After deciding upon the pattern of education subject-wise committees 
were appointed for preparing syllabus for different subjects for elementary 
and secondary stages. In Syllabus Committees there was due representa¬ 
tion. of subject-experts, curriculum specialists, tcaciicr-educators and 
teachers. The syllabus prepared was discussed with a group of teachers 
and their suggestions were incorporated. 

Specialities of the syllabus 

The Science syllabi for standards 1 to Vll were specified in terms of 
concepts, principles and phenomena. Activities to be performed by the 
students and teachers were enlisted gradewise. In standards I to IV it is 
Environmental Science. In standards V to VII the syllabus of Science has 
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been divided into three discipiincs: (a) Biology tb) Physics (c) Chemistry. 
A few elements of open syllabus were iiU rod need in SiK'ial Studies at the 
elementary stage, c.g. your village, district, local saints, local leaders, etc. 
Teaching approach to certain subjects like grantmar and languages was 
described in detaih 

Objeclivcs 

The curriculum has been developed so as to achieve the educational 
goals and general objectives us mentioned below in terms of behavioural 
changes : 

1. Individual growth 

(0 Physical development 

(ii) Emotional development 

(iii) Intellectual development 

(iv) Moral development 

(v) Training of the hand. 

2. Vocational skills 

3. Social skills. 

The ciiruculum is need-based, life-related, child-centered and 
cnviionincnt-oricntcd. 

Implementation 

Curriculum development pi ogtamme has been implemented elTcctively 
in the State thiough the Curriculum Cell in the SIPl This Cell was 
established in 1972, The Cell has brought out curriculum guides* source 
books in Social Studies, workbooks in Languages, and prepared teaching 
kits for Mathematics and Languages, It has also brought out teaching-aid 
manuals with a view to encouiaging teachers for preparing improvised 
teaching-aids. 

Orientation courses 

The revised syllabus was upgraded. Subjects like Mathematics and 
Science were totally recast. So in-service progrumnics were organised. 
The selected key personnel wcie lirsl trained who in turn trained the rest 
of the tcachcKS, The training programmes were so organised that almost 
all teachers were trained before introducing the syllabus, 

Teachers^ handbooks 

In order to help teachers to develop teaching units for class-room 
teaching, teachers’ handbooks were prepared for all subjects for all 
standards under the following heads : 

(i) Units of the content 

(ii) Objectives of each unit 
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(iii) Learning experiences 
(’ll) Teachers’ activilies 

(b) Students’ activities inside and outside the classroom. 

(iv) Teaching-learning material 

(v) Evaluation. 

Jnstvuciional material for stuclcntx 

The production of textbooks has been nationalised. In subjects like 
Science and Mathematics a few textbooks were tried out in 30 schools 
before introducing them, on a large scale and they were modiliccl as a 
result of the try-out. Textbooks are evaluated at regular intervals and, 
where needed, corrected versions are published generally at the end of 
three years. The nationalised textbooks have become popular because of 
their quality. 

Curriculum renewal project 

With a view to making education more useful and meaningful to the 
people of the rural area, Curriculum Renewal Project has been taken up 
by the SIE with the financial aid of UNICEF. Curriculum has been deve¬ 
loped on the basis of the felt needs, and instructional materials have been 
prepared keeping in view the nivtnre of the local environment. Books, 
workbooks, project charts, etc. for Environmental Studies have been 
prepared. 

Developmental activities in community education project 

Through this project, it has been decided to arrange a system which 
may bring in co-ordination of development agencies working for that 
area. 

Non-formal education 

With a view to educating the youth in the age-group 15-25 years who 
have never gone to school or who have left studies half-way, a non-formal 
education project has been taken up. In this regard, the following book¬ 
lets were prepared in six areas directly related to their life. 

1. Our health 

2. Better home and family life 

3. Our country and civic life 

4. Our agriculture 

5. Development of human values 

6. Vocational improvement. 

This material mainly consists of visuals alongwith few explanatory 
sentences for neo-literates. Literacy and numeracy lessons are included 
as an in-built system of each lesson in above mentioned areas, 



Teach ciifilisli series of ra<lio lessons 

In Gujarat State F.nglisli was tiiuglit as sccoiui language from standard 
VIll. Rct'cnlly it lias been UccKicd to miriHUiec r.iiglisli fioin standard 
VI on optional basis, Six weeks' training conises were organi.sctl for 
primary teachers with llic help of Secondary I'cachcrs Training t'ollegcs. 
Also a seiies of radio lessons luus been arranged for teacher.s. Support 
material for each lesson has been prepared and supplied to teachers in the 
form of a special issue of'Jeevan Shikshan’. 

Problems and issue.s 

The syllabus has been upgraded to such an extent particularly in the 
subjects ot Mathematics ami .Science that teachers as well us students find 
it heavy and dillicult to implement. Needs of tomorrow and rural deve¬ 
lopment are not adequately reflected in the curriculum. 



Evaluation Practices in the State of Gujarat-'-A C!a.sc Study 


Dr. {Km) hf. C. lUiaii 


Contiruous evaluation of the all-round development of children 

Curriculum is a wider term that includes uU the programmes conucclod 
with the teaching-learning aspects in the school. Tlie ull-sidcd develop¬ 
ment of children requires that all the programmes should be implemented 
in such a way as to help the child to attain full and all-sided development. 

Evaluation is an in-huilt process necessary for th.c successful imple¬ 
mentation of the curriculum. The planned curriculum cannot be imple¬ 
mented unless the programmes have been evaluated at every .step and 
remedial programmes have been given. Therefore, a continuous evaluation 
prograrnnic was undertaken. 

The revised syllabus based on the curriculum came into existence in 
the early seventies and thus it was in the early seventies that SIM, Ciujurat 
undertook a continuous evaluation of the all-sided development of children. 
Guidance and remedial teaching were inter-woven aspects of lire pnw 
gramme. The programme has been undci taken in standard.s V, VI and Vll. 

Special features 

The following five aspects of child development have been considered 
for evaluation: (a) physical development, (b) intellectual development, 
(c) personal and social qualities, (d) development of altitudes and 
personality traits through co-curricular activities. 

The programme has been undertaken by SIE, Gujarat since l'>74, It 
was started in 36 primary schools of Baroda District and this year it has 
been extended to all the primary schools of Gandevi Taiuka, Vulsad 
District and to the 50 primary scliools of the [■xtension Services Centre 
m Ahmedabad District. 

1. Physical development 

(a) The aspects taken into consideration are : 

(i) height, (ii) weight, (iii) height/weight ratio, (iv) audio-visual 
defects and (v) others. 

(,b) Techniques of assessment: (i) observation by teachers, (ii) medi- 
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cal chcck-np 

(c) 'looKol assessment: (i) mcasmcmciU hy ic.ichcrs (ii) rating scales 
(tl) Peri(Hlicily Iwfcc a year : one per term. 

2. Inliih\ tinit (/ci i /o/vfa ;rr iScliulaslic Aspects) 

(a) Aspects inchKlcel arc ; (i) \sriltcii tests, <ii) loading skills, 

(lii) liamiwiiting skdK, livj oral csprcssioc, (v) map reading, chart 
and table reading, ivii practical esaminatum in science. 

Written tests are there ior all the academic suhiccls, 

(b) Tcclmiques of assessment inchidc: (i) written esaininalion, 

(ii) oral examination, im) pr.ictical examination. 

(c) 'fools of assessment me in tlie form of : question papers drawn by 
cl.issrtiotn teaci ers teaeliing the subjects. 

(d) Periodicity and nature of assessment 

(i) Peiiodical fortnightly tests in eacli subject arc conducted by 
the teachers in liic hr.st term, tjucstion-papers arc of 25 
marks and cme-hutir duration. 

(ill Terminal esaininations at the end of the dirst term arc of txvo- 
luHirs’' dur.uiun liaving 5d marks. 

(iii) There are also periodical fortnightly tests for the academic 
subjects during the second term. (Question papers are of 25 
nuirk.s each and of one-hour duration. 

(iv) Annual tests consisting of UK) marks per subject and of 
3-hour.s’ duration are conducted at the end of the year. 

All the schoUistic aspects of development are evaluated through 
teachcr-inade tests. No intelligence, aptitude or diagnostic te.sts are used 
due to tlic lack of financial provision. 

Fortnightly tests are usually conducted on Saturdays. With a view to 
avoiding continuous tension of examination, tlic subjects to be tested are 
announced the previous afternoon. The assessed answer-books arc to be 
returned on the following Monday or Tuc.sday. The question-papers and 
the answers written by the pupils arc discussed to provide pupils the 
necessary feed-back. 

3 . Pcrxancil anti snciul qualiiks 

(a) The aspects included arc : (i) discipline, (ii) regularity, (iii) punc¬ 
tuality, (iv) habits of cleanliness, (v) emotional stability. 

(b) The technique of assessment is observation. 

(c) The tools of assessment arc five-point rating scales. 

(d) Periodicity is twice a year, once per term. 

4. Attiluck’S 

(a) The aspects included are; (i) attitude towards learning, (ii) attitude 
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towards tcachcrii, (lii) attiuidc lovnarth 5tcluHd'‘» (ul attitude to¬ 
wards school property, tv) attitude towards fellow students. 

(b) The technique of assessment K observation. 

(c) The tools of assessment arc five-point latmg scales. 

(d) Periodicity is twice a year, once per Icrnn 

5. Pcrsoimlity n'Jlactcil thniu^h co-cuiricuhir acfiyidf'x 

(a) The personality traits included arc til sense of responsibility 
(ii) initiative, (hi) industriousness, (ivl co-opcrativcncss. tv) spirit 
of social service (vil civic consciousness, tvii) leadership qualities. 

(b) The technique of assessment is observation, 

(c) The tools of assessment are five-point rating scales. 

(d) Periodicity is twice a year, once per term. 

Promotion to the nest grade to be given on the basis of 
children’s performance generally on all the previously mentioned five areas 
and particularly on luea no.2 - intellectual development. Children have 
to work continuously throughout the year and there is hardly any chance 
success or chance failure. 

The Primary Education Act and rules do not allow the abolition of 
promotion examination and therefore promotion-ex,imiinUion has not 
been done away with in this experiment. lienee there is no fear of stan¬ 
dards of education being lowered. 

Moreover* there is an in-built system of continuous guidance through 
a continuous assessment of children, Each fortnightly test is an evalua¬ 
tion and provides the base for guidance that helps children in their next 
performance. 

Lastly, at the end of the academic year all the children arc not 
promoted automatically to the next grade; the weak students are expected 
to work during vacation. They are assessed in the beginning of the next 
academic year and, if found suitable, go to the next upper standard. 
The important aspect of the programme is the involvement of teachers at 
every step. 

Better results can be achieved if refined standardised assessment tools 
can be made use of. At every point of assessment teachers arc expected 
to record the observations and assessment in the forms devised specially 
for this purpose. These records are very useful for another programme 
undertaken by SIE, viz,, “Guidance Services for the Primary Schools”, 



Changes in the School Curriculum at (he Primary Stage 
(Classes I to IV) in the State of Haryana 


Yo^imlcr Kuimr 


Background 

The jvUitc of Haryana canic into being on 1st November, 1966. At that 
time schools were lew and the area \va.s economically backward. The 
educational siruclurc was: 

1. Primary classes I to V 

2. Middle classes VI to VIH 

3. HiglvHigbci S'ceondury Schools with classes IX to X or IX to XI. 

4. f'our years of College or three years of College for students passing 
High/Highcr Secondary stage. At tliat time the curriculum in vogue 
was that adopted in the joint stale of Punjab. After rcorganisa* 
tion, the Government opened new schools and tlie e.visling ones 
were Upgraded so that education was brought nearer to the 
students'. As the state launched developmental programmes it was 
felt that the existing curriculum \va,s subject-based information- 
oriented, obsolete, inadequate and out-dated to meet the needs of 
developing society. The prevailing poor standards warranted 
qualitative improvement in education. The Hducation Com¬ 
mission (1964-66) had also stressed the need to raise, upgrade and 
improve the school curriculum, so as to make it in tunc with the 
life of the people, 

Keeping all these factors in view it was decided to adopt the curri¬ 
culum formulated by N.C.E.R.T, with minor changes here and there 
keeping in. view the needs of the State, 

Objectives 

The objectives of the new curriculum were : 

1. to develop love of truth and moral values; 

2. to help the child to-devclop his personality and to enable him to 
understand his environment that was changing at a rapid rate; 

3. to help each child to use in his daily life the skills of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and to seek information and express himself 



creatively and artistiLidh; 

4. to develop in the child tl^c qualities ol'o 1 ciU/cnMiip .aul to 
imbue in him paliiidic tcnniir, hclpmp him to t,d,e luv lull sliaie 
in the life of llte home* the ncjphbniHimoO, the -d-itc aiul the 
country; und 

5. to help the child to acquiic a sciciUilic outlook aiui an elementary 
undeisUinding of the piocesscs ut natute. 

Special features 

1. In the old curriculum Ihcic \\as a provision to teach isw) languages, 
viz. j mother tongue from class I ami second language lioin class 
III. The new syllabus pn»vidcd for only one lanpuapc i c. mother 
tongue (Hindi). 

2. With rogaid to inutlicmatics, it Was decided not to follow the 
N.C.L.R.T pattern So nuKletn malhemati'LS was not inttoduccd 
and the old one was retained. 

3. The contents in General Science were eniichcd and emphasis w'as 
laid on learning through doing. 

4. In Social Sciences, the syllabus foi classes I and 11 was left open 
with only broad outlines such as our home, om family* out school, 
our neighbourhood and our needs. In cIusscn III to V u was 
brought on pur with the M.CJi.R. I. vsyllabus. 

5. A new subject, namely, Recreational Activities was inlioduced. 
This new subject incliulcd areas of drawing and painting, music 
and drama, clay-modelling, sanitation and physical education. 

Implementation 

Mere revision of ciunculum is of no avail if it is not implemented 
well. Hence the following steps were taken so that the objectives of 
qualitative improvement could be achieved, 

1. As the content was enriched, the classroom leachcis needed 
oiientation for effective teaching, 'Ihercfore the following mea¬ 
sures have been adopted : 

(a) In-service traming courses for primary teachers have been 
organised every year since 1973, livery year 5 la 6 thousand 
teachers are trained. I'hc duration of the eouiscs is three 
weeks. Training is imparted at one Innuircd centres located all 
over the stale. Resource pcisonncl for these centres are 
trained beforehand at S.l.E. every year, 1hcsc courses arc 
organised during the summer vacation. Every primary teacher 
of the state has been covered under the scheme till 1977* 
This year the circle is being repeated. 

(b) It was realised by the authorities that in-service training 
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.siitnifu tv ,s k. 1 'iJthiVimj! ,>0 a,i t<.) iticic.n.c professional 

ctiii. inioy. A .ssstfiii of ssisool tcMnpiesc;; was evolved in 
10 / 4 . I'lulci lius system about 400 eenties for fiiithcr iii- 
,sci\uc it.nnn.}', of Isashcis were established m 1 lii’h Hipher 
bteoiui..i\ Juiuoi II, iMc ‘I rainiinj Schools. 1 seii centre calcis 
to the ! ced ol tc.iehci.s teacJmij', in an au'a within N kins, of (lie 
ccutie. About hi to d.'' teachers attend the centre once u 
inoiiih on a .Satuulav. Ihc problems ol the teachers arc 
solved and guidance is given to them. 

(el .A monthly may.i/ine, namely . ‘J’tathmik .\dh\apak' is pub- 
hshed by .S.I.b and distributed I'tcels to all primary tcacheis. 

I ins IS a sort of .service Uainin;'. ihroujih coiicspoiulcnce. 

(d) .Special traimiut in teaching ot science was mipaiLed. .Science 
kits were also piovuled. 

(c) In 1477 .A l.R. Rohtak with the coilaboralion of the Depart¬ 
ment started pioprammcs for teachcis on evciy Saturday, 

2. tAith the evception of mathematics, hooks published by N.C.Iv.R.T. 
vveie adopted .dlei making necessary ch.mi'cs. 'Icachcr-guides 
and vvoikhooks were prepared and supplied to the teachers. 

3. Icachcr.s were imparted training in the preparation of instructional 
materials. 

4. Tiic cunicula were implemented in a phased manner i.c., I to III 
ehnsscs in 1472, IV class in 1473 and V class m 1474. 

5. The cuiriculum being closely associated with tlie mode of evalua¬ 
tion, evaluation techniques had to be modilied. 

(a) New type of quc.stKm''papC£S contaiumg objective based and 
mostly short-answer type lest items to cover the entire syllabus 
weie introduced. Tcuchens were given training in framing 
such test-items involving the asse.ssment of knowledge, under¬ 
standing, skill and application. 

(b) It was further decided that there should be no detention in 
classes 1 and 11 provided a student has attended the school 
for 15% of the working days. 

(c) In cla.ss V annual cjtamination is held at the level of the 
school complex. This helps in maintaining the standards, 
Hindi, Mathematics, General Keience and Social Studies are 
the examination subjects. Due importance is given to oral 
examination. 

6. Medium of instruction is Hindi i.e., the mother tongue. 

7. Textbooks are nationalised and arc prepared with the active 
collaboration of S.I.E. 

8. Teachers manning single-teacher schools were given training in 
multiple class teaching. 
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9. Evety sdiool h.is (u dti instiUilioiMl pl.innins* ..nd ’aihinil. (lie plan 
to Uic higiicr 

Pfoblcins anti issuis 

L At prchcnl tiu'task t'l i,lacltipin;’ miri^ uiiiin is liiaiiily loncen- 
Iralciliu iho huiuljt of special isls. lli<* initsativc .ii'.O cnnlulciicc 
of the loai.'ht,‘r m the L‘las‘'rot>in is to he Koui'hi tor his iieativc 
involvement, ilis picsencc ami imporumee ean no loni>er be 
ignoret!. 

2. Kducation has to he meaningful and it sluniKi c.iter to the needs 
of rural life and agricultural advancemeat. \Miatevcr new ideas 
may be woven, the proviNiun of good education to undei fed children 
through schools aectmnnodated in poos buddings and huts devoid 
of equipment and materials is a challenge If this is not done 
cuniculuni planning would be a supeiiluous luxury, 

3. In view of the recommendations of Ishwai Bhai I’atel t’oimnitlec 
the government has rceenlly appointed a high-powered conuniticc 
winch has to undertake the task of reviewing the present curri¬ 
culum. The committee has been asked to suggest mudiheations 
in the picsciit curricula, 

4. One question that has been agitating the minds of cducationisl.s is 
‘should there be no detention uplo class VllI’ 7 Those in favour 
of this view argue that no detention will biing down to a huge 
extent the present wastage and stagnation and will also help u,s 
in attaining the goal of providing compulsory education in tlic 
age group 9-14 which is envisaged in our Constitution. 

5. Heavy content-load, rigid time-table, and long woiking-houts arc 
other issues which need to be tackled. 


Impact 

As a result of these modirications the standauls have definitely inipiov- 
ed as far as subject contents is conceined. 'I lie children arc now bcttci 
equipped for the secondary stage. The teachers manifest keen interest 
and alertness and keep themselves up-to-date. Tlvc number of drop-outs 
have decreased in classes I and 11 but one problem persists. Tliere should 
be no hesitation m stating that the teachers luivc nut so far been able to 
accept the policy of no detention in classes 1 and 11. TIio foregoing assess¬ 
ment is not final and a definite picture will emerge only after some 
more time. 



Curriculum Development for Elementary Schools 
in the State of Karnataka 


S. li, Mylmmih 


Baekf^round 

In the State ol'Kaniat;tK:v the liUcjit icviMOii of the Piiinury School 
cuiriailum came into cHecl fiom the academic \car ld74'-75. In puisuance 
of the niajoi recommendations of the Kothari Commission the then 
Mysore Govcinment introduced the General kducaiion programme from 
1st staiuhud to lOth standard, of which Ist slandaid to 7th standard 
forms the Primary stage and 8th standard to 10th standard the Secondary 
stage. 

In order to link the Primary School curriculum to the requirements 
of the Secondary School cuiriculum and to make education moic mean¬ 
ingful and continuous and to implement some of the major recommenda¬ 
tions of tlic Education Commission, the Primary School curriculum was 
revised. Accordingly a General Curriculum ('ommittecw'as set up in 1969 
by the Government. Seventeen sub-committees were also formed to 
prepare the syllabus for different subjects. Before the finalisation of the 
syllabus and textbooks, this was tried out on an expciiincntal basis in 
several educational institutions. Besides, opinions were also called for 
from teachers, inspecting authorities and headmasters. This revised curri¬ 
culum was finally approved at the meeting of the General Curriculum 
Committee held in February 1971, and came into force from the academic 
year 1974-75. 


Objectives 

Some of the major objectives of the revision of syllabus are the 
following 1 

1. To make Primary Education more meaningful, effective, and 
integrated. 

2. To include subjects ■ffifce --Wodoiexperifin ce; Moral Edu cation, 

tlealth Education etc il ,< cf Education ] 

3. To lay more emphasii on EihjlBi^ljEdngatipii. 

4. To make school education moi[g^ijq|e:|^];i|ig ^aij^ ^fecWve ai d to 
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minimise ill op-outs us far us possible. 

Special features of the rerisccl syllabus 

1. Provision is niLulc for pupils who do notstvuly Kannudu as their 
mother tongue or as rcp.iunal languuj^e uiulei the thiec language 
formula, lo study Kunniula as u special subject. 

2. Ifcalth Education is included in the syllabus under Cleneial Science. 

3. Basic concepts relating to population education have been incoi- 
porated in the syllabus for Social Studies. 

4* Seventeen important activities have been mcludcd under Woik 
experience. 

5. Moral Education is made compulscn> 

6. Scientific impoilaucc is given to physical education. 

Evaluation procedure 

There are no detentions in standards 1 and II, but there is scope 
for remedial teaching for belovv-avcragc students, Thi.s remedial tcacliing 
is to be cariied out during the first six weeks from the 3rd week of 
May which is the commencement of the academic year. 

From the 111 standard to the VI standard (both inclusive) there is to 
be grading system by the teacher on a 5-point scale. 

There arc to be four tests, two in each term, one mid-session exami¬ 
nation and one annual examination. The weightagc to tests and examina¬ 
tion is to be 50 ; 50. 

At the VII standard the candidate has to face a District Level 
Examination and has to score 35% marks In each subject in order to get 
promotion. 

Problems and issues 

It is but natural that whenever a reform is introduced oi a cluinge 
takes place, several problems arise. One of the iinpotlant puibloms is 
competency of the tcacheis to luindlc the dillcicnl subjects under the 
revised syllabus. To ovcicomc this, icaclici guide-books in didercnt 
subjects are supplied and also many orientation progfammes of varying 
duration are coiulucled. Teachers arc also trained in handling Science 
kits supplied to many schools. 

Innovative practices 

Several innovative practices arc taking places in the state of Karnataka 
at the Primary School level for the qualitative improvement of education. 
A few are mentioned below : 

1. The Social Studies textbook has two puits, the first pait is common 
to all the districts of the state. The second pait is different for 
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2, 111 .several taliib, Asstl. r-ilacalioiKil Ollkcrs have collected fiitids, 
faniiiure, ccjuipnieiU, etc. from ilic public fm the H'lling up of 


mid in aiiollier 'taluk’ worth nipeen four lalhit were collected in 
the form of furniture, equipment, etc. dining the laU jear. It has 
been taken up by educiitioiial adiiiiiiistriitor,s and tcachciw as a 
inovenient and it is heartening to note that the public are respond¬ 
ing in a very generous and eilcouiagiiig wiij. 




Impact 

Children do not face now as many problems as bcfi 
to secondary schools. They understand dilfercnt subjects ami topics that 
are taught at the secondary stage. The wide gap between secondary 
school syllabus and the primary school syllabus has been bridged. 

It is also felt that student paiticipalion in dilleient activities of the 
school is quite cncoiiiaging. 



Why, When anti How of Seconilai’y School Curriculum 
in Karnataka State 


C. G. V. Sctty 


The Karnataka State, an iiitcguil part of this gical, fast-developing 
country, IS fully aware of its responsibilities lowauls its riiLiue citizens. 
It is taking timely action to meet the chullcngcs as and when they arise. 
The curriculum has undergone changes and inoclifietilions many a time to 
meet the new requirements. 

Earlier revision 

In pursuance of the major leoommcndations of the Kothari Education 
Cornmission of 1964-66, the then Mysore government promptly introduced 
the General Education Programme for the standards 1 to 10, tlic ediica- 
tlonalladderbeing4-t-3d 3'l-2 1-3. The then existing secondary school 
syllabus with electives was revised and a new clcctivclcss .syllabus was 
introduced from the year 1969-70 onwards in a phased manner. The 
state government constituted various subject-committees to prepare and 
finalise the syllabi for all the standards in all the subject areas. Eminent 
educationists, professors in the subject aieas and class-room teachers were 
involved in this task This syllabus specially in core subjects struck a 
middle-of-tlie road policy. Some modem topics specially in mathematics 
and science sricli as a few elements of modern nrathcnuities, nuclear 
physics, were included 

Recent revision 

As has already been mentioned, the fast occurring changes not only 
in the field of science and technology but also in the frcld of politics-- 
both at national and international levels—-have necessitated a further 
revision of the syllabus. The primary school syllabus was revised and 
was finally approved at the meeting of the General Curriculum Committee 
field in February 1971 Text-books based on this new syllabus were prepar¬ 
ed by expert committees consisting of experienced and eminent teachers in 
all tfie subject areas for all the standards. 

By the end of 1977-78 tfie introduction of tfie new primary school 
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curriculum was completed. As the content of the s>llahi of the primary 
classes was enriched and updated, the esistiiig secondary schonl syllabi 
required not only enrichment but also icstrucliiting and inodiiicatioii so 
that the gaps in the courses of studies he bridged, 

Thus the revision of secondary school curriculum was taken up with 
the following two main objectives ; 

(i) to cnncli the content to update it and make it a continuous pro¬ 
gramme of studies. 

(ii) to make the educational standards of the state on par with the 
national level as contemplated under 10 1 2d 3 pattern of educa¬ 
tion. 

To achieve these objectives the government of Karnataka set up a 
co-ordination committee consisting of eminent cducalionisUs, university 
professors, teacher educators and practising teachers. The main job of 
the committee was to chalk out the general purciplcs and broad outlines 
for the revision of the syllabi. In addition, eleven subject-committees were 
also constituted to prepare the vSyllabi in dilTcient disciplines. These 
expcit committees picpaicd the syllabi under the guidance td‘ a chaiinian 
who was also a member of the co-ordination committee. The draft 
syllabi were placed before subject inspectors and class-room teachers 
for comments. Then suggestions were caicfully examined by the co-ordi¬ 
nation committee which gave a final shape to the diaft. In addition to 
bringing about LCitain changes in tlic content, etc. the scheme of exami¬ 
nations was also icviscd This comes into cfVcct from tlic year 197H-79. 

Some special features of the iircscnt syllabus 

1. It is in tunc with the lO-i 2d 3 pattern contemplated at the national 
level. 

2. Sanskrit is introduced ns a thiid language in lieu of Hindi. 

3. Provision has been made for the study of Kannada, the regional 
and official language, as a third language for those whose mother 
tongue is not Kannada The scheme of language study has been 
so framed that cvciy pupil will study Kannada for utlcast 3 
periods a week. 

4. The thematic and idea content in language text-books have been 
specially stated so that the national goals of secularism, demo¬ 
cracy and national integiation arc highlighted and emphasised, 

5 Development of values of life and altitudes constitute an integral 
element of the syllabus and is spread over the school course and 
is so phased that the essential features are covcicd in a three-year 
course. 

6. A suitable piogramme of activities that ensure the development 
of social and civic competencies have been included in the content 
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of the sociul sciences - history, peojtrnphy and civics. Tn each of 
these subjects arc mdiidci.1 project woik or piactic.il .ictivities to 
be done, cither in the classroom or outside llic school or in the 
library. 

7. Physical and economic geography has been adcqn.itdy dealt with, 

8. Current topics like our forest wealth, picseivation of tmes, wild 
life, population education have been induded in the .social sliulies 
syllabus. 

9. Healtb education forms a part of science syllabus. 

10. Practical work in Science subject has been given '-ulheient impor¬ 
tance. 

Scheme of examination 

There will be in all eleven papers to be answered by a pupil at the 
time of examination for a total duration of 251 Iiouih. tnt.il niaiks allotted 
being 600, The present practice of setting a “New 'Ivpe I'est" paper will 
be discontinued. On the other hand, questions which waiiant the pupils 
to write a word or a phrase or a sentence as answer are to he .set .uul these 
can be answered in the answer-book itself, 

Candidates obtaining 35% of the maximum rnaiks scp.irately in each 
subject except the ihiid language shall be dcclaicd to have passed. And 
a candidate who gets not less than 25",'j marks m the III language niul not 
less than 30% in each of the remaining subjects and 35!',j in aggrcg.itc 
shall also be declared to have passed. 

Candidates failing in any subject may appear in that subject in sub¬ 
sequent examinations (subject to a maximum of 3 atlemptsh 

Some bottlenecks 

It is usual that changes are met with protest. Tire Introdui.tion of 
the present syllabi is no exception to this. Teachers arc raising their voice 
against this, saying that this is of very higli st.indard, Recently the 
Karnataka State Secondary Schools Itc.idmaslei.s’ Association conducted 
a two-day seminar to discuss this syllabus and passed a resolution request¬ 
ing the government to review it and to dilute it to some extent. But a 
casual survey reveals that it is only teachers who are again,St lliis but not 
the pupils. It is true, though many people do not agree with this, that 
pupils are capable of rising to the occasion provided arrangements arc 
made to deliver the goods in a proper way, There is some justification in 
the argument of the teachers too. A number of topics wliich have 
found a place in science & mathematics syllabi are of latest origin. Most 
of the teachers have not studied them at the time of their giaduation. 
Hence there is a dire need for arranging suitable intensive and extensive 
prienfation courses in almost all the disciplines for all the teachers, 
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ll is also essential tliat vluinls have to he iHjtiipiicd with goad 
labniiilories for ctmdiicliiig science classes piojvily. No doubt it is a 
sliipeiuloiis task. The Stale goveniincnt is taking all possible steps in 


tlicse directions, in orienting tcacheis and equipping the schools. 



It is heartening to note that the general public, especially the educated 
class, takes enough interest in the allairs of education. Parents, many a 
time, offer suggestions ami comments on the content of the syllabus and 
particularly text-books. One can sec this in articles and letters to the 
editor in the newspapers too, 

But the educational policies of dillcrcnt political parties do cause 
some confusion at times, The debate that is going on regarding 1012 - 3 
pattern is an example which substantiates the above slatemcnt, 

ll would be better if educational policies ami patterns arc determined 
by a body of real experts in the field of education who arc free from 


political bias Such an autoiioinmis body should lake all faclois into 
coiisidcialioii such as our needs, potentialities, icsmiiccs iiml c\olve an 
ouilmc of a flexible national curriculum, The states may then prepare 
then own on its basis making .suitable adjuslmenlsto meet the local needs. 
This will certainly help national integration. let us hope that such a 
mccluinism will come into being very soon. 



Curriculum Development in Kerala Stale 


T. ?. Cluwilrowkluira Kurtlui 


Background 

Kerala, the land of coconuts and back-waters is well-known for its 
high percentage of literacy. About 9000 lower piiniary schools, 3000 
upper primary schools and 1400 high schools cater to tlic cdncalioiuil needs 
of the school-going population. Hence a child need not walk more than 
two kilometers to attend a primary school except m very hilly areas. 
There is a high school in every Parichayat of Kerala. Naturally the school 
enrolment is very high. But unfortunately, we fail to keep a lot of them 
in the school; hence the drop-outs arc many. 

Pattern of education 

Even from 1961 Kerala is following the 10-)2f3 pattern. But the 
plus two stage is attached to the universities and the ten-year schooling is 
looked after by tire Department of Education. The first four classes 
constitute the primary and almost all the primary schools arc independent 
of high schools. Standards V to Vll foim the Upper Primary section 
which IS either attached to the lower primary section to form Upper 
Primary Schools or to high schools. Classes VIll to X form the liigh 
school stage. 

Course of studies 

Malayalam is the medium of instruction throughout the sclrool stage 
except rn certain English-medium schools. In bilingual areas the medium 
of instruction is also the minority language of that locality, The fir.st 
language is the mother tongue i.c., Malayalam in the case of most of the 
schools. There is provision to offci .Sanskrit or French as a part of the 
first language. English is taught as a second language from class IV and 
Elindi is taught from class V as compulsory subjects 

Mathematics, containing elements of new mathematics, is taught as a 
compulsory subject throughout the school stage. Integrated General 
Science is taught till class Y and Science is taught as separate discipline 
from standard VI. Integrated approach rs followed in teaching Social 
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Studies* Physical education and Art arc taught in all schools and Music 
is taught in some of the schools. It may be noted that there is only one 
common stream of school educaiicMi in Kerala* 

Curriculum revision 

Curriculum revision was thought of as early as 1^69* The then 
existing curnculum was criticised to be outdated and inadequate to meet 
the changing needs of the society. The teachers gave great weight age to 
rote memorisation, lienee all agencies connected with education supported 
the view of revising the curriculum. The objectives of revising the school 
curricula are as follows ; 

(i) to equip the child with the necessary knowledge, understanding, 
skills and attitudes to function cflccUvcly in a changing society. 

(ii) to equip the child with necessary competence to contribute his 
share for the development of the society and the country at large. 

(iii) to make the child an etlcctivc functional member of his home, and 

(iv) to develop in the child aesthetic sense and the power to appicciutq 
excellence. 

Implementation 

Diaslic changes were needed in the subject areas of Science and 
Mathematics, Hence the model piitnary syllabi Jpicparcd by the NCERT 
in Mathematics and Science wcic taken as the basis 'fhey wcie translated 
into Malayalam with ccitam changes and discussed in detail m tluee 
regional scmiiuus ofsclectcd teachcis, education extension officers, assistant 
education officers, teacher educators, etc- The iccommendations were 
pooled and consideicd by the Syllabus Finalisation Committees for the 
respective subject areas Experts from NCFRT also helped in the finalisa¬ 
tion of the cun iciilum. Committees for other subject areas also worked 
out the levised curriculum in their respective areas, 

Textbooks and teacher-guides weic prepared in the workshops. The 
curriculum for Science was tried out in 48 lower primary schools and 30 
upper primary schools in three distiids of the State, The feed-back from 
these schools was helpful in the preparation of the final textbooks and 
teacher-guides. 

The curriculum for High School stage was revised by separate 
committees afterwards. Bui it was not tried out in any of the subject areas. 

The curriculum for classes I to V was introduced simultaneously in 
1971-72. The rew curnculum for class VI and class VIII was introduced 
next year and so on. Tl\c first batch of students who had the new curri¬ 
culum took tlie SSLC Examination in 1976. 

The State Institute of Education was primarily responsible for all 
steps in curriculum revision. When tlie curriculum for High School 
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classes was introduced, there was strong opposition from tcaclicrs and a 
section of the public. In the light of this, government have appointed a 
coiTimiltee to review and revise periodically the curricula forvaiious 
stages of school education. Sevcial subject committees aic involved in 
this also. Certain changes were suggested and the curriculum materials 
were revised accordingly. But the structure and approach of the curri¬ 
culum remain almost unchanged. 

Problems and issues 

Teacher preparation is vital for the success of any cmnculuin change. 
The following steps have been taken in this direction : 

1. Preparation of cuniciduni materials 

Teacher-guides aie available in all subject aicas for all classes. 
These guides were prepared in woikshops of teachers. Instructional 
materials in the form of reference books foi Leaclicrs are also available in 
Science and Mathematics. 

2. Orientation of Fleiichnasters and teachers 

Almost all the headmasters of High and Upper primary schools have 
been oriented towards the new curuciilum. The oirentation of lower 
prunaty school headmasters is being conducted. As class-teacher system is 
followed in lower primary classes, all teachers have to be oriented in all 
subjects. This is a huge task. Twenty-six tiaining schools were converted 
into key centres for giving in-service training to priinaiy teachers and 
this programme of in-service education continued for 3 years. By the end 
of 1977-78 about 75% of the lower primary school teachers have been 
oriented atleast in one of the two subject areas, namely, Mathematics and 
Science. 

3. In-service Education through correspondence 

Correspondence comses were run to enhance the professional com¬ 
petence of teachers of classes V, VI and VJl. This mass-media approach 
consists of thiec inputs as far as science is concerned, namely, learning 
packets, ladio lessons and activities or experiments done in the contact 
programme. About 2000 teachers arc oiientcd every year in caclt of the 
subjects—Malayalam, Mathematics and Science, 

4. Publication 

Apart from the publication of curriculum materials, the Institute of 
Primary Education publishes a bi-monthly TPE Journal’ which is used as 
a form for discussing problems of primary education. ‘Vidyapeedham’ 
another monthly published by the Directorate of Education which dis- 
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scmiliatcs well-tested educational practices and views of teachers etc, 

5. Tcck'Innp; tufuipmcni^ Sacnce mutinals 

About 1000 primary science kits and 1100 sets of scierce kits for 
upper primary classes arc supplied by the tlNlCl^b. ’Ihe department 
had vSclcctcd 2S essential items for teaching science at tlic piiimuy level, 
and about 2200 lower piimury schools were supplied with these articles. 
In the same way a kit was designed for Uttai Pradesh classes and 1300 
Uttar Pradesh Schools were given this kit at a subsidised latc. A survey 
of science materials, mainly chemicals^ needed in the high schools of the 
State was conducted and these were bought in bulk and supplied to the 
needy high schools on a no profit no loss basis. 

Yocationalisation of education 

As a legacy of basic education, almost all the primary schools have 
sanitation, gardening and programmes of health and cleanliness. In some 
of the primary schools, skills in handling basic tools arc impaitccl to the 
children. In 92 selected uppci primary scliools, training is imparted in 
ccitam trades. Here expert teachers arc appointed. 

The diversified courses in High Schools have been abolished. In 
selected high schools training in caipcntry, smithy, elecliictd repairs, liomc 
science etc., aic given to the pupils. 

One gdod feature in this area is the obseivation of social service week 
m the fust week of Octobei every ycai in all the schools of the State when 
the student community alongwith their tcachcis do useful productive work 
on a large scale 

Evaluation 

Classes I and 11 are grouped together as an ungraded unit and hence 
there IS no detention in class 1. Teaching should be designed in such a 
way that all pupils acquire a minimum standard at the end of class IL In 
all othci primary classes detention is restricted to 10%. In high school 
classes detention is restricted to 20%, 

After the inUodiiction of objective-based teaching, unit tests at the 
end of every teaching unit arc given. Tciminal examinations arc also 
conducted SO^jo weightage is given to unit tests and terminal examina¬ 
tions and the other to annual examinations in deciding promotions. 

In the SSLC examination, group system was introduced from last yean 
The languages form one group and the core subjects form the other group. 
Instead of subject-minimum, group-minimum is prescribed for a pass. 

Impact 

Though the teacher inertia was great at the beginning, the system of 



in-service contses orgatiiscd at various levels arc having their slow clVects 
and the teachers and the public have accommodated the cuuiculum which 
is testified by pupil achievement and teacher attitudes* 

No systematic evaluation of the cuniculum has been attempted yet. 

Special features 

1. The organisation of Junior Science Clubs in upper primary schools 
and upper primary section of high scliools and Science Corners in 
lower primary schools went a long way to build up pupil pressure 
on the teacher to adopt activity methods m teaching science. 

2. The voluntary in-seivicc courses organised by academic councils 
and teacher organisations helped to change the attitude of teachers. 

3. School complex progiammcs aie not successfully carried out in most of 
the areas, though good work is being done in isolated centres. 
The tendency is toward oiganising academic councils at the sub-'distnet 
level and at the district level. 



Curriculum Improvement Programme in Madhya Pradesh 
at Primary & Secondary School Levels 


R. S. Cliaiihciii 


Background 

Old curriculum and textbooks in M.P. were not up to the mark viewed 
form the future needs of the community and the country. Keeping the 
NCERT syllabus and textbooks in view, a committee was formed to change 
the curriculum. 

Objectives 

1. To develop those basic skills, knowledge and personality traits needed 
in various occupations. This means skills in reading, writing, com¬ 
putation, knowledge of physical, biological and social world; and 
fornration of attitudes, motivations and values which arc conducive 
to good work performance. 

2. To formulate practical problems and to seek and apply knowledge 
for their solution. Learning only what is in the syllabus and memo¬ 
rizing answers to anticipated examination questions are disfunctional 
and counter-productive. 

In order to achieve the above two broad tasks the curriculum was 
changed both at primary and secondary levels in M.P. 

Reorientation of teachers 

Although the curriculum was changed at primary and secondary 
levels in all subjects the science and mathematics syllabi needed special 
attention. So reorientation programmes for training the teachers were 
organised. 

Preparation of new textbooks 

Books with the changed content of instruction and new methods were 
written for students and teachers respectively. The books were written 
by subject experts, edited by senior and experienced persons, and then 
published by the Madhya Pradesh Textbook Corporation. These books 
were introduced in a phased manner. 
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The niaiti feature of the new method of inslruclion was lluit more 
emphasis was given on activity-based teaching rulhci than menunising fads. 
Teaclicr-guidcs were also publis]ied for botlipriniaiy and seeoiuiary school 
teachers and wcic distributed free of cost to all scliools by the directorate. 

Orientation of Guardians 

Another special feature of the programme wms that four or five Icctuic 
programmes (in a month) on holidays were arranged fur the guardians on 
the new content of instruction specially in mathematics* This piogrammc 
was highly appreciated by the community. 

School complex and slialii vikas samiti 

School complex and school improvement committees arc there to solve 
the difficulties faced by scliools. 

Examinations 

Objective-type and short-answer type questions cover the whole 
content and there is no choice for a student. Question-paper setters arc 
trained through workshops for new methods of evaluation by S.Llh 
Extension Dcpartiiieui, 

Mediunt of instruction 

From class I to V medium of iustructiou is the mother tongue. In 
most of the parts of M.P. it is Hindi but we have Urdu^ Sindiu, Maratlii, 
Oriya, Bengali, and English also as media of instruction. hVom class VI 
to VllI we have three languages. English starts from class VI. 

Non-fomal education 

For children who have not gone to school oi wlio arc diop-outs, 
there is non-formal education system for the age group 6-14, so that they 
may join the formal system after passing V standard oi VIII standard 
examinations. 

Work-cxjierience and crafts 

We have gardening, agriculture, toy making etc. both ut primary and 
secondary levels to develop proper attitude towards work. Work- 
experience is still at the mitial stage. 

Kishorc Bharati (at Bankheri in Hoshangahad Dist,) 

This institution is developing an entirely new method of instruction. 
The teachers teach the child at the lime when, or at a place where the child 
feels the need of knowing something about a particular thing or phenomenon 
by discovery method in the rural setting with indigenous materials, 




Froblcms and issues 

1, Low pay-scales of teachers, slow late of future proinotjoiis ami 
social status of teachers do not motivate them properly for accepting 
new changes ill the currblnni 

1 There is no extra motivation for the teachers working in rural and 
tribahireas. 

3, Difficulties are faced by some teachers in leachiiig New Matheinalits 
and increased science content even after tiainiiig. 

4. Publishing the texbooks in minority liiiigiiagcs has piovcd \cry cos 
for the M, P. Text Books Corporation. 



Science Teaching Development Programme 
in Madhya Pradesh 


H. I\L Rahman 


Background 

Ten years ago science teaching in M.P. particularly at the primary 
level was of very elementary nature. The content was poor and the text¬ 
books contained superficial knowledge of scientific facts. These books 
were prepared by commercial agencies and were sold in the open market. 
Majority of teachers working in primary and upper primary schools wcic 
unable to leach even this to their students. These teachers neither had 
studied science subjects in their school life nor in their training period, 

First phase of development 

Tn 1958 the old pattern changed from high school to higher secondary 
school and the science syllabus was also revised and the subject of biology 
was introduced. General Science was compulsory for all students. Mean¬ 
while a post of Science consultant to the D.P.I. was created and through 
this office some stimulus was given to science education. Teachers of 
many schools were oriented in new trends and practices. Lists of lequire- 
ments in different subjects were prepared and the apparatus was purchased 
centrally and supplied to all schools. 

Later on with the establishment of the State Institute of Science 
Education and the State Institute of Education efficiency of science teachers 
was increased through condensed in-service courses, lleccntly a UNICEF 
aided pilot project was started in selected primary and middle schools of 
selected districts, which has helped in the improvement of science educa¬ 
tion. 

Upgrading of science syllabus 

Advancements in the areas of science and technology prompted the 
Government to increase the standard of science education at all school 
levels. Through different subject-committees, the entire syllabus from the 
primary to the secondary level was upgraded. More or less it was on the 
pattern of NCERT with certain modifications. The syllabus of Basic 



Training Institutes for primary school teachers was also upgraded. 

Training of teaching through corrcspondcnce-cum-iustitutional training 

First of all teachers of science education of training colleges were 
oriented at SISC, then these educators at their respedive colleges .started 
orientation courses for science lectures and leucherwS of H.S.S. These 
persons afterwards took the entire responsibility of the training programme 
as resource persons, Syllabus for training was converted into minihor of 
lessons and got printed for distribution to each teacher. The cuiriciilum 
guide books on physics, chemistry and biology were also printed, New 
Mathematics was also included in the training programme. The duration 
of this training was one year with a final test at the end. .'Vn incentive 
was also pioposed in the form of advance increment or cash award after 
completion of training The tunning work started through the school- 
complex system, On each Sunday a limited number ol teaehci s assembled 
at fixed ccntics and the lesource persons reached there and tried to solve 
the problems of the tcachcis in their given lessons. During vacations, 
institutional training was given at II.S.S, centres. 

Radio lessons and T.V. programmes have also vitalised seicnec educa¬ 
tion. The activities of sciencc-cliibs and preparation of students for 
appearing in Science Talent Search Competition arc compulsory items for 
each Higher Secondary School of the state. The Science fair is a perma¬ 
nent feature at district and slate level every year. 

The entire development programme is extended to all regions whether 
rural, urban or tribal and to all sections of the community. Rural talent 
scholarship holders aie generally offering science subjects and aie doing 
well in model schools of the state. 

In the Hoshangabad District an experimental project of teaching 
science with indigenous material with given teachers and modified syllabus 
IS going on very successfully. People from the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research and from Delhi University have taken up this innovatory 
research task. 



Revised Ciirriculuin of Primary Education 
ill the State of Maharashtra 


Sw(, C. V, Pailliye 


Background 

The revised camculura lor sUiiulard I to VII was prepared duiing 
1964-66, by an ad-hoc coraraittec. This commiltce was icpicsenlcd by 
teachers, teacher educators, educationists, and educational adiiiinstrators. 
The first draft of this committee was ready in 1965 By 1966, the report of 
the Indian Education Commission was out and the committee thought it 
worthwhile to revise its report in the light of the Commission’s Report. 
So in 1966, the committee submitted its report to the State Govcinmeiit 
which accepted it and it came into force front June 1968 in a phased 
sequence. 

Need, for Revision 

1. A.ftec the second world war, the world map changed to a great 
extent. Empires collapsed and countries of the third world became 
independent one by one. Also, after the second world war science 
advanced by leaps and bounds and its impact reached the common 
masses. Speedy transport, efficient and quick means of communi¬ 
cation came within the reach of the common man. Population also 
iiicieascd to aveiy gicat extent. To sum up, in the po.st-war world, 
there weic three explosions for the man to face, (i) cxplo.sion of 
knowledge, (ii) explosion of population, and (iii) explosion of human 
aspirations. Till that time, food, clothing and shelter were three 
basic needs of man. After the second world war, education became 
the fourth basic need. 

2. At the national level also we felt a need for change of cun iculum. 
India had achieved freedom in 1947. Basic education introduced 
earlier had failed. Problems of free India were different from those 
of India uiidei the British rule. Independent India required also a 
new social order. So the national goals had to be reflected m the 
education system. 

3. At the state level, the felt need was even greater and immediate, 



to Ihc reorganisation of states, tliiec paits of tliree different stales 
aUuted the present Malnuashlra Maralinvacta, Vtdarhha and 
tern Mahurashlni. they had different patterns ol' education, 
rent syllabi and diflcrciit sets of textbooks. This stale of affairs 
been causing difiicuUics in transferring p\ipil.s from one region to 
other, lienee common pattern, common syllabus and Lomnicm 
books were the need of the time. 


'S 

actives of the new cuiricuhnn can be classified in three broad 
js: 

National objectives 
Slate objectives 

Objectives foi individiuil dcNclopment of the pupils conccincd. 
hin the fuune-work of the pattein suggested by the Indian Itdii- 
ommission ihice objectives had been adopted. 

eatiircs of the ciirriculiiiu 

curiiciilum was objective-oriented, Togothci with gcnciul objcc- 
s, the cuiiiculum gives subjectwisc objectives, standard-wise 
jctivcs with specifications, and tlic teachcis arc expected to specify 
-wise objectives and even lesson-wise objectives, 'fo bring about 
change, the State Hvaluati^m Unit had been establislied and it 
Jucted orientation courses at stale level, regional level, and at 
lict level for teachers and teacher cducalois, etc. 

5 is an activity-oriented curriculum The cun iculum itself pro- 
:s different activities in language tcachmg, mathematics, etc, 

5 cuinculum cateis for the needs of average as well as gifted pupils. 
tUphasises the iinpoitancc of science light fiom standaid I (through 
imunily living for standards I and II and as a subject from 
idard 111). 

^cognises the importance of subjects like physical education, 
ac, ait, drawing and craft. 

•ccogniscs the importance of learning rather than teaching and 
hiasiscs inculcating self-learning habits in pupils, 

of subjects 

Languages—Mother tongue, Hindi from standard 111, lingUsh from 
standard V. 
ylathematics 
Community living 
Science 

History, Civics 
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6. Geography 

7. Physical Education 

8. Work Experience 

9. Alt and Craft 

10. Music. 

Implementation 

1. In order to facilitate proper implementation and achieve qualitative 
improvement of primary education, all state level institutes were 
geared up. Orientation courses were oigaiiiscd at state level, regional 
level, and district level for teachers, teacher educators and extension 
officers. Education Officers were also oriented for this purpose. 

2. To bring about change in the tiaimng progiammc of Icaclicrs, a new 
diploma course was started. It is a post-S.C.C. two-year couise. 

3. In order to give the proper peispectivc of the curriculum to the 
teachers already in service, in-scrvicc tiainiug programme was started, 

4. In-service tiaining courses for extension officers were also started 
and orientation about the new curriculum was one of the objectives 
of these courses. 

5. Standard-wise teacher guides were prepared by SIE. 

6. School complex programines also helped to raise the standard of 
education in primary schools. 

7. A monthly—'Jeevan ShikshaiV published by S.l.E. Pane, brings out 
articles, useful for teachers to improve their teachmg. 

8. Professional associations of teachers were taken into confidence for 
effective implementation of this curriculum. 

Problems and issues 

1. Up till now not much attention has been given to subjects like work 
experience, art, music in the in-service training programme of 
teachers. 

2. Physical Education also remain only at the theory level at T.T.ls. 
No attention could be paid to help tcachcis achieve sufficient skills 
necessary to teach physical education in primaiy schools. 

3. Work experience taught in schools and those taught in T.TJs. were 
not adequately correlated. 

4. During the expansion period a number of Non-S.S.Cs had been 
recruited as teachers. A large number of them could not complete 
their S S.C. and undeitook the new D.Ed course, I-Icncc there was 
a backlog of untrained teachers. The teachers are now being trained 
through correspondence-cum-contact course, 

5. State curriculum has a general science syllabus whereas State Institute 
of Science Education orients teachers to implement discipline-wise 
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syllabus prepared by N.C.E.R.T, 

6. There were some missing links in the primary and secondary curricula. 
Those missing links were identified very recently and steps are being 
taken to link the two curricula in a proper manner. 



Curriculum Deyelopment in Maharashtra Slate 
at the Secondary Stage 


Sushihi Bapat 


The cuinculum for the Secoiidary stage in Maharashtra Stale has 
been xevised and implemented between 1972 and 1975 gradually liom 
Standard Vlll to X. Dilfcrenl subject ateas have been in trod need keep¬ 
ing in view the recommendations made by the Kotliari Coinnnssinn. 

In April, 1966 the Government of Mahanislitni issued a White Paper 
in order to acquaint the public with reconstruction of educational system 
in the State. The White Paper emphasized the objectives of modernization, 
scientific outlook, development of healthy attitudes necessary for .social 
change and the place of creativity and free thinking tlirough education. 

It may be interesting to know the position existing before the iiUio- 
duction of this curriculum. In the four parts of Mahara,shtra there were 
different Boards of Secondary Education having dilTcrent patterns. Science 
and Mathematics were compulsory in Western Maharashtra and optional 
in others, whereas English was compulsory in 'Vularhha and Maralhwada 
and Science and Mathematics optional. Work experience and social 
service were totally new subjects for all the areas. The government wished 
to have some uniformity at least in the pattern of education with a view 
to coordinating other matters like grants-in-aid. Moreover, government 
had before it the need for introduction of vocational education at the 
+ 2 stage. 

The Secondary Educational Board is the competent authority for in’- 
troduction of curriculum. It is an autonomous body, However, it has 
government department representatives, university teachers, reprc.scnlativc.s 
of teachers and K.M.S,, and local body representatives, and so on. 

In 1972-73 the work regarding change was restricted to Standard Vlll 
only. 1973-74 it was taken to Standard IX and in 1974-75 to Standard X, 
the terminal stage. 

The need for orientation of teachers in all subjects except languages 
was an urgent one. The orientation had two aspects: 

(a) Enriching the content of knowledge, 

(b) Acquaintance with new techiques and methods, 
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The content in most of the subject arc.is was enriched and the 
approach had to be changed and involvement of students was expected in 
the learning process. Methods for self-learning had to be introduced 
among the teachers. 

The .State Institute of Education in collaboration with universities and 
Institute of Science and Institute of English did the work of orientation 
for all subject teachers except the mother tongue and social sciences on a 
large scale during these years. 

Not less than 15 days (and upto 1 month) training was given to 
teachers in English, Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Work Experience, etc., in 
40 different areas. 

Handbooks and instructional materials were prepared in large mmrbcrs 
and weie distributed to all the teachers free of cost. 

The follow-up and training of teachers in new language teaching tech¬ 
niques was entrusted to Extension Services Departments at district level. 

Worlc-cxpericnce 

The roots of work-cxpcrioncc can be traced back in the concept of 
craft as a centre for instruction. Maharashtia was well convcr.saiit with it. 
Before intioducing this subject in the curriculum on a general basis, an 
action-research project to develop appropriate programnres was organised 
by the State government. During the first phase of thus action-research 
objectives of work-experience weie identified. A. certain area in two 
districts was selected for basic experimentation. Instiuctional materials 
and techniques relating to the subject were developed. In the second 
phase a pilot progiamme in 570 schooKs from all districts was undertaken 
for field test of materials and techniques which had been developed. 

In phase III the project was evaluated and then the subject was in¬ 
troduced on regular basis. No books are prescribed for the subject. Only 
handbooks for teachers are provided. 

We arc contemplating on the extent of freedom to be given to schools 
in matters of curriculum. In work-experience the State Board of 
Education has kept a provision to allow the schools to select any Work- 
experience suitable to the environment. 

Impact 

The curriculum was much appreciated in the beginning by all in the 
field of education. Schools tried to equip themselves as much as they 
could. Government also helped the schools by allowing the expenditure 
incurred on equipment as admissible for grants-in-aid. 

Problem,? and issues 

J. The results of S,S.C. Examination for the first batcli which appeared 
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in 1975 threw some light on the problems. A number of schools had 
20% pass results only, dearly indicating that the teachers lack the new 
techniques to be followed, specially from rural and tribal areas. 
The fiiilures are In Science and Mathematics and good teachers for 
these subjects arc either not available in the rural areas or if recruited 
by some special attempts they leave tlic job as soon as they get one in 
urban area or in any better field. 

2, The -1-2 stage was a great hope to students wherein vocationalisation 
was to be introduced on a large scale. Hopes luivc however been 
belied. The +2 stage olTers no such facility. 

S, The extent of freedom offered m the curriculum in certain school 
subjects like work-cxperleiice, social service is not satisfactorily 
utilised by the institutes and proper resources arc not tapped. It seems 
that these being non-cxamination school subjects there is some 
tendency to pay less attention to them. 

4. An attempt to introduce 0 &; S coiuscs was tried in the beginning. 
The idea had to be given up as criticism from all corners was received 
on the policy. 

5. The Inspecting Officers in the districts who arc expected to supervise 
and guide the secondary .schools in academic matters arc so much 
over-biii'dcncd with administrative work that they find absolutely no 
time for discharging these duties. 

6. Success in implementation of curricnlum of whatever type depends 
upon sincere attempts on lioiicsty, talent and capacity of teachers. 
Unless we are able to attract such persons to the field much cannot 
be expected. It is only through proper rapport of tcachciswith 
students, and of administrators with teachers, that lhe.se objectives can 
be achieved. 



A Case Study of Curriculum Development in Manipur 
(Primary and Secondary) 

L, S. 


Background 

School curriculum framed by the government enlisting school subjects 
like languages, mathematics, history, geography and sciences with little 
guidelines about areas and topics to be covered and achievements to be 
made by students for public exaininution continued to guide school pro¬ 
grammes in Manipur for a long time. This state of allairs remained 
unchanged till \965 when the education department adopted changes in 
the school curricula. 

The pattern of classes at present arc as follows: 

1. Pre-primary classes for I year 

2. Lower Primary classes—Classes I-II 

3. Primary classcs—classcs Ill-V 

4. Uppcr-Primary/Middle Schools-classes VI-VIU 

5. Sccondary/Highcr Secondary classcs—dasses IX-X/lX-XIL 

Objectives 

The objectives of the curriculum in the primary and secondary stages 
are understanding of the physical environment, developing desirable social 
habits, paiticipation in social life, inculcation of democratic ideals and 
values, etc. 

Curriculutii innovation 

For the first 3 years, te.xtbooks arc prescribed for languages and 
arithmetic only, and social studies and general science arc taught with the 
help of teachers’ guides. 

Thice languages arc introduced in the primary classes—Mother tongue 
from primary classes, English from class III and Hindi from class IV, 

The government of Manipur have approved introduction of Tribal 
dialects as medium of instruction and medium of examination from pre¬ 
primary classes upto class V recently. From class VI they switch over to 
Manipuri (Meitei) as medium of instruction and medium of examination. 
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Munipiiri as a languiige subject is also .idded from class III f('r tribal 
students. Thus at the stage of class IV a ti ibal sluclcut has 4 lau{'ua}.’cs 
Mother tongue, Maiupuri (Mcitcil, Ihirlish, and Hindi. 

Production of textbooks in tribal dialects has been vers slow as there 
are very few pupils belonging to a dialect and production of textbooks for 
a few hundred pupils becomes very nnecononuc.il, 

Integrated cciur.scs of Social Studies arc inlioduced in classes UHV. 
Interesting topics of history and intcrc.stiii}' anecdotes of important 
personalities, useful topics of geography, civics aic included in the syllabus. 
From class Vito XII history, geography and civics are introduced as 
separate subjects. 

Problems and issues 

Textbook writers have not fully grasped the meaning of syllabus and 
no good textbooks have been pioduccil. Incompelency on the part of the 
teachers, however trained they are, has worsened the situation with the 
result that History and Geography have become the most dull »uul dreaded 
snb'Ccts in the schools. Examination reforms have however, remedied the 
drawbacks to some extent. 

Prior to 1965 the study of Science in the schools started from class 
Vll only. Intsoduction of the new curriculum has now been started fiom 
class I. But difficulty in appointing teachers and production oftextbook.s 
came in the way and teaching of science m the schools became almost a 
failure. The students could not really deal with .Scientific problems. 

A break-through in the methods of teaching has been the implementa¬ 
tion of science education programme according to the guidelines developed 
by NCERT. Instructional materials including the new textbooks, science 
kits, etc. have also been developed. But there is .still the problem of 
teachers specially in the Middle Schools where we have only 40"« quail lied 
science teachers. Our immediate issue at hand is appoiiUment of these 
(subject) teachers in the Middle and High Schools, 



Science Education at the School Stage in the State of Manipur 


Mohendra Sm}>h 


Objectives 

While speaking of ‘Science Education’ at the school stage, one 
primarily considers the teaching of Physical and Natural Sciences along- 
with Mathematics as a preparatory step for the next higher course 
which a child is planning to pursue for iris/hcr professional career. 
But during the last few yeais, considering the modern technological society, 
educationists and social scientists view it as an integral pait of the 
study of the knowledge to be acquired by each and every ciiizcn, not only 
to have a better understanding of the present-day world but also to 
improve their material status, A summary of how this new ideal of 
Science Education was developed in the State of Manipur is given below. 

Background 

Taking an overview of the developments m the subject we may 
divide it into two periods: (1) from the year 1948 when the Gauhatl 
Univeisity was established to the year 1964 when the Stale Govern¬ 
ment revised its primary school curriculum and, (2) the period during 
which the revised curriculum was being implemented, covering ten 
academic years, i.c., from 1965 to 1974. 

In the first period, i.e. 1948 to 1964, there was a four-year class- 
siructurc in the Secondary Stage, namely, classes VII-X, and the medium 
of examination was English from class VU onwards. Thus, the first two 
years (classes VJI & VJII) were initially a prcpiiralory stage for the last two 
years of schooling. In the first two years, Science and Mathematics were 
taught as core-subjects from the text-books prescribed by the University 
for matriculation. But in the last two years of schooling, i,e, in classes 
IX-X, Science was taught as an elective subject though Mathematics 
or Arithmetic with Domestic Science for girls was retained as a core¬ 
subject. 

In the second phase, from the year 1964 onwards, the most visible 
changes/raodifications were the class-structuring and the introduction of 
the new curriculum for science at the primary stage. Since then, the 
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school pattern has been remodelled as : 

(i) Lower primary (having classes I & U). 

(ii) Primary (having classes Ill-V). 

(iii) Upper Primary (having classes VI-VIII). 

(iv) Secondary (having classes lX->i/lX.-Xl). 

With this modification in class-stnicUirc, General Science was intro¬ 
duced as a corc-subjcct for tlie pi iinaiy .stage with the syllabi drafted by 
an ad-hoc committee and approved by the government of Manipur. The 
switch-over in the medium of examination from Engli.sh to Mampuri for 
classes VII & Vlll could also be mentioned here. The Geiieial .Science 
textbooks in Manipuii wiittcn by subject experts, ami icvicwed and, 
recommended by the liducation Directouitc, were for classc,s lll-\' and 
Vl-VIII, Since no Iedrafting of science syllabi for the Secoiidaiy stage 
(classes IX-X) was done, the old prescribed science textbook wa.s adopted 
as the textbook foi that stage without any ennclimcnt in tlie content. 
NotJiing more can be mentioned with vegard to Secondary Lducaticn 
except the disciplinary approach taken in science subjects for those Higher 
Secondary schools affiliated to the Central Board of Sccondaiy rducation. 
New Delhi. 

The emergence of the Board of Secondary Liducation, Manipur in the 
year 1971, brought no major change in science curriculum or in syllabus 
except the addition of a few more relevant topics for the XU class to 
meet the changes In College Education. 

Innovation 

With the launching of the pilot phase of the UNICLf'" assisted Science 
education programme in fifty selected primary schools,'sections and in 
thirty selected Upper Primary schools./sections for Primary and Middle 
levels respectively, from the academic session 1975-76, the Education 
Directorate and the State Institute of Education planned to improve the 
School curriculuni for the Primary stage. Henceforth, Science education 
m Primary classes was taken as one of the basic units of cducalioit 
regarding the child’s understanding of this environment. 

The new improved syllabi and instructional materials of NCIiRT was 
introduced in a phased manner from the academic year 1977 for classes 
Ill-V and from 1978 for classes Vl-VlU by adding 450 Primary 
schools/sections and 180 Upper Primary schools/sectioms respectively. So 
far, 65% of the Primary schools and 35% of the Upper Primary schools 
have been covered under this programme. 

Impact 

Innovations in the method of teaching Science in the Primary and 
Upper Primary stages under the UNICEF-assisted Science Education 
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trograramc was very much appreciated by the teachers and the general 
public. Success in the programme encouraged the Department of 
Education, and more attention is now being paid to expanding the scheme. 

Problems and issues 

(a) Tcac/wr-Tiwiiiis for Sekwe 

Out of the four Government Teachers Training Institutes, viz,, three 
Basic Trarning Institutes and one Basic Training College, Science has been 
made a core-subject in the curriculum of the latter fioin the academic 
session 1976-77. Prior to that, Science was an elective subject for the 
course of that institute. The State Government has further approved the 
introduction of Science as a core-subject in the other three remaining 
institutes from the forthcoming session so as to meet the universal is alien 
of the Science Education Programme at the Primary Stage. 

In the government Post Graduate Training Gollcge aililiatcd to the 
Gauhati Univeisity, there is still no provision for training teachers in 
Science. The State Government in collaboration with the Board of 
Secondary Education, Manipur is planning to include this subject as a 
certificate course. 

(b) Science curriculum at the secoiulaiy sta^c 

As has been mentioned earlier, there arc no specific changes in 
curricula for the Secondary stage. Considering the new developments at 
the Primary stage, the Board of Secondary Education, Manipur, has 
drafted a new curriculum for the secondary schools, and Science along 
with Mathematics has been considered as the core-subject giving 32% 
of the total time allocation to Science and Mathematics. 



Curriculum in Meglialaya-A Case Study 

Miss Giiinette L)ngdoh 


Mcghiilaya is one of tlie states in the north-eastern part of India It 
consists of Khasi Hills, Jaintiu Hills, and Garo Hills. Compurativdy’ the 
educational system is more developed in Khasi Hills area. Shillona in 

particu ar, which is the capital of Meghalaya. But on the whole it is ttill 
m the developing stage. 

Before 1972 school education was under the Assam Secondary Board 
with the exception of schools in the rural areas---but after that it was 
taken over by the Meghalaya Board of Secondary Education which is 
situated in Tura that is in the Garo Hills. 

We also have the Directorate of Public Instruction, the SCERT 

“‘r ^ ■"■airbS.t DiS 

Sdiools. ^ ^ Inspector, Deputy Inspectors, and Sub-Inspcctors of 

Sh'l'ong are govern- 

ment-aided but missionary-managed, and usually these schools produce 

commute''or variou. 


Educational pattern 


Class 

Primary I to HI 


Middle English lY-Vl 

or 

Middle School 

High School VII-X 


Subjects 

Mother tongue, Arithmetic, Geogra¬ 
phy, Drawing, History and English in 
Urban Schools. 

Same as above with the inclusion of 
History and English in the rural 
schools and Mathematics & Social 
Studies in the Urban Schools. 

English (two papers). Mother tongue 
or Hindi, History, Geography, 
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General Science, Public Administra¬ 
tion, Mathematics, Addiiiotuil Math¬ 
ematics, Domestic Science* 

There are no Pligher Secondary Schools in Meghalaya. 

Art and Craft arc given due importance but the choice is very limited. 
In the rural shools, especially Khasi Schools, nccdle-v.'ork is greatly 
stressed. In some schools of the Urban areas painting, music (mainly 
piano) and Indian classical dance arc offered. 

Co-curricular activities 

Sports are given much importance, Inlcr-school sports competitions 
are held every year not only in the urban areas but also in the rural areas. 

Work experience 

Attempt has not been made to introduce work-expcrlencc because of 
financial ditficulties and because there arc no trained teachers for it. 

Non-formal education 

There is a department of Social Education which looks after non- 
formal education. There is no prescribed syllabus for it but now they arc 
trying to develop it. 

Examination 

The Meghalaya Board of Scondary Education conducts the High 
School Learning Certificate Examination every year either in the month of 
March or April. The students appear for this examination after the X 
class. But there arc three schools where students give their Indian School 
Certificate Examination after their X class. This examination is con¬ 
ducted by the Delhi Board. 

Problems and issues 

Most of the problems mentioned below relate to rural areas. 

1. In Primary Education, educational wastage and stagnation is there. 

2. The present generation is the first generation to receive education, 
especially in the rural areas. 

3. Parents prefer their children to work in the field, 

4. Education is not related to everyday life. 

5. There arc no proper textbooks. SCERT is very much conscious of 
this problem and now it has started evaluating the text books. 

6. There arc no facilities with regard to building, furniture, etc. 

7. Most of the teachers in the Primary and the Middle Schools of the 
lural areas are non-matric or, if they have passed matriculation, are 
untrained- In the Urban areas also most of the teachers are untrained. 



To solve this problem SCERT has been organising in-service training 
for teachers. 

8. There arc no teacher-parent associations, not even in the nrban 
schools. 

9. Language problem is also prevalent. Students of vernacular schools 
especially those of the Khasi schools find it vciy difficult to cope with 
their studies when they leach class Yll because their medium of 
instruction is Khasi till class VI and after this English is the 
medium of instruction. 

10. From the last three ycar.s’ matric lesults, it was found that most of the 
students who Aiil usually fail in either Histoiy, Geography, or 
Mathematics. This year SCERT is conducting an in-scivicc tiainlng 
for teachers in these three subjects only. 



Primary Curriculum Development in the State of Orissa 


Mi,Vi' Margaret Behcra 


Background 

In Oribsa, the cunent Primiuy curriculum for classes I lo V came into 
force from the 1963 School year and that for classes VI through VII from 
1969-70 respectively. 

On 15th November, 1961 the Government of Orissa appointed a 
syllabus and textbook committee in order to advise them on the different 
aspects of primary education including revision of curriculum. 

The first meeting of this committee was held on 19lh November 1961 
under the chairmanship of Shri Biju Patnaik (the then Chief Minister) in 
which the purpose for setting up the committee was c.xplaincd. It was felt 
by the committee that particular attention should be given to the changed 
condition of the country and definite targets be fixed for achieving the 
objectives. It was further decided to devise necessary ways and means for 
including not only the reorientation of the curriculum but also the nature 
of textbooks and methods of teaching. Accordingly, it was decided that 
due emphasis should be given to subjects like Science and Matliemalics. 
The environment of the child as well as tire books he reads and the acti¬ 
vities he is engaged in should be considered and wastage and stagnation 
avoided as far as practicable. The curriculum should begin with simple 
matters preparing the child’s mind gradually for the complex require¬ 
ments of the society. 

Objectives 

1. Hducation till the end of class Vll should be covered at the primary 
stage. 

2. The spirit of reforms intended for primary schools should also 
continue at the secondary and university level. 

3. English should be taught from class IV with special emphasis on 
habits of correct speech. 

4. Scientific and technological bias should be given to the entire edu¬ 
cational system starting from primary education. 

5. The mother tongue as well as arts and crafts should be studied with 
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due emphasis on tlic requirements of modern life, 

6. Social studies should he given much greater importance with special 
emphasis on nalioiuil integration and development of citizenship 
qualities. 

7. Textbooks should be nationalised and an organisation should be set 
up with a fully-equipped printing press for implementing the scheme. 
The textbooks should be the same in all the schools of the state, 

Implementation 

1. Further us per the recommendations of this committee a permanent 
Advisory Board was set up under the name of the Board of Primary 
Education to advise the government on matters of curriculum, 
examination, etc. with regard to Primary education from class I 
to VII. 

2. The new curriculum was introduced from 1963. 

3. Refresher Courses and in-seivice training were organi.sed by the 
State Institute of Education for teachers and inspecting staff for the 
effective implementation of the curriculum. 

4. Some of the teacher’s handbooks were prepared in order to explain 
the spirit behind the ircw curriculum, the best way of imparting 
instruction on a particular subject, the best way of managing the 
school and the right mairner in which a teacher should conduct 
himself in order to develop the personality of each pupil. 

In the mearrtime the Indian Education Commissron 1966 gave a rrew 
orientation to school education. They defined afresh the objectives of 
education in the changed context of Indian society. Hence there was a 
shift iir emphasis from the purely individual benefits to education being an 
instrument of social change. 

Accordingly, there were revisions of some textbooks like Social 
Studies and General Science. Science books prepared by NCERT were 
adapted for the purpose. Health Education, 'Work-experience and other 
activities were also included. 

In 1977 as per the Government order the Ungraded System was 
introduced. Accordingly Annual Examination upto class III was abo¬ 
lished. In its place, internal assessment was introduced. Each subject has 
been divided into several units and sub-units. Remedial classes are held 
for slow learners, It is being contemplated that similar system would be 
introduced upto class V. 

Our S.I.E. IS not the Curriculum framing authority in the state. The 
Director and some of the members of the Institute are on the committee 
or sub-committee (subject-wise) in their own capacities. Their views 
cannot be considered as the views of the S.I.E. Nevertheless the S.I.E. 
plays a role of importance in its own way. 
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It organises iii-scrvice tiaiimig courses for priinuiy school teachers, 
Sub-lnspcctors and School-Complex teacliers, In this context special 
mention may be made regarding the Science teaching piogtaininc. Some 
piimary school teachers and sub-fnspccLms of schools were trained to use 
the science kit boxes and prepare improvised aids for teaching science 
effectively. Nearly 10,000 pi imaiy school teachers were oiicnted. 

OrganimiJ; Sclwol-Coiiiplex: /Vs a pilot project, the State Institute of 
Education has organised 40 school complexes tagging 40 high schools to 
their nearby primary schools— 

Problems and issues 

The following important points affect Primary Education in our State: 

1. Laigc percentage of illiteracy. 

2. Laigc percentage of Adivasi and llarijau population and their 
sub-standard condition of living. 

3. Numerous small villages and hamlets. 

4. Enormity of unemployment. 

Specific features 

According to 1901 census the percentage of literacy for the total 
population of the state was 21,66 as compared to 24% for India ns a whole. 
According to 1971 census the pcrcciitugc of literacy has gone up to 26.11 
as against 30 percent for India as a whole. 1 hese iigurcs will be found to 
be misleading when we take into account of the fact that of the total 
population 21 crorcs (approximately) of the population belong to 
the tribals and scheduled castes. The percentage of literacy among them 
was only 7.4 m 1961 and 11.6 in 1971, 



Secondary School Curriculum in Orissa 


Bhagyadhar Mohanty 


Background 

We kave at present ] 1 years’ schooling pattern in Orissa of which 
classes VI through XI come iinfier Secondary Education. In some places 
the lower two classes i.e., class VI and VII arc separated and the school 
having only these two classes is known as lower secondary school or 
Middle School. Similarly schools having four higlier classes aie known as 
High Schools or Secondary Schools. As it is already stated in the report 
regarding Primary education, we have live years’ Primary education out of 
which the first three classes arc known as Lower Primary and the rest 
two classes i.e., IV and V are known as Upper Primary. Recently our 
state government decided to have some Higher Pi unary schools having 
classes upto class VII. As a result some Upper Primary Schools are 
upgraded upto class VII and in some places some M.E. Schools were 
merged in the nearby Primary Schools to upgrade them to class VII. Thus 
we are now having lower Primary Schools, Upper Primary Schools, Higher 
Primary Schools, M.E, Schools and High Schools. 

Curriculum cell 

For the preparation of curriculum or having any sort of modification 
in the existing one, there is a curriculum-cell m the Board of Secondary 
Education, 

We are now having subjects like M.I.L,, English, a third language, 
General Science, Plistory, Civics, Geography, Mathematics, and one 
optional subject as examinable subjects in Secondaiy education. A pupil 
can take either Oriya, Hindi, Bengali, Uidu or Telcgu as his M.I.L. 
subject. The Third Language paper for students offering Oriya as M.LL, 
is either Sanskrit, carrying 100 marks or Sanskrit and Hindi both carrying 
50 marks each, whereas for students offering Hindi as M.I.L. it is both 
Sanskrit and Oriya, of a lower standard, each carrying 50 marks. But for 
students offering M.LL. other than Oriya and Hindi, Oriya is compulsory 
carrying 50 marks (lower standard) and one of the languages like Sanskrit, 
Hindi or Persian, carrying 50 marks. General Science, History, Civics 
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and Geography both carry 100 marks each. Prior to this, there was 
Social Studies in place of History, Civics and Geography. Since 1961, 
though Mathematics is a compuLsory subject for boys, it is not compulsory 
for girls. They have the option to take Domestic Science in place of 
Mathematics, Since Domestic Science is a compaiativcly easier subject 
most of the girls offer this, in place of Mathematics. As a icsult, the 
number of lady science graduate teachers having Mathematics as a subject 
is decreasing day by day. Fortunately, our State government is thinking 
now to make Mathematics again compulsory for both boys and girls. As 
the optional subject, a student can choo.se either Mathematics, Sanskiit, 
Physiology and Hygiene, or Higher Sciences. This paper cariics 100 
marks. 

All these subjects arc examinable. Besides these, subjects like 
Drawing, Gardening, Crafts, Games and Sports etc. arc also included in 
the Secondary curriculum. Recently Work-Experience and Community 
Development programmes were also introduced. 

In most of the schools, the medium of instruction is Oriya. In schools 
like Convents, Stewart, D.M. Schools and Central Schools the medium 
of instruction is English. In these schools the curriculum is totally 
different. There are also a few schools, having medium of instruction as 
Hindi, Bengali, Urdu or Telegu, 

Supervisory system 

In every district, we have one Inspector of Schools who is responsible 
for supervision in secondary schools. There are also subject c.xpcrts in the 
Board of Secondary Education who always go round the schools to 
supervise the teaching of their respective subjects. There are now two 
types of schools in our state: government schools and private schools. 

Evaluation system 

At the end of the course, i.e., after completing class XI the pupils 
have to appear in the annual examiuation. This exsmination is conducted 
entirely and controlled hy the Board. Generally this examination is con¬ 
ducted in the month of March and the candidate who does not pass, has 
the option to appear at the supplementary examination. For smooth 
conduct of the examinations squads appointed hy the Board go round the 
centres. Inspectors of schools also go round the centres situated in their 
respective areas. 

After the examinations are over, the papers are examined centrally by 
inviting experienced teachers to a particular place. They examine them in 
that centre, and after they are checked by the chief examiner the marks 
are posted in the tabulation sheet. This is really a good system and w<? 
are getting better results by adopting this procedure, 



A student is declared as Imving failed if he secures less than 30% in 
any subject. If a students fails in any subject and passes in the aggregate 
be is allowed to appear in that subject only as a comparljncntal candidate, 
but be is not given any division even though his aggregate may dcseive a 
division. 

The 10 years’ schooling pattern has not yet been introduced in our 
state. 



Primary and Upper Primary Curriculum Development 

in Rajasthan 


A. Itanecf 


Backfjroimd 

The State of Rajasthan came into existence in the year 1948 with the 
merger of the princely States of the then province of Rajputana, TJie 
process of merger started in the year 1948 and ended with the merger of 
Ajmer in the year 1956, Three fourths of the population of the state is 
rural out of which the majority is agrarian. The lural population is 
widely distributed in desert, tribal and hilly areas. 

The structure of the School system 

The present school system includes -- 

1. Pre-primary education (two ycar.s); 

2. Primary education (five years); 

3. Upper primary education (three ycarit); 

4. Secondary education (two years); and 

5. Higher Secondary education of one year’s duration. 

The primary schools of the rural areas arc under the direct control 
of the Panchayat Development Department, The Primary Schools of 
Urban areas, Upper Primary schools, Secondary and Higher Secondary 
Schools are under the direct control of Director, Primary and Secondary 
Education, Rajastltan, Bikaner. 

Apart fiom the Director of Primary & Secondary Education, 
Rajasthan, the other special agencies dealing with quality improvement of 
Elementary Education arc: 

(1) Stale Institute of Education, Udaipur 

(2j State Institute of Science Education, Udaipur 

(3) Deptt, of Audio Visual Aids, Ajmer; 

(4) Education Technology Cell, Jaipur and 

(5) Rajastlian State Textbook Board, Jaipur. 

The Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan, is directly concerned 
with the curriculum development at the Secondary Stage and is an 
autonomous Board. The Rajasthan State Text Book Board, now an 
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autonomous body, is charged with the responsibility of publishing text¬ 
books for the Elementary stages. 

Curriculum development in Rajasthan 

Before merger, every piinccty state as a legacy hud the British system 
of education. This was an education for the elite. The examination 
after class VUI, was a public examinution conducted by Registrar, 
Department of Examination and a certificate used to be awarded after 
passing the examination. 

Iq the year 1957, the first curriculum based on Basic education was 
introduced by the Department of Education. The major goals were 
intended to relate education with life. Separate curricula were juepared 
for children opting for craft and for those who were not willing to opt for 
craft at the Upper primary level. Certain recommendations were made 
by the curriculum framers regarding training of teachers, conversion of 
traditional schools into Basic schools and financial grants so that the 
curriculum may be implemented effectively, For better textbooks, specie 
fications were published by the Department which includes instructions to 
authors and the press. 

Since there was no single unified body directly responsible for 
qualitaUvc improvement in school education, the Government established 
the State Institute of Education In the year 1963 Its main areas of 
activity are Research, Training, Extension and Publication. It has a close 
liaison with NCERT. 

The existing curriculum has been m use for 16 years. This was 
developed by a committee appointed by the Government of Rajasthan in 
July, 1965. The Director, State Institute of Education was the organising 
Secretary of this committee. The reasons for framing this curriculum 
were ; 

1. To link education with national development. 

2. To maintain uniformity and standards for all schools of the State 
irrespective of their management. 

3. To link education with life. 

4. To acquaint the teachers with the general objectives as well as 
instructional objectives. 

5. To up-date the curriculum. 

The specific features of this curriculum are : 

1. Goals and objectives of Primary and Upper primary education 
and instructional objectives for each subject have been clearly 
mentioned. 

2. The curriculum has been developed on concentric plan. 

3. As per recommendations of the Kothari Commission, Work- 
Experience and Social Services and Third Language have been 
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included. 

4. In Piimary classes, ;in integrated approach to Social Studies ha.sbeen 
made while in Upper Primary classes History, Geography & Civics 
have been separated from each other but still form a part of social 
studies. 

5. New Mathematics and English as Second Language have been 
intioduced in Upper Primary classes. 

6. Four minority languages—Urdu, Sindhi, Gujarati, Punjabi have 
also been included at the Primary and Upper Primary stage. 

7. There would be no third language for those who offer a minority 
language. 

8. Due importance has been given to the new educational streams 
such as national integration, population education, national 
savings etc. 

The present euiriculum and the textbooks were evaluated hy a team 
of NCERT experts, classroom-teachers, .subject specialists and other 
experts in the light of the framework on 10-ycar schooling published by 
the NCERT. The purpose was to articulate it with the Secondary School 
syllabus of the Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan and the Central 
Board of Education. Now it is again hoped that it would be reviewed at 
SIE in the light of Ishwar-Bhai Patel Committee Report. The review 
committee for each subject consists of (i) one expert from training college 
(ii) one person from SIE (ill) one or two teachers from primary or Upper 
Primary Schools. 

Innovative practices 

1. Ungraded unit system for the first two and four years of schooling 
in Rajasthan 

The ungraded unit system was introduced in 1972 in all the primary 
schools of Rajasthan by the Education Department for the first two years 
of schooling. 

2. Multiple-entry system 

There is multiple-entry system in the State upto class VI. The children 
seeking multiple entry have to provide a certificate that he/she has not 
studied in any school. This has proved very useful for promoting non- 
formal education. 

3. Primary school health service in Rajasthan 

On the recommendation of the State Level Review Committee, a six 
point Elementary School Health Service Programme started in the year 
1975 in all primary and Upper Primary Schools situated at the Head- 
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quarters of Primary Health Centres and Rural Dispensaries of R-ajasthan. 
The State Institute of Education, Medical & Health Department and 
Community Development Department are involved for dfcctive imple¬ 
mentation of the programme, 

4. Three-hour schools in Rajasthan 

The State Institute of Education launched this programme in the year 
1965 in Shahpura town of Bhilwara to (i) encourage the parents to send 
their children to schools according to their convenience (ii) solve the 
problem of irregular attendance, wastage and stagnation to some extent, 
and (iii) help schools m serving the community m a better way. These 
schools follow the same syllabus as followed by regular schools minus 
craft, games and physical activities. 

This idea of three-hour school has also been accepted by the Ishwar- 
bhai Patel Committee. 

5. Children play centre 

Keeping in view the suggestion of Education Commission 1964-66 
on pre-primary education, the State Institute of Education established 
Children Play Ceirtres m 50 primary and Upper Primary Schools under 
Extension Centres attached to TTl’s. The main idea behind sucli centres 
is to attract children to school, to acclimatise them to school environment, 
to retain them and to build readiness in them for school learning. 

6. Integrated approach to primary education 

This project was started m 20 schools of Alwar District by NCERT 
in February 1974. The mam feature of this innovation is the attempt to 
help the children to explore, experience and study particular phenomena 
of life without restriction of subject boundaries. 

7. Use of waste mateiial 

Efforts are being made to use waste material for preparing teaching 
aids and developing interest m creative arts among children, Teachers of 
Primary and Upper Primary schools are trahiecl every year for this purpose. 
The State Institute of Education also has started using puppetry in 
teaching-learning situations. 

Problems and issues 

1. The literacy of women in Rajasthan is only 9%. Formal or nonformal 

measures ate to be devised to accelerate the progress of women 
education. Sewing and knitting machines have proved quite useful 
in attracting women at formal or non-formal education centres. 

2. More research work is needed in order to relate curriculum with 

peeds, interests and aptitudes of the pupils, 



Secondary School Curriculum of Rajasthan Board 
—A Case Study 


Lai it Mohan Tewan 


The Board of Secondary School Rajasthan alone is responsible for 
framing and implementing the curriculum of secondary classes. It also 
conducts Secondary and Higher Secondary examinations in the State. 

According to Rajasthan Secondary Education Statute 1957, Rajasthan 
Board was established in 1957, in order to regulate Secondary Education 
in the State and to develop it in a scicntilie and progressive way. 

The Syllabus Committees appointed for diflerent subjects arc respon¬ 
sible for the development and renewal of the syllabi. 

Recognition to schools is accorded by the Recognition Commiltcc.s 
appointed by the Board. 

Vocationalization of education 

In seventeen Higher Secondary Schools of the District, vocationalized 
courses at the Higher Secondary classes are being run. The courses arc: 

1. Pump Mechanic 

2. Carpentry and furniture making 

3. Radio and Transistor Repaiis 

4. Auto-mechanic 

5. Motor-winding 

6. Tailoring 

7. Steno-typing and Secretarial practice. 

Evaluation 

From 1944, the Board of Secondary Education started Evaluation 
Workshops in General Science and optional Sciences to train teachers in 
preparing objective-based questions. The aim was to make the examina¬ 
tion system more objective. Teachers were trained in framing all types 
of questions such as multiple-choice questions, very-short-answer-type, 
short-answer-type and essay-type questions. Training In Science subjects 
was followed by training in all the remaining subjects. 

At present each paper has two sections. In Section A only multiple- 



clioice, and very short-answev-type questions are set while in Section ft 
short-answer and essay-type questions are set. 

The Board not only trained teachers in framing objective type questions 
but also trained them in formulating instructional objectives in various 
subjects, in terms of expected behavioral changes. 

Correspondence course scheme 

The Board established its Correspondence Course Wing in 1968-69. 
This correspondence course is meant for those who want to appear in the 
Higher Secondary Examination as private candidates. The enrolment of 
such students in 1976 was 9560. As an experimental measure, personal 
contact programmes were also arranged for local students. The difficulties 
faced by them were discussed by the representatives of the Board on the 
spot. The personal contact programme was a success and now the Board 
is considering to extend it to all the students. The final decision regard¬ 
ing it has not yet been taken. 

Internal assessment of pupil-progress 

In order to develop students’ total personality by way of providing 
them actual opportunity to participate actively and efficiently in various 
programmes related to their physical, mental, emotional and moral growth 
and development, a comprehensive scheme of internal assessment was 
started by the Board in 1964. Initially the scheme of internal assessment 
was introduced on an experimental basis in 10 selected secondary and 
Higher secondary schools. 

After try-out and proper assessment, this scheme was extended to all 
the secondary and higher secondary schools of the State in IX, X and XI 
classes. The Board organised many workshops to orient teachers in 
internal assessment. Under this scheme every school organises activities 
in the following areas ;— 

1. Physical Health 

Each student is medically examined by a qualified doctor twice in the 
session. Records of pupil heulth arc maintained in the progressive report 
card. If any major defect is found in any child, the case is referred to the 
medical and health authorities. 

2. Mental & Scholastic Achievement 

(a) In class IX three periodical tests and two examinations are 
organised. The proportion of marks for tests and examinations are as 
follows : 

Tests 

Half Yearly Examination 


15% 

35% 



Annual Exaniination 50% 

Marks are recorded in the progress cards and sent to the guardians 
regularly. Students in class IX are promoted to class X on the basis of 
marks obtained by them in the examinations. For classes X and XI only 
the Board’s examination is considered for promotion, but a cumulative- 
record of tests and internal examinations is kept and an intcuial assess¬ 
ment certificate is issued to the student by the Headmaster under the seal 
of the Board. 

(b) Some of the schools which have trained persoiiiicl administer two 
types of intelligence tests to their pupils, viz., verbal and non-verbal at the 
beginning of the session, The students are catcgori.scd on the basis of the 
scores. The results of the students arc compared with the students’ 
scholastic achievement and diagnosis is made if tliere is any deviation and 
remedial measures are taken. 


Supervision of this scheme in schools 

The Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan, Ajmer has appointed 
a panel of Inspectors who make on-the-spot evaluation of tiic prograinine 
and appreciation certificates are awarded to schools showing excellent 
results, 



l^rimary Curriculum Development and its use in Tamil Nadu 


Smhila funisliotlmwn 


Introduction 

A curriculum is a means to an end; it must aim lo educate and 
humanise the v/hole man, and the schools must aim at developing the 
integrated personality of the child in all its manifold aspects. The need 
to make the curriculum life-centered rather than subjcct-ccntrcd or book- 
centred also finds expression in the new trends in modern curriculum. 
Hence the growing stress on subjects like environmental studies, social 
studies, the sciences and technical subjects, work-experience iu its many 
shapes and forms and on social service activities and experiences that will 
be of practical and immediate value to the students on leaving schools and 
help to promote social and national integration which is also advocated 
by the TCothari Commission. The curriculum in gciteial places a premium 
on bookish knowledge and rote learning and makes inadequate provision 
for practical activities. Education is dominated by examinations, external 
and internal, A truly functional and balanced curriculum will cater for 
the twin human-needs of bread and culture; it will help man both to earn 
a good living and to lead a good life. 

Background 

The system of education which we inherited at the time of independence 
had hardly any relevance lo the life and needs of the society. Educational 
thinkers in our country from time to time began to think and advocate 
changes in the system of Education. In the year 1963, before the institution 
of the Kothari Commission, the Tamil Nadu Government had revised the 
school curriculum to some extent. But it was felt that in a world which 
is constantly changing especially in the field of science and technology, the 
curriculum cannot remain stagnant even for a short spell of time. Against 
this backdrop it became imperative that our school curriculum should be 
revitalised and enriched and related to the needs and aspirations of the 
people. Keeping this in view, expert committees were constituted and 
were requested to reconstruct and re-orient the syllabus for various subjects. 
The new pattern has been introduced in 1972 from'standard I to V, in the 
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year 1973 for stiunlard VI, in the year 1974 for staiuliird Vlf, and in the 
year 1975 for standard VIII. 

Objectives 

The over-all objective in education is to draw out and develop all the 
many-sided potci'tiahtic.s of the child- -physical and emotional, mcntalomd 
spiritual in a socialised milieu in order to equip him to adjust himself 
satisfuctoi ily in the world in which he is living to-day, and in which he 
will live tomorrow and to endow liim with power to shape both these 
worlds, wherever necessary, nearer to his heart’s desire. 

Tire specific objective of this pattern is to develop innovative curricula 
and related instiuetional material, techniques etc. which could meet the 
needs of a large number of children who arc likely to remain in .school for 
only a few years. I-'xpansion of educational facilities is to be accompanied 
by a qualitative adjustment of the curTiculuin to the life-style of the child 
and to the socio-economic opportunities likely to be available. 

Implementation 

To implement this curriculum some changes were needed in the 
syllabi. Accordingly, syllabus committees were formed for various subjects 
and languages. Tire syllabi were published for detailed study and corrs- 
tructive suggestions were given by educationists. Teacher Associations and 
the public. Importance was given to Modern Mathematics, Science, Art, 
Craft, Moral Instruction, Physical bducation etc. Hand-books were 
prepared and supplied to teachers to enrich them with the subject-matter 
arrd the method of teaching. Before the introduction of Modern mathe¬ 
matics and the new pattern of Science in schools, an experiment was 
conducted irr Primary and Middle Schools selected under the UNICEF Pilot 
Project and the teachers were trained in Modern raatlrcmatics and Science, 
Mathematics taught through ‘set’ language is known as modern Mathe¬ 
matics. In teaching of Science more emphasis is given by way of doing 
things and the teacher elucidating the lesson through the points given by 
the children. This means importance is given to the ideas of the children. 
In the rest of the schools, teachers were given in-service training for 15 
days in Mathematics and Science during the summer vacation in the first 
phase. The SCERT has played a prominent role by sending resource 
persons to train the teachers. Science kits were supplied to Primary and 
Middle Schools with the aid of UNICEF. The Inspecting Officers were 
also trained in the above subjects and the way to use the science kits to 
have effective supervision. 

Problems and issues 

When we talk of a new pattern there would be problems also. The 
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teacliers have to be given in-set vice Itaining in subjeel'. like \fatlicmatlcs, 
Science and English and that invohed a lot of fl'nincc. The training 
could not be given to all the teachers at the same lime. The tiansfcr of 
teachers in public schools failed to scive the purpose. To avoid this, the 
Education Department Tcquc.stcd the management that the transfer should 
takfs place among the trained teaeher.s. Apart from these, the teachers 
themselves felt difficulties in tcacliing Modern islathcinatics in spite of 
their training. Even the parents also Celt the same, since they could not 
help the children in the home-work. The short-comings were identified 
then and there and remedial measures are being taken. Thus primary 
education is progressing successfully in the state of Tamil Nadu. 

Specific fcatiire.s 

Tamil Nadu is alvvuy.s in the foicTront in laimehing a number of new 
schemes in the educational held and especially to uplift the standard of 
Primary Education and I wish to mention some of the salient features of 
Primary curriculum : 

1. Flee .supply of books to economically backward eliildien. 

2. Mid-day meals supplied to the poor and the needy. 

3. School-coinplc.’c programmes are there to eater to tlic needs of 
elementary schools and their teachers. 

The elementary schools which do not have sufficient laboratory and 
library facilities, seek the help of nearby high schools to meet their needs. 
The Deputy Inspector of schools would be the chairman of the school- 
complex programme. The headmaster of the High School would be the 
president. Each school-complex consists of a High School, a few Middle 
Schools and a few Primary Schools. The headmaster of the High School 
would form a committee with the Middle School headmasters. In turn the 
Middle School headmasters would form a sub-committee with the primary 
School nearby. Then they discuss tlieir problems in teaching a particular 
lesson and solve the problems with the help of the School-complex. 

4. Book Bank Scheme was introduced in 1976. 

5. School Improvement Programme is conducted often to equip the 
schools with essential materials. The public donates in kind or 
cash to the Schools where the children are studying. The things 
collected are radios or transistors, microscope, sewing machine, 
steel or wooden cupboards, uniforms, utensils, etc., and in some 
places T.V. also. Radios are used to listen to the educational 
programmes conducted by the AIR. The things collected through 
this programme are entered in a stock register and checking is 
often done by the Inspecting OfBcers. 

6. Physical Education is a must and Internal Assessmeivt is made on 
this subject. 



7. The teacher Afisociiition CciUics arc fiinclioniiig under the presi¬ 
dentship of the Oeputy Inspector of Schools, to enlighten the 
teachers about administrative matters of the Department and 
clarify their doubts through model lessons offered by eminent 
teachers from outside or from the same Teacher Association 
Centre. 

8. The Parent-Teacher Association which has nothing to do with the 
Teacher Associations help in the success of the Scliool Improve¬ 
ment Programme. 

9. Beyond these, good teachers arc encouraged by honmiiing them 
with State Awards. 

10. Recently an announcement was made by the Department that 
tlicrc would be no detention upto standard III and it is hoped that 
it wil) help to reduce wastage and stagnation. 



Curriculum in Secondary aud Higher Secondary Schools 
in the State of Tamil Nadu 


Kaimla Radhakrhhnm 


Introduction 

Education has unmistakably become the symbol of hope foi the 
future of mankind. The widcly'-held conviction that in education lies the 
key to future progress and a better way of life for all. led the jmvernnicnt 
of Tamil Nadu to give educational development top pnurity in planning 
and consequently allocate to it a major share of its resources both t'mancial 
and human, 

Present status of education in Tamil Nadu 

In Tamil Nadu education is free tipto the fust year of the collegiate 
course. A large number of scholarships and freeships operate, in addition 
to those for all students coming from weaker sections even upto degree 
level. Free mid-day meals and free books and slates arc given to deserv¬ 
ing children in primary schools. English teaching starts tram Standard III 
(age 7-1-) in all schools in Tamil Nadu. There are 36,000 primary 
schools and 3,000 secondary schools. 

General Curriculum in Standards I-X 

In the rc-orgamsed educational pattern it has become obligatory on 
the part of the government to give general education to every child in 
standards I—-X. Every child should get a general education to include 
languages (Regional language or Mother Tongue and English), Science, 
Mathematics, Kistoiy and Geography, Physical Education and Moral 
Instruction. 

The regional language has been the main medium of instruction. But 
much consideration has also been given to minority languages and wc 
have schools with Urdu, Malayalam, Tclugu, Hindi, Gujaiati as their 
media of instruction. 

The New Ten-Year syllabi have been introduced in phases in Tamil 
Nadu from 1972 with class I, and class X in 1977, Tlic new curriculum of 
10+2+3 proposed to be introduced in Tamil Nadu from June 1978, 
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brings about a major change in education to cater to the needs and 
aspiiations ot the people ol" India, The new pattern would present a 
golden opportunity for correcting the deficiencies of the picvious out¬ 
moded and inelcvant system of education. 

Objectives of the new pattern of education 

1. To follow the national uniform policy as recommended by 
Kothnn Commission so tliat easy mobility of students fiom one 
State to another will be made possible. 

2. To link education with productivity. 

3. To minimise the pressure of admission in colleges. 

4. To decentralise higher education. 

5. To raise the standard of education by inlrodiicing a cuiTtculum 
aiming at the national goals. 

Curriculum 

Several committees wcic constituted to decide upon the nature of the 
syllabus, the scheme of examination and vocational subjects. The syllabi 
under dilVcrenl parts wcie published for detailed study and constructive 
suggestions by educationists, teachers, associations and the public. The 
comments received were considered by the respective cornmiltec.s before 
finalisation of the syllabi, 

Courses of study in the higher secondary stage 

Part 1—“Tamil or mother tongue or u classical language or any 

foreign language other than Englisli, 

Part II—English. 

Part 111—Optiomils-“Science and Humanities. 

Vocationalisation in the 4 2 stage 

The special feature is that the managements of the institutions are 
given freedom to choose the vocational options in relation to the 
needs of the locality especially with regard to self-employment op¬ 
portunities. 52 vocational options have been identified under 6 major 
occupational areas, A student selecting vocational option under any 
one of the 6 occupational areas will do Tamil or Mother Tongue, 
English and one academic subject under Group A, Part III in addition to 
vocational option. 

Major occupational areas 

Agriculture, Home Science, Commeice and Business, Health, and 
Engineering and Technology. Other area? include Tourist Quide, Photo¬ 
graphy, Music, 
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Textl)ooks 

Committees of experts have been fimmcti for writing aiul reviewing 
textbooks. About 150 authors anil reviewers have been appointed, The 
Tamil Nadu Textbook Society, a society registered under tlic Societies 
Registration Act bas been required to bring out textbooks for 43 title.s. 
For other languages and subjects the books already available will be 
prescribed. Even for classes 1 to X hooks have been nationalised. 

Medium of Instruction 

Tamil shall be the medium of instruction for Higher Secondary 
schools in both XI and IX standards, Students wlio opt for English 
medium may do so on payment of tuition fees to be prescribed. 

Implications of the new pattern 

1. Redeployment of stair. 

2. Location of accommodation in higher secondary schools, 

3. Science equipment, 

4. Selection of vocational courses and surveys. 

Impact of the new pattern of education 

1. Distribution of students to different walks of life. 

2. Reduction of unemployment. 

3. Improvement of standards. 

4. Job-satisfaction for teachers. 

5. Streamlining—The uniform pattern of new education in all 
the states will facilitate better implementation of educational 
programmes, large scale production of books and reading materials, 
training of teachers, reconstruction of syllabus and improvement 
in examination at a national level. 

6. Promotion of national rntegration. 

7. Betiei prospecls—Tlie new pattern will mean belter teacher, better 
facilities and better standards in schools and colleges. 

8. Strengthening national unity. 

It is hoped that Tamil Nadu with the enlightened co-operation of 
parents, teachers, students and inspecting officers, will succeed in this 
significant educational rcfoim. 

Innovative programmes in the curriculum in Tamil Nadu 

I. Work-experience 

“No man is born in the world whose work is not born with him”. 
Work experience has been irrtroduced from standard VI to X in the 
high schools of Tamil Nadu, The SCERT Tamil Nadu, confiupted a six- 
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day workshop to frame model syllabi on work-experience activities and 
their combined cIVoit has produeeci the syllabi for eighteen areas of work. 

II. hiroduciion of Rook Ranks in Schools 

Tamil Nadu has been a pioneer in .starling many innovative projects 
to be of SCI vice to the socially and economically weaker sections of the 
society of which book banks are neither the last nor least. The banks 
from wliich the pupils can lake the te.xtbooks free for use. afford great 
relief to the poor familie.s. Establislimeiit of bonk banks in addition to 
free education has encouraged the weaker sections to educate their 
children. Therefore it cart be said that these banks arc in furtherance of 
the directive principles which our great leaders have put before us. From 
the fallowing statement it could be seen that so far 2,883 book banks in 
high schools and 30,847 br>ok bank.c in elementary arrd middle schools 
have been opened. 9,99.G50 books in liigh schools and 23,67,812 books 
in elementary and middle schools have been collected and the value of the 
books is Rs. 76,87,299 and the beneficiaries arc 9,93.971 pupil.s. 

Tlic government of Tamil Nadu has sanetiimcd Rs. 5 lakhs worth of 
textbooks for book hanks fronr the Tamil Nadu Tc.xtbook Society. 

HI. Adoption of ViUaiii"! 

Every high school has adopted a village and it caters to their needs in 
respect of health and hygiene, sanitation, adult literacy, women's educa¬ 
tion, etc. 

IV. Orientation Courses 

Orientation Courses have been conducted by SCERT and the 
Directorate of School Education, in English, Modem Mathematics and 
Science from Stds. VI to X. To handle the upgraded syllabus of the 
higher secondary stage it has been proposed to give orientation training 
especially in Mathematics and science subjects to the senior working 
teachers. 

V. (a) Educational Broadcasts 

Educational broudca.sts are being conducted for the benefit of pupils 
from Stds. VI to X for the qualitative improvement in education, 

(b) Use of Mass Media 

Broadcasts for the +2 stage to mobilize public opinion in favour of 
this useful reform will be conducted during this summer. 

VI. Preparation of Guidebooks 

Teachers guide-books have been prepared in English, Science and 
Mathematics for effective leaching. 
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VII. Evaluation and E.mninaiion 

Std. VI to X--There is a public examiiiiitimi at the end (if X 
standard. There is a comimm cxamiiiatum at the end (if the VlII standard 
at the disLiict level. 

In many schools the internal assessment .scheme has been intiodnccd 
to assess the development of the individual and it is being can led out 
consciously and systematically. 

A separate unit for examination reform has been constituted in 
SCERT. Workshops have been conducted regarding c.xaminntion ichums 
and question banks have been formulated. 

The most striking feature in examination rehiim is the introduction 
of the compartmental system of examination. A pupil who passes 
through compartmental system has been given the privilege to pursue 
higher studies. Central valuation .system has been iiitrodueed and the 
results arc announced m time and with accuracy. 

VIII. Introduction of Faiwl Inspoclion 

Tamil Nadu has realised the merits of panel inspection which helps 
in the qualitative improvement of education. 

IX. Parent Tcacherf^'' Asaociulinn 

This Association forms an integral pait of the cuniculum. It caters 
to the needs of the school curriculum physically and academically. 'I here 
is a centralised body at the state level. 

X. Scholarships to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Students 

Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe pupils who secuie more than 
300 marks are each given a scholarship of Rs. 30(1/- to enable them to 
meet their basic needs while they seek admission in the College. 

XI. School-complex and College-complex 

To cater to the needs of the elcarentary schools they arc attached to 
a nearby high school. Similarly to cater to the needs of the rural areas, 
village high schools ate likely to be attached to nearby coliegc.s. The main 
objective is to raise the standard of elementary and higher .secondary 
students. 

The objective of the scheme is better education, and qualitative 
improvement in the teaching-learning process. 

A brief note on the activities in the area of non-fornial education 
in Tamil Nadu 

The SCERT was the first to initiate activities in this direction. The 
SCERT, Tamil Nadu has lannchcd a programme of Rural IDevelopment 
through Non-formal Education from 1976 under a Package Plan. 
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Under this package plan, several progiammes, like workshops, 
seminars have been condiiclcd through which over 600 teachers and 350 
villages have been piovided with neccssaiy tiainiiig to lealise the objectives. 
A wenk-uriented literacy eentie has been opened on an expeiimcnlal basis 
at Anakaputiuir, an adopted village and special source materials have been 
prepared through workshops to cater to the needs of these villages. A 
similar project has also been Liunched for women at Peerkaukaianai, 
another adopted village. The plan is under operation with the coopera¬ 
tion of .several departments like Rural nevelopmcnt Department, Co¬ 
operation Department. Agriculture Department, Regional Directorate of 
Workers Education, Khadi and Village Industries Board, Palmgrir Federa¬ 
tion, Health Department, etc. 

Developmental activitic.s in commuiiily education and 
participation project (DACEP) 

The project was inaugurated in December 1977 and introduced in 
the following two villages (i) Tirur m Clringlcput District, and (u) ,'\mooi rrt 
North Arcot Di.strict. The objective of this expeiimcnlal project is to 
develop educational activities with the aini of providing education as a 
stimulation to the community through school. Pre-school and out-of¬ 
school programmes wcic organised. The school and the teacher were 
made catalytic agents for social change. 

The special feature of this programme is that the authors of the 
instructional materials have actually visited the places and collected 
first-hand information with regard to the nced.s of the locality. 

Directorate of non-formal education 

The Directorate of non-formal education of the Education Department 
of Tamil Nadu is implementing the Farmer’s Education and Functional 
Literacy Programme in 630 centres. The above programme is designed 
to disseminate knowledge as innovative practices in agriculture through the 
literacy programme. There are 600 non-formal education centres for the 
age-group 15-25 and 374 non-formal centres for the age-group 6-14. The 
proposal is to start from 1978, 200 more non-formal education centres for 
the age group 15-25 and 374 more centres for the age group 6-14, so that 
by the end of 1978 there will be 2178 non-format education centres. 

The All India Radio in Tamil Nadu and more particularly AIR 
Trichy arc giving active support to the non-formal education programmes, 
Four classes a week arc being broadcast. There are also T.V. prograniincs 
on non-formal education. 

It is Iroped that with the effective co-operation of the various agencies 
which have dedicated themselves to this task of non-formal education, the 
Tamil Nadu governmentwrll be able to wipe out illiteracy in the target period, 



Curriculum Development and Its use in Tripura 
at the Primary Stage (Classes) I-V 


/• C. Dutta 


Background 
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The second revision of the cnrriciihim was necessitated in 1962 
following the adoption of 11-ycar higher secondary pattern of education in 
the state. The stage-wise articulation was tlic prune motivating force. 
The objective of the curriculum as one could see was to achieve all-round 
development of the child as a useful member of the society. In order to 
realise the objective, the course of studies was designed in two parts 
(a) cuiricLilar, and (b) co-curricukir. The cunicuUir contents constituted 

(1) Health and Physical Education, (2) Social Studies, (3) Craft and 
Creative Aclivics, (4) Language (Bengali), (5) Matlicmatics, (6) Natural 
Science, (7) Drawing and Art, (8) English (fiom class IV), and (9) Hindi 
(fromV). The co-curncular activities included (1) Games and Sports, 

(2) Cclebiations/Drama, (3) Exhibition, (4) Literary Foium, (5) Assembly 
and Player, and (6) Social Seivice. Stress was laid upon good habits and 
light social attitudes and behavioural change througli co-curncular activi¬ 
ties. Playway/Activity/Projcct method was recommended for subject 
teaching as far as piacLicablc. 

In fact, this was the lirsL curriculum planned and developed by the 
State Educulion Department A Textbook Advisory Commillee was 
appointed by the Education Department to plan and develop the curri¬ 
culum for the primary stage. The CommlUe was divided into a number 
of sub-committees on which were represented the best available experts in 
the fields The sub-corn mi tlccs after a number of sittings, prepared the 
final draft and placed it before the committee. In a joint meeting the final 
draft was approved with some modification. The cuniculum was no doubt 
designed on modern lines. But textbooks practically became the be-all 
and end-all of the curriculum at the implcmcnlation stage, 

The third revision of the curriculum was made in 1964. This was 
marked with omission of Hindi from and addition of Music to the course 
of studies. The Science content was thoroughly modified and enriched. 
Some notes were included in the document as to how the curriculum would 
be implemented. 

The fourth revision was done in 1969. Science and Social Studies 
contents were modified on the line of the syllabus&cs developed by the 
N.C.E.R.T. While the primary objectives of the curriculum being the 
same as in the earlier curriculum documents, the subject-wise objectives 
were formulated for each of the five classes so that expected results could 
be evaluated. As an implementation strategy, the curriculum document 
was designed as a teachers* guide which combined stage-wise content, 
method and approaches for teaching the content and general and specific 
instructions for the organisation of the curriculum. The study of the 
mirriculum was made compulsory, for the in-service training of the 
teachers. 

In the fifth revision done m 1974 ther^ was hardly any major change 
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Ci‘oss-scction of people incliKliiig teachers, headmasters, cducationLil 
administrators, subject specialists from colleges aiul post-graduate centres, 
methodologists from teachers’ training colleges and S J.U., representatives 
from the Board, tcacliers’ association, and private schools. Tim composi¬ 
tion of the committee has gradually been broad-based through the passage 
of lime. The committee is in fact a part of the government administra¬ 
tive machinery, yet its rules and functions are advisoiy lalher than execu¬ 
tive. It is concerned with planning and rocommondmg the operational 
plan for the curriculum to be implemented in the scliool system. It has 
also power to appoint subject GommiUee(s) to icview specific subjcut(s). 
It IS felt that there should be ii whole-lime promotional oigamsation 
behind it to process things for tlie commUtec, At present the promotioiuil 
functions are carried out by the SIE and Teachers’ Tiaining Colleges/ 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

Try-out and experimentation 

Before a curriculum innovation is incoiporalcd into the curriculum 
such as new mathematics and new instructional strategy in science teaching, 
try-outs arc generally conducted on a micro basis to tests its efficiency and 
cfTccUvencss. Limited trials arc followed by more extensive trials before 
an innovation is considered for state-wide implementation. But this is 
not always the ease as it should have been. 

Strategies of implementation 

In spite of increasing consciousness of the need to improve the imple¬ 
mentation strategies, the process of curriculum-planning, development 
and implementation as an integral process has yet to be seriously recog¬ 
nised m the state, 

In the state of Tripura the orientation programmes for unplementation 
include (i) exposure of the curriculum to the teachers and supervisors 
before the implementation is effected, (ii) the compulsory study of the 
curiiculum in the in-service teacher’s training course, (iii) revision of 
the leachcis’ training course where necessary, (iv) preparation of teacher- 
guides and source-books and, (v) short orientation training. In fact, the 
cuiriculum plan is written out to serve as a dependable guidebook for the 
teachers. 

At present teachers are involved mainly at the implementation stage. 
Our experiences show that participation of teachers in try-out and experi¬ 
mentation stage gives them a sense of involvement which needs to be 
encouraged in other stages too, as far as practicable. 

Separate curriculum for urban and rural area 

Nearly 89% of the population lives in villages, which includes a 
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canMtlcriihk Si,!'''' I liib. 1 fi'fnila tu’. Hi'Wi," 1:1 i,V . I il u-.a soiiiitl 
to desclop a scp.ii.itc uis .v!?!’m S'l'r ll’v* i;sh..u „i't! nu.d .1 v.dl be 

extremely ddl'Kiilt hi l5 ii k ui leirii'* i'! diiU-ia!tf,iik\KimK»lum s\’iiK'h 
may ut preseat mc,>a cin>kuUiH( iba to tie politisa’ly scrsiti/ed 

rural pco]''!e td'the T1 e <\ .kt I'iuuii!'!' ■ lie'r.iiAC v.«m’uul»m lor 

the urljan uiul uu.U pet'ple on .1 tommofi cjtre ol to! cept, uii.lfi -t.uulm^ 
and ,skiU component may he ouc of the possible appro.iit1;cs to the 
problem. 

Feedback for the curriculum renewal 

More oi’teii than lint curiitulum iciiew.il is done willunil ncecssaiy 
feedback through etaluation, I stopt in the area nf science and paitly in 
mutliematics this is ilic weakest point in the eturiiiihim-chanye pu*cess. 
Evaluation has yet to foini a fiinttional pail of eniiieulum lenevcal in the 
slate. 

Curriculum for uon-forinal target group 

In Tripura iion-lornial cenlrc.s uperatiug at the piim.iry let el follow 
the curriculum of its format eounlcv-part m the absence of any ciuticulum 
plan suited to the spceilic needs of these cenli'es. This is the area that 
remains out,side the scope ami jurisdiction of the formal eurriculum-Iram- 
ing body. This dichotomy needs to be broken down and there should 
be one unified promotional organisation to eonsmcc the people thatnom 
formal education is not seeoiul-ruie educalion for the sccond-clas.s eiti/.en 
but it i.s education imparted through a dilTercnt circuit. 

Textbook preparation 

Good textbooks written in the spirit and the approach the eurriculum 
developers empliasise aic tlic supportive factors for better implementation. 
The nationalised text-booLs can play a key role in this aiea. But the 
state enterprise in the field of luitionalisatiou of textbooks is very limited 
and needs to be boosted up. 

Co-'Ordinaliou 

In the field of curriculum planning and development at the primary 
stage tlnec promotional units, namely, Non-fornial Unit, Tribal laingiiiigc 
Cell, and tlic Textbook Advisory Committee work iudcpcudcntly within 
the broad framework of the education system. It is felt that the co-ordi¬ 
nation now only at the decision-making level should be brought down to the 
operational level for better mobilisation and pooling of existing resources— 
and also for work efficiency. 



Curriculum Development and its uses in Tripura 
at the Secondary and Higher Secondary Stages 


Askit Kuincir Bhaiuichcuya 


Background 

Oius IS a small State with a population of barely 16 lakhs. Tripura 
was a princely state in pre-independent eui. It merged with the Indian 
Union in 1949. 

The educational clToit dining Maharaja’s time was of a limited 
nature. On the eve of independence there were 9 liigh schools including 
one foi girls and enrolment coverage was about 3','o. At present there 
are 107 High Schools and 29 Higher Socondary Schools and enrolment 
average is over 43'ju, 

Theie was no Education Dircetoratic as such and the Inspectois of 
Sehools who looked after the education of the piincely state were attached 
to the Secretariat Department of Education* The Education Dh-ectoratc 
came into being m April 1953. 

The Schools of the princely state were under the Calcutta University; 
so the curriculum was identical to that of West Bengal. The c-Kamination 
was conducted by the same body. 

The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education started functioning 
from 1953 and the schools of oui State remained affiliated to that Board 
till 1975, when the State had its own Board of Secondary Education. The 
curriculum of West Bengal is still being followed in our state. It is 
expected that the Tripura Board may have its own curriculum in the 
near future for which necessary steps arc being taken. 

Curriculum reiierval 

The cuirieuhiin prepared by the Calcutta Univerity was followed in 
Tripura till 1956, with minor changes in the course of studies brought 
about by the West Bengal Board of Secondary Education after its 
establishment. 

In 1957, two different courses were simultaneously introduced m our 
State for two types of schools i.e,, Secondary and Higher Secondary and 
the curriculum prepared by the West Bengal Board of Secondary Edu- 
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tatri'i! in piirMi.iric if the ncominctuSatic'Hh if MiRlali.ir (‘(imniissiim 
w.i.s t'olliiwcd. 

Keepinj', !Ti v^c^\ the mri.iI, cci'mwnit". political ami tci hiioliigical 
changes that tia k j'hicc dxning posl-imiepciuicm-c viaxs, the ctirriculvim 
was reviseti. But the core huhjeds such as Suciico aiul Mathcin.Uics for 
which there was no public esainiivatson wcie neglected by both the 
teachers and the stmlerits in the Higher SVcondury stage. As a result the 
slutlents passing the Higher Seeondary examination in other than Science 
and Teehnedogy stream hardly possessed ilie I'lindamenlal knowledge of 
those subjects. This curriculum could not ensure better employment 
opportunities for the leanieis. 

In keeping with ihs “National Policy of bduealion based on the 
rcconimendations of Indian Hducation Commission t964-f)ft, the cur- 
vtculum was again revised by the West Bengal Boaid ofSecondaiy 
Tdueation in 1974 and the euiriculum of K) i 2 pallein has been im¬ 
plemented in our vState since 1976. The previous .syllabi ofdillercut 
subjects have been radically changed. Teachhig-Iearning strategies and 
innovative approaches were taken into consideration in refraining the 
curriculum. Academic and vocatiiviial aspects of education have been 
integrated in the general school system. It seeks to equip the students 
With n good general education together with a basic familiarity with one 
or more vocational opportunities available to them. 

-b 2 stage 

, Highes Secondary courses came into effect from July 1976. The 
scheme of studies at the Higher Secondary stage has been envisaged 
for two streams, namely, General Stream and Vocational Stream- 

The general stream curriculum consists of: 

(0 two languages; mother tongue and English 

(ii) Elective subjects : three 

(lii) One of the following activities as co-eurrieuku piogramme ■ Woik 
Education, Physical Education, Social and Community Sei vices, 
N.C.C. 

(iv) Optional Elective Subject: 

(a) Ordinary level course: the subject has not been ulVcred by 
the pupil under elective sector. , 

(b) Advanced level course : The pupil has once ollercd the 
subject in elective sector, and has again olTcred the same 
subject for in-depth and extended study. 

Work-experience in secondary stage and 
vocational stream courses in + 2 stage 

“Work Experience as conceived in our Stale is not isolated work but 
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a project-based unit of work. Vocational courses have not yet been 
introduced at the -1-2 stage. 

Secondly, the vocational courses wcie designed by the West Bengal 
Council of Higher Secondary Education. Uulc.s.s a substantial change 
is brought about in the couise, it will be well-nigh impossible for the 
state to introduce it, 

Agency for the construction of curriculum 

The West Bengal Board of Secondary Education and Higher Secon¬ 
dary ConnciI have curriculum committees representing a wide cioss- 
section of people including teachers, headmasters, subject experts, 
cunicuUim planners and representatives fium Teachers’ Associations, 
Depaitmcnt of Education, Agriculture, Industry and Health. The Com¬ 
mittee has the power to appoint Subject Committees to review subjects 
or foiinulate couisc content. 

Implementation 

1. The curriculum was introduced in our slate without c.xpcrinicntation. 

2. New Mathematics has been introduced from classes VI to VIII, 
S.I.E. ill collaboration with the staff and members of the Mathematics 
Department of the University Centre of our State, piepared a wor¬ 
king paper for the teachers and conducted a few courses to familiarise 
them with the new trends and to make teaching of the subject mure 
ellective. 

3. Science sticam in -f-2 stage was introduced only in those schools 
where adequately qualified teachers and laboratoiies and other 
facilities were available and the number of such schools is 12. 

4. Examination reform 

The Tripura Board of Secondary Examination conducts both 
Secondary and Higher Secondary Examinations. A workshop on 
examination reform was organised by the SIE in collaboration 
with the Board. In that workshop it was decided to sub-divide 
cacii concept into a number of modules. The nature and number 
of questions to be set from each module and the weightage to be 
given to each question was also suggested in that workshop. To 
test the knowledge, skill, application and appreciation ability of the 
students it was also decided that objective type, short answer type and 
essay type questions should be set and adequate weightage should 
be given to each. 

Promotional agencies 

The Board of Secondary Education and a part of government ad- 



niiniilnilivc machinery like SIE net :is the pronmlional agency for 
the planning, development and implemcnlaiuni nf the curriculum. 


PreMesns and imu 

1. Frequent changes in education pauern hare made hnlli p.irciih and 
teacherti feel fruhtrated. They aic silent spectators in the field. 

2. The non-avaduhility of standard IcM-books in regional language, i.e., 
Bengali^ the inadequacy of equipment and otlicr facilities, inahiliiy 
to divert adequate funds for implementation of the new curriculum 
are serious constraints. 

I, Inter-disciplinary approach as in the ease of Phuical Sciences com¬ 
prising Physics, Chemistry, Life Science, consisting of HoUiiiy, Zoo¬ 
logy and Human Physiolog); India and her people including History, 
broad features of Indian Constitution and combination of varied 
subjects into an incoherent whole makes the learning situation more 
complicated. 

4. The lack of coiuiiiunication and rapport between the cuirieuluni 
platmcm, developers and implementing authorities is a major problem 
for revising the curriculum to suit our needs. 


Impact 


(a) Public criticism has been voiced largely through letters to tlic 
editors. 

(b) Attitudinal and behavioural changes will lake time to occur and 
the success of the new curriculum is difficult to assess at the 
moment. 



Changes in the School Curriculum in U.P. During the 
Period 1968-78 with Special Reference to Physics Syllabus 


N. S. Shaima 


Background 

In Uttar Piadc.sh the responsibility of fonmilating the curriculum 
for secondary stage is vested in the Board of High School & Iirtcrmcdiatc 
Education. The Board acts us a central coordinating body for developing 
and modifying the curriculum. The inodilications arc brought about 
with the help of cxpcits ill various subject areas working in the univer¬ 
sities, colleges, Icaclret education institutions, special instilulcs and so on. 
However, the cuiricuhnn approved and prescribed by the Board is more 
or less an examination syllabus, which has not irruch to indicate by way 
of teaching methods, materials and concomitant activities. Thus at 
present tire ciirriculrim and syllabus arc geared to the examinations. 
Curriculum dcvclopirrerrt being corrtimious process, the U.P. Board has 
been bringing about necessary changes in the curriculuirr from time to 
time. Major changes have been clfcctcd thrice during tire preceding 
ten years period. An overview of these efforts towards curriculum 
devclopmeirt would be worllrwhile, 

Objectives 

This case study has been undertaken; 

(0 to study the major changes in the High School and Intermediate 
curricula of Physics and to analyse their signilicant features; 

(ii) to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the modiheations in the 
above curricula; 

(iii) to thrash out issues for future strategy. 

Special features 

The change in the school curriculum during the last ten years has 
been a phased programme. The first phase started in 1968. All the 
subjects were taken up for the improvement of the content with special 
stress on Science and Mathematics at both the levels i.e., High School and 
Intermediate, Curriculum development in U.P. has concentrated on 
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the J^ccomhirs level. S;fMh!Kan( ^halves at luj I-\el e.rc 

lunvevcr \inlikch U> 1k^ tl ihi^'lun le.i% : th/ pr M.yj'O .sUei 

being taught in ili-cquippctl Illinois. 'taw .iKn been taken for 

impnncifn-at ;it the prun,uy stage. ll will not be out of place u* luue «i 
cuMUil Iviok at the palfcin ui tlie ciUicaiuai p*evalc-j? ui the t te. ( lasses 
I to V are leuncJ u^ the Ihunaiy c!a->aN. Vhe rle* e, .liter lise Ke* \'I 
thp^ueh Vni Inrm llie Jinunr IJigli School ,lane. High Schinh t lapses 
mclucle elasses IX aiul X, In I'Uai Prailc4i alter H,nh School we l ine 
Intonncdialc vIas^cs, I he Intcuncdiiuc stage evnupuscs das es XI & 
XIL After passing the hilounediiUe esamination a student can luaduatc 
in two years. 

The Bouul of High School and Inteuneduite I ducipon piovidcs a 
large \ariciy of subjects under diiTcienl gioup^ to a eandidate for boih 
the examinations, Some i>ftlsc group^ for bnlh the st.igc-* aic I iteiaiy 
grtnip> Seicutilic gioiq\ Chnnmeice group, don luituvc guniji and Agii- 
culture gtoup. Apait ttom these gioiips, scpaiaic provision has been 
made for High Schoul leehnical and Intcnnedrate lechnical cNaminaliouh. 
Science has not been nuide a cumpulsoiy subicct in High Sdiool but 
those who oiler SciL'uce undci SciL-ntihc gtoup must olTci Malheniatics, 
'I he caiuhdatcs fur othci guntps have Cicneral Mathcuuities as a 
pulsory subject. The nihcr ciunpulstu'y subject for High School is Hindi 
lor all the gioups. Girls have been given a choice to ohci Home-Science 
instead of General Mathematics. Hindi liieiatuic is compulsory fur 
all the groups of Inteimediate excepting Scicntiiic group and Gommet'ce 
group. These two groups have to oiler General Hindi us a cumpulsoiy 
subject. 

It is not possible licic to enumerate the changes made in all the 
subjects of the High School and Intermediate classes, d he case study 
is therefore limited to appraising curricular changes in Physics at both 
the levels of secondary stage. 

The change in the fir>sl phase mainly consisted in tlie udditum of 
appreciable amount of couise content at each level. C'crlain topics 
which were previously prescribed at the Intermudiate level wcie pushed 
down to High School level c.g. hygrometers, internal comhusUon engine, 
moving coil galvanometer and cathode rays, to mention some of them. 
The introduction of objective type questions as a part of the examination 
paper in High School Science was done wiUi a view to making it cssciituil 
for the students to cover the entire syllabus. The practice (objective- 
type qustioiis) was discontinued in the final phase of the change and very 
short-answer questions introduced iustcad. Apart fjom increased course 
content provision was also made for a puictical examination in Science, 
whereas, there was no such practical exammation in High School classes 
previously. 
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As regards tlie change in Inter classes, here too the content of the 
syllabus was appicciably enhanced. Modem topics such as Aitificial 
Satellites, Escape Velocity, Jet Propulsion, A.C. Circuits, Cyclotron, 
Nuclear Reactor, etc. were incorpoiated in the syllabus. EI\csc topics 
previously found a place Ill univcisity dcgiee courses. The iiitiocluction 
of these topics was fully justified in view of the diamatic expansion of know¬ 
ledge—generally termed by the modern prophets as ‘the explosion of 
knowledge’. To prevent the syllabus from becoming cuinbcisomc a 
number of topics lying as dcadwood wcic excluded. Piactical woik to 
be performed by the students was also increased. 

The second phase in planning the curriouhun was undcitakcn in 
1974. The changes purpoitcd to lay emphasis on the basic concepts 
of Physics and many dcsciiplive topics were done away with. It was 
aimed that the students should gtasp the fundamentals lalher than commit 
certain details to meinoiy. It was thus a qualitative change. Further, 
the broad outlines of the syllabus wcic divided and subdivided laying 
down elaborate details of tlic items to be studied. I’liis considerably 
helped the tcachci as well as the text-book wiilcr. 1 he writing of books 
coveiing the new syllabus was left to the private agencies. 

The final phase of the piogramme was accomplished in 1976. 
Basically the foim of the syllabus remained unchanged. Certain descrip¬ 
tive topics were further dropped. Previously in incasurcmci ts and 
calculations all the three prevalent systems i.e., C.G.S, F.P S. and M.K.S. 
were utilised. As a change the M.KS. system alone was retained for 
all physical units in both the stages. Another change foi the Inter classes 
was in the foim of redistribution of topics paperwisc. It resulted in a 
better organisation of concepts in the cuiiiculum area. 

Foregoing discussion warrants the conclusion that this curriculum 
development programme bioiihgt about unprovement in two significant 
directions. 

(i) towards modernization of cuniculum 

(li) towards stress on conceptual Icating and creative problem-solving, 
lather than on rale memorisation. 

it is essential here to mention the changes in Science subjects under 
the renewal of the curriculum. All the science subjects of both the 
stages including Mathematics have undergone similai changes both in 
respect of quality and quantity and all the aspects of the implementation 
were fulfilled with the same uigency, determination and liaid work. 

Implementation 

Merely the renewal of the cun iculum as discussed earlier could be 
of no avail. The following points clamoured for attention of teachers, 
administrators and guardians; 
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(i) the rcnriojtiition of tcacliers in the vSlatc; 

(li) preparation of te,iehcr-ju)ii!c.%; 

(liil the change in the tceluiiquc of evafuation. 

In Ihccc, l.tbk'i senior siclnntl teacher*! ami imivcraty slalT contributed 
their time and cITort, .Suntnier Institutes and Workshops for Physics 
tcnciicrs were orgaitisml. A crash programme was launched in the Htatc 
to reorient all the High School science teachers through State and district- 
level workshops. The salient points of the revised syllabus were prepared 
and distributed for the guidance of subject teachers. Mo't of the teachers 
made good use of these in keeping themselves uplo-daU*. 

The cuniculum is closely associated with the mode of evaluation. 
Consequently test items directed towards the evaluation of wider objec¬ 
tives began to appear in examination papers from 1976 onwards The 
questions requiring very long or essay type answers were found to be 
inadequate, d he curriculum rcforin group was guided by modern deve¬ 
lopments in the techniques of evaluation. Subsequently teachers were 
trained in devising new types of questions involving the usse.ssnicnl of 
‘Knowledge’, ‘Understanding’, 'Application’ and ‘Skill’. Model lest 
papers were prepared and supplied to the imstitutions in the ,Stule. 
Several workshops were organised in cooperation with N.C'.H.R.T. for 
achieving this end. 

It is worthy of note that at every step the curriculum changes were 
brought into force simultaneously in all the institutions of the slate, and 
the formidable task of reorienting teachers was successfully accomplished, 

Impact 

The task of adapting the curriculum to the complex and changing 
ivecds of the community is not simple. Moreover, owing to the increa¬ 
sing popular demand for more schools, the scanty resources have got to 
be spent on increasing the quantity of education, ratlicr than on improving 
quality, while tire urge to iiass the examinations is stronger Hum the 
desire to grasp the concepts properly. Under such retarding factors 
spectacular improvements can hardly be expected. 

Though the new syllabus was introduced simultaneously throughout 
the stale it cannot be justifiably a.siumcd that tlic rale of dilTusion of the 
new trend is uniform in all the institutions. As a matter of fact, it is 
not easy to assess what is actually going on in thousands of class rooms. 
This much can however be asserted that the majority of the teachers 
are taking interest and pains to improve the quality of Science education 
as envisaged in the new syllabus. 

The number of students offering Science subjects has been on the 
decrease for the last five years or so, Previonsly there used to be a 
reckless craze for the Science subjects. It has been observed that this 
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enthusiasm is now declining. This phenomenon poses a question wiiethcr 
the modcinization of the ciiniculiim has dampened the craze with the 
result that students with genuine'mtcrcst and talent alone arc opting for 
Science. 

It is generally felt that the modified cuiriculuin has been instru¬ 
mental in lalsing the standards of Science education, while the introduc¬ 
tion of the new type of questions has made evaluation relatively more 
objective and elTectivc. However, it is picmature to make any categorical 
statement in this regard. 

Problems & issues 

Certain issues are worth considering in the context of future strategy 
for cumciilimi development: 

(i) At present the task of developing cuiriculuin is mainly concentra¬ 
ted m the hands of specialists Ciirncnlum should cease to be 
a job for specialists alone. The nntialive of class-ioom teachers 
IS to be sought for their creative involvement. Curriculum 
leiiewal movement should be a popular one involving teachers, 
administratois, parents, and community as a whole. 

(ii) Education for rural life and agricultural development is essential 
in our country, Theorists may talk about inti oducing childleii 
to tlic computer-age but the ultimate fact lemaiiis that good 
cdiuitioii is to be piovidcd to uiidcnioiirishcd children through 
schools accommodated m poor buildings and huts devoid of 
equipment, books and teaching materials If we canot take up 
this challenge the curriculum planning may be termed as a super- 
lluous luxury at the most. 



Curriculum Development in the Union Territory 
of Chandigarh 


K. B, Maini 


The Union Tenitnry of Chandigarh came into being on 1st November, 
1966 as a consequence of the partition of Punjab on linguistic basis. Hilly 
areas contiguous to Himudial Pradesh were merged with that State. 
Hindi-speaking areas wete given the new name of Haryana Pradesh and 
Punjabi-speaking territory retained its old name i,c,, Punjab Prade.sh. 
Dispute arose over the capital, Chandigarh, the admini.stration of which 
was taken over by Union Government pending further decision. The 
boundaries of Chandigarh are within the radius of 8 Kins. 

Curriculum 

At the time of the formation of the Union Territory of Chandigarh, 
the curriculum upto middle stage i,c. 8th class, was inherited from Punjab. 
In. High and Higher Secondary School the curriculum for IX, X and XI 
classes prescribed by the Central Board of Secondary I'diieation, New 
Delhi was adopted, 

There arc all types of schools in Chandigarh, namely, primary, 
middle, high, higher secondary, urban, runil, boys, girls, co-educational. 
government as well as privately-managed recognised schools. All these 
categories of schools have to follow the picscnbed curriculum. Another 
category of schools is that of Convent .Schools which, however, follow 
their own curriculum as prescribed by their rcbpcciivc parent bodies. 

Later on in 1972, non-graded system was introduced in Standard I of 
all the non-model Government schools of Chandigarh after siicccs.sful 
experimentation in two schools as a pilot project. After that, every year, 
this system was extended to the next year (class) and now there i.s non- 
graded system upto Primary stage in all the non-model schools of 
Chandigarh. Last year this system was introduced in pnvately-managed 
recognised schools, too. Regarding the subjects taught in Primary Schools 
i.e. upto 5th standard these are as follows 

Two languages i.e. Hindi and Punjabi, Mathematics, General Science 
and Social Studies. Each child opts for Hindi or Punjabi as the first 
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language m I standard and then has to study the other language as Second 
language in IV standard. From this year, it has been planned to start 
English also from the third stancUird to leduce the rush in model schools 
as the parents have got a craze for their children to study English also* 

Oidinanly no detention of children is allowed upto V standard and 
they aie allowed to study at their own pace in the schools under non¬ 
grad ed system. 

Many pic-pnmary schools have been opened, even in rural areas, by 
the Education department of Chandigaih administiation to reduce wastage 
and stagnation. This has been done to develop among the children the 
habit of attending the school Administration is tiying to make the 
schools as attractive for the children as possible, 

Text-books at the piimary stage are the same as in Punjab. 

Rcgaiding the middle stage, the curriculum in the beginning was the 
same as in Punjab. Later on Modem Mathematics was introduced from 
the VI standard when plus two system was introduced in Chandigarh. 
This was done to enable the students to coinpichcnd the prcsciibcd 
syllabus of new mathematics in the IX standard under -1-2 system. Simi¬ 
larly some changes were introduced in the Syllabi of Science subjects also 
to familialisc the students with the contents whicli they were to study in 
the IX class onwards. 

For IX, X and XI classes, curriculum was as prcsciibcd by tlic Central 
Board of Sccondaiy Education, New Delhi, So with the introduction of 
+ 2 system in Chandigarh, the whole curriculum was changed accordingly. 

But fioni this year 1978-79, the Chandigarh Administration has 
decided to revert to the old Higher Secondary i.e,, upto XI class. This 
has been done keeping in view the difficulties experienced by the students 
whose parents are tiansfeired to and from Chandigarh from and to their 
respective states of Punjab and Haryana where +2 system has not been 
introduced* 

Now the latest position is that in classes IX and X, the curriculum is 
based on plus two system. In XI class, it is the same as prescribed by the 
Punjab University for the prc-iinivcrsity class of the colleges affiliated 
to it. 

Evaluation 

There is no detention at primary stage i.e. upto 5th class. 

A public examination is conducted by the Education Department of 
Chandigarh Admmisrtration for VIII class. 

But students of the government model schools have been exempted 
from this external examination. However, it is under the active considera¬ 
tion of the Department to abolish this exemption. 

Class X examination of all the schools is conducted by the Central 
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Board of Secoriclary Fducation, New Delhi, 

For class XI esainiaiition for the year 1979, decision is yetto he 
taken by the Adniinisli.iUnii. 

Objective,? 

fi) Universalization of primary education. 

{ill Ccnt-pcr-fcnl literacy, 

(iii) All-round development of the personality of the child. 

Salient features of the curriculum In Chandigarh 
(i) Non-gntded .system upto 5th st.mdavd, 

(li) Regular orieiuation camrsos for all the teachers of piimary .schools 
by State Institute of lulucation, Chandigarh. 

(iiO On-the-spot guidance and follow-up progianunc by SIK. 

(ivj Mid-day meals and milk supply scheme in primary schools as 
incentives fur the retention of children in the schools. 

(v| Supply of Science Kits to all the primary schools and regular visits 
of tlic members of Science Dcpaitincnt of the S.I.K, to all the 
primary schools of Cfiandigaih, This ha.s been done to improve 
tlic leaching of Science at the primary stage. 

(vi) Book-banks in .schools and supply of free books and uniform to 
de.serving .students, 

(vil) School Improvement Projects in each and every school under the 
guidance of the academic staff of the vS.I.E., Chandigarh. 

(viii) Inter-school competitions on various items like ‘On-thc-Spot 
Drawing’, ‘Calligraphy’, ‘Recitation of Poems’ and ‘.Science Exhi¬ 
bitions’, etc. The special feature of this item is that tlie prizes are 
awarded on the basis of achievement among the same category of 
the schools. In other words, competition among rural schools, 
urban model and non-model schools are held separately and 
prizes arc awarded accordingly. This has been done to encourage 
all categories of schools and to avoid domination of model schools 
over other schools in such competitions. 

(ix) Nationalised textbooks upto X class, 

(x) Institutional Planning by every School. 

(xi) School-Complex Centres, 

(xii) Double-shift Schools to accelerate the process of universalization 
of primary education. 

(xiii) Mobile Library for Primary Schools. Books arc supplied by the 
S.I.E. to rotate m all the Primary schools to develop reading 
habits among the children, 

(xiv) Supply of model test papers prepared by the staff of the S.I.E. 
coverrag.almost whole of the prescribed syllabus, to the schools 
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as well as to the paper-setters. 

(xv) Research studies (of functional nature) on educational topics by 
the research department of tlie S.I.E. 

(xvi) Publications of the S.f E. particularly for primaiy schools, 

(xvii) Adult Education Centres and own-tirae classes. 

(xviii) Continuous Education Centre to keep the teacheis of High/ 
tligher Secondary Schools of Chandigarh abreast of the latest 
development in their respective fields of education. 

(xix) Faculty Associations in vai ions School subjects to improve pro¬ 
fessional efficiency of teacheis. 

(xx) Paicnt-teacher Association in evciy school and a central body of 
Parent-teacher Associations of all the schools of Chandigarh to 
associate the community in the improvement of the school. 



Curriculum Development in the 
Union Territory of Goa, Daman and Diu 


Vijay Kmnar Patnekar 


Gtni, Daman and Diu arc three different localities situated at three 
clilTcront places, having a single administiative machinery, '"Ihis Union 
TerriUny came into existence on lOth Deecinber, 1061. The peiccntage 
of literacy is about 74",',. The regional languages uic Ktmkani and 
Maiathi and the ofiieial languages arc Maiathi and Fiiglish. 

Kilucfttionitl (levolopnient 

Before libciation there was no Boaid noi any examination-conducting 
body. Hence, for S.S.C. examination, pupils used to go to Belgaum, 
Kolhapur, ot Bombay. Students were ficc to choose cithei Maiathi or 
English as medium of instruction. Tlveve were no colleges in those days, 
Aftei the liberation, between 1961 and 1973, the government of Goa, 
Daman and Diu gave more stress on education in general and on primary 
education m particular. The educational pattern of Maharaslitra was 
adopted, including the content matter. Tha medium of instruction in 
most of the Primary Schools is Marathi. About 10% of the Primary 
schools have English as the iiiediura of instruction 

Besides curricular subjects, facilities for learning Music, Ait and 
Craft, Physical Education and Dramaucs wcic also provided to the pupils. 
There were regular examinations for cveiy standaui. 

Pre-primary education 

Recently a seminar for pre-school teachers and admim'.stratms was 
organised by the S.l.E., in which the problems of Prc-pnmaiy education 
in the territory were discussed. Curriculum for ths PLC-pnmary stage will 
be formulated soon. 

Primary education since 1973 

In June 1973, the ungraded system of education was introduced in 
class I. The syllabus of primary educcation from Mahaiashtui was 
reviewed and adopted. Teacliing-leaniing units, leaining-aids, drill 
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inalerials were pi'cpciicd in a sciics of wotkshops For this, the A.D.E.I.s 
and headmastcis of piiinaiy schools were tiaincd. The Sd.H* is oigauis- 
mg vaiioijs iivseivice comses to train the tcachcis foi opciaiing the 
unguidcd system of education. 

A new CLiiriculum based on the NCERT pattern with certain inodifi- 
tions to meet the needs of the locality has been piepaied, winch is 
expected to be implemented fiom 1982. The policy of the government is 
that theie will be no detentions till class Yll from 1979. Thcic is co¬ 
education m almost all primary schools 

Secondary education 

Secondary Education m Goa^ Daman and Dm is mostly managed by 
private institutions, most of which have classes from 5 to 10. About 10% 
of these schools have Piiinaiy section also. The medium of insliiiction m 
most of the High schools is English. There are a few which impart 
education through Marathi. 

The 10'h2T3 pattern is followed throughout the territory fiom 1973 
The Cuiiiculum and text-books from class VllI arc the same as those in 
Maharashtia. 

The S.S.C. examination results of the last three years showed that the 
percentage of failure nr Hindi is higher than in any other subject. This 
problem was discussed and remedial measures were suggested. 

Evaluation system 

There are 4 unit tests, 2 semester examinations from classes VI to X- 
Oral tests are also conducted iir larrgiiages and Social Science. Each 
laluka is haviirg an Examination Cell sponsored by the Headmasters’ 
Association and the two Semester Examinations are being conducted by 
this Cell The Goa S.S C Board conducts the S.S.C. Examination 
twice a year, m October and March Spot evaluation system was followed. 
Internal Assessment System was tried but is being discontinued. 

Guidance and inspection 

Inspection of each and every school is earned out by the office of the 
Inspector of Schools From the last academic year, the Education 
Department with the help of the S.ML has introduced Panel Inspcctionp 
A separate scheme of evaluation based on the NCERT model is being 
chalked out by the S.I.E. 

Higher secondary education 

In the +2 stage, there are about 12 irrdependcirt private Higher 
Secondary schools linked with High schools, about 6 linked with colleges 
and others linked with Government High schools. The Board of Secondary 
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and Higher Secondary Hdueatioii coiuliiclK exiiminatioiii, for the ■[ 2 
stage. 

Other educational agencies 

Training in Pranvaticii, Music, l.ok Kala and Lok Nrilya is being 
imparted by Kala Academy, 'Uie Pircetenate ol' Sports and Cultural 
AlTaiis provides training and guidance facilities to schools in physical 
education and co-curriciilar activities and provides materials, aids, kits for 
pliy.sical education and cultural activities. Iheie is a Food Craft Institute 
sponsored by the Goa Government which provides training in bakery, 
confectionary, hotel nranagenrent and food preseivation, 

There is also an institution called ACDIL which trams women in 
pre-primary school education, that is Montesson and IduTscry. There is 
one Secondary Tcaehcis’Training College and three Primary Tcachcis’ 
Training Colleges- The present position shows that about gOT> of the 
Icadicrs in the High Schools arc trained and the siunc percentage holds 
good for primary school tcachcis. 

Educational activilics and research 

The S-l.E-was established in the year 1975. The basic concern of 
the S.l.E. is the improvement of curricula, evolution and di.ssemination 
of new techniques of teaching and evaluation, production of educational 
inatcvials and in-service education. The Primary and Secondary teachers 
arc oriented by orientation programmes nr most of the school subjects 
and in Work Experience 

The scliemc of rural talent search IS administered from 1976. These 
achievement tests arc conducted at laluka level and then on zonal level. 
The best students are awarded scholarships. 

Prohlems and is.sucs 

1. The ungraded system urtrodiiecd in 1973 was met with unfavourable 
reactions from the teachers. 

2. The government has decided to stop English medium in guvcrnnient 
schools and give scope to Konkairi mediam schools. The te.xt-books 
in Konkani arc prepared by the local IConkani Bhasha Mundul and is 
approved by the Board. 

3. The government is thinking of omitting Hindi from class HI and 
providing instruction through the mother tongue. 



Curiiciilum Development in Mizoram 


Louis Venial 


Background 

Mizoram is a mountainous region that lies to tlie c\ticmc eastern 
part of the country. It was earlier a clistiict of Assam, In 1972 it 
became a umoir tcrritoiy. Mizoram was eonsidoied an excluded area by 
the Government of India Act 1935 and hence the region ha,s experienced 
gross neglect on the part of tlic administration, both BiiUslr and Indian. 
However, since 1972 the pace of pi ogress has been hist. 

In the field of education, developments have taken place because of 
the keen interest among the people for education. Ihcic is no need of 
any mcciitive to make the paients send their children to the school nor is 
there any diffienlty to get the children to the school, Ihis attitude will 
help a lot in the progress of education and pcihaps it is because of this 
altitude that the literacy rate in Mizoram is placed at 53/^'. Moreover, 
the community is very actively involved iii the establishment and running 
of the schools. Teachers are held in very high esteem. 

Features 

There arc separate Piimaiy, Middle and High Schools in Mizoram. 
However, we do not have any Higher Secondary Schools, lire children 
go to the college for P.U.C. after the High School Examination. Primaiy 
schools have classes A,B and I-III, the Middle Schools have classes IV-VI 
and High Schools have clas.‘-es Vll-X. Ihcrc are live Colleges, one 
Teachers’ Training Institute and two Undergraduate Teachers’ 'Ivaining 
Institutes. 

The curriculum of the High School was conti oiled by the Secondary 
Board of Education, Assam till 197b when the Mizoram Board of School 
Education was established. Prior to this date, there wii', no real agency 
for looking after the Primary and Middle Schools too. Now the Mizoram 
Board looks after these two areas also. 

Some special features of the curriculum arc as follows: 

1. There has been an effort to introduce Mathematics and Science from 

the earlier classes as recommended by the NCERT. For tliis puipo.sc, 
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ihc Is’CVRl I'oi'l.s woe tiaiislatcd in the local l.ini;.ua."C. Mi/,o. 
Tl'.oc IS ii SsioKc I’usmolion (iHicci wlut UutKs .ifto Socncc and 
Miitln.'iiialii.-.s FdiiLalion. 

2. As lai as lani’iiai'cs aie cnnconod. the niotlio tonyuc and I nidisli arc 
tanght I'lom uaihci sta}.’cs. tiic iimtlicr tongue I'tom class I and 
English IVuin class 111. Hindi is taiiglu in classes \ l-\ ill, (here arc 
Hindi toadieis ill each sclioul, 'Ihe Mi/onun Hindi Pracliai Samili 
nm.s c,\peiiinciUal sduuds in about 5t) centics tcadimn the basic .skills 
in learning Hindi. These cei.ties aie open to all and aje run IVce of 
cost to the pailicipauts. 

3. While separate diseipline.s like History and Geoguipliy are taught in 
earlier classes, Social Studies is taugdit IVtun class Vlll. 'Ihe possi¬ 
bility erf staiting Social Studies I'luni earlier classes is being examined 
ciuefully by the lloaid. 

4. Drawing and Music arc taught IVoni classes l-V). Tliis i> m tunc with 
the tiibul character, E'olk Music, Folklore and dancing could pci haps 
find a place in the curriculum. 

5. Work Expeiience is given great emphasis and the main activitici aie 
concerned with weaving and wicker-woiks since the raw materials aie 
abundant. 

6. As far as Non-formal education is concerned, there is a Slate Social 
Welfare Wing undci the Diieeloiatc of Education which i.s engaged 
in u programme of education for per.son.s of the age group 16-25, 
This programme is still in its initial stage and there is only one 
unified course that picpare,s these persons to roach the level of 
class IV. Programmes to suit dilTercnt levels aic being uutialcd. 
The Piimary school teachers voluntaiy oiganisations like Young 
Mizo Association are involved in m this programme. 

7. In the field of co-curriculai activities, the natuic of the tci rain docs 
not allow the construction of many playgrounds. However, play¬ 
grounds are being made and games and spoits arc gaining ]Kipularily, 
Music and dancing are part and parcel ol the life of the people. 

8. A switch-over to the new type of c.xamhuition involving .sluut, veiy 
short, and essay-type questions has been made. 

The Board conducts an examination at the end of class IH for 
promoting students fiom Primary to Middle schooks and another e.xami- 
iiation at the end of clas.s VI to piomotc students fiom Midtile to High 
schools. These are known as scholarship examinations since the students 
are awarded scholar.ships on the basis of these examinations. The liSLC 
examinations are also conducted by the Boaid. 

In the field of Work Expeiience, giade-cards are prepared and the 
rating is done on a five-point scale by the teachers and the FI.M. The 
grades are entered on a proforma bi-monthly at least and the final grade 
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is arrived at. This grade has a wciglitagc of 100 marks in the HSLC and 
other examinations. 

Problems and issues 

Though there is a wide nclwoik of Primaiy, Middle and High 
schools spread over each coiner of Mizoiam, the pioblems of cuiiiculiim 
development and the standaids are often fiustrating. Thcie was no effi¬ 
cient or icgnlar machinery to look after Piiinary and Middle school 
curriculum. The High school cuuicuhim as planned by the Board of 
Assam and perhaps suited to the plain aicas was unsuited to the tribal, 
ruial and mountainous setting of the region. The Mizoiam Boaul of 
School Education envisages a thorough icvision of the curiiculiun 
by 1979. 

Under the Assam admmistiation the hill aicaa, being at the pcii- 
pliery, seemed to be neglected and no sciions thought was given to the 
needs of these backwaid areas Then there was the often insunnountablc 
pioblcin of comniunicalioii and linguistic piobicin. 

Science, Mathematics and Social Studies can be singled out as the 
odd subjects. The abstract concepts involved in these subjects arc difilcult 
to be understood and absorbed by the tribal and rural areas. On the top 
of this, the presentation is far from encouraging. The presentation of 
these subjects must be done in a concicte way suited to the people. 
Besides, there is an acute lack of laboratoi ies and cxpciicnccd science 
graduates, etc. Social Studies is mtioduccd suddenly m class Vlll while 
from classes I-Vll, the different disciplines are taught. This puls both the 
teachers and the students m serious difficulties. 

Regarding the medium of instruction, the mother tongue is the 
medium of instiuctioii till class VI. Fioin class VII, the medium of 
instruction is English. Though English is learnt fiom class III, the four 
years spent m its learning aie insufficient to enable the students to use it 
as the medium of instriicLion. This leads to bilingual prescntaiion which 
entails a huge waste of time and inismducation. The studcnls write in 
English, and they aic incapable of expressing themselves in English. 
Hence the percentage of pass at the HSLC was haidly 18 to 20%. 

Hence the possibility of having the mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction is being considered. But the administralion feels otherwise 
causing another sciious bottleneck. The whole of tire educational system 
is administratively oriented rather than academically oiientccl. Hence 
positive, on the spot guidance which would have led to a qualitative 
improvement, is lacking. 



Curriculum Development for Non-formal Education 

in Mizoram 


Zosiama Pucimii 


Background 

Mi/.onim, one of the Union Territories, has uti area ot 21,tK)0 sq. Kms, 
with about 4 lakhs of people. The inhabitants arc Mi/.os, the language 
spoken by 95'Iu is Lushai (written in Roman script). The literacy percentage 
is 53yo. Christianity is the only religion of the people Unlay. I he people 
arc hard-working and hospitable. They arc lovers of education, singing, 
music and dancing. 

Non-formal education is introduced in this union territory as an 
alternative circuit of education. The people, young and old, accept that 
only education is enough to lead them to a more prosperous and happy 
life. The target of non-formal education is focussed on the age group 
15-40, This age-group is chosen for the following reasons. 

(i) Non-availability of schools in pre-independent period in many 
villages. 

(ii) Dislocation in the economic and social life of the people due to 
the political up-rising in 1966. 

To make non-formal education responsive to the needs and aspirations 
of the rising generation of Mizoram, curriculum for non-formal education 
is formulated taking the following Into account: 

Land formation. Mode of cultivation, Social setting, Economic 
conditions and Religion. 

Core currkalum 

(1) 3 R’s (2) Social Service (3) Health and Sanitation (4) Rural 
Development. 

All adults (illiterate) accept they should be able to solve the basic 
needs of man. Knowledge of 3 R’s is considered essential. Every boy or 
girl above the age of 14 years is to be a member of young Mizo 
Association (YMA). It is the duty of the YMA to see that water-points, 
approach roads, maintenance are properly done throughout the year. 
Each village is to have at least one play-ground and community hall 
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constructed and xnadc by themselves on voluntary basis. Every boy is 
expected to be able to play some games and the guitar. All boys and girls 
above 14 years are supposed to be able to give all possible and voluntary 
help to their neighbours according to necessity. The YMA has to make 
sure that each family in the village luts latrines and urinals. 

Work content 

(1) Agriculture (2) Hoiticulturc (3) Co-operative Society (4J Wea¬ 
ving (5) Tailoring (6) Knitting (7) Popultiy farming. 

Since about 80% of the adult population are engaged in agricultural 
work, the illiterate adults to have to know or study the different methods 
of cultivation prevailing, the types of soil, the variety of seeds, the condi¬ 
tion ncccssaiy for geimination, the average rainfall in dilTcrcnt months 
(application of fcrtihscrsj what, how, and when) the use of pesticides, and 
insecticides (how much, and when), the natural calamities like the cyclones, 
the flowering of bamboos, the control of rats; the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of jhum cultivation, Us eficcLs on forests, the advantages of 
pcunaneiit terracing cultivation, the manpower involved in the production 
and the gross net piolit. What intensive or extensive improvement would 
be necessary for the increase of production* Knowledge content inherent 
in the work are brought to the forefront. 

Agencies for implementation of the curriculum 


1. Social setvices : 

Government agencies 


Local agencies 
Activities 


(a) The Social Education Department 

(b) Social Welfare Department 

(c) Community Development— 

(a) Young Mizo Association (YMA) 

(b) Village Councils (V/C) 

Construction of Playgrounds, Community 
Hall, Water points & Approach roads, 
Public latrines and Urinals, 


2. AgdcuUure: 

Government agencies 


Local agencies 
Activities 


(a) Agriculture Extension, Officers/Agricul¬ 
ture Demonstrators. 

(b) Block Development OfBcers/Gramscvaks 

(c) AIR Broadcasts twice daily 

(a) Field Management Committee 

(b) Village council 

Agriculture Department supplies different 
varieties of seeds, seedlings, insecticides, 
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Pesticides, boncmcid etc. iit subsidised rutes, 
Meeting of the experts with I-'MC & V/C 
members. 


3 . Ilcalih Ethiciiiioii and Siinitaiion ; 

Government ugcncie.s (a) Doctors, Niinses & Plvamiaci.sts from 

Primary Health centres 
(b) Health Education Officer and Nurses 
from Family Planning department. 

Local agencies (a) Y.M.A. 

(b) ILI.P, (Hmcichhc Insuihkluuvn Pawl) 

(c) tV/C) 

Activities Organising meeting of the Parents and 

Youths Lecture on essence of health and 
sanihition. Preventive measures for epi¬ 
demics. Cleanliness of the .street, Latrines, 
Hi'inals (Public & Private) regularly checked 
by local agencies; Award of Prf/.c to the best 
families. 

4. Co-operative ,'<oeiolies : 

Government agencies (a) Inspectors of Co-operative Societies. 

(b) Local experts in bu.sincss and accounts. 
Local agencies : (a) Members of Co-operative Societies 

(b) Local experts is business and accmiiUs. 
Activities Purchase of local products: C’ash crops, sale 

of essential commodities at concessional 
late, maintenance of accounts—receipts and 
expenditure. 

5. Weaving ; 

Government agencies (a) Trained experts from Industries Depart¬ 
ment. 

(b) Gramsevikiis from Development Blocks. 
Local agencies (a) H.I.P. 

(b) Local experts 

Activities Supply of sewing machines to interested 

local tailors at subsidised rates. Training in 
tailoring: Cutting of different designs, sizes. 

Impact 

It can only be said that the non-formal education in Mizoram has 
benefited many illiterate adults in their way of living. Many parents 
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wlio received no school education in their childhood are today able to 
read and write. Quite a number of businessmen, contiactois and active 
members of cooperative societies in the town and villages receive non- 
formal education which make them fairly iirtelligcnt and clTicicnt. 


Problems and issues 

Non-formal education in Mizoram has some drawbacks, (1) The 
govcrnmeirt agencies in agiicultural development, the Agriculture Exten¬ 
sion Officers ortho Agriculture Infoimatioir Officers arc too busy in tlrclr 
office to help in the actual field, (2) The doctors and nurses fail to see 
the role of local youth in rural health education The parents can under¬ 
stand the health education better if the youths explain it to them in a 
simple way, (3) The governnrcirt always fails to see the roles of local 
agencies like Young Mizo Association (YMA) Games Associations (O.A,), 
Hmeiclrhe Insuihkhawii Pawl (HEP,). Field Management Committee 
(F.M.C.) and Village Council (V/C) nr organising non-formal education 
in the area- Non-foimal education can be more clliectivc if and when 



of the adult population is engaged in thcir work from 8.00 A, M. til 



hours Hours before 8 A.M. or after 5 P-M. arc the suitable timings. 



Curriculum Development in the 
Union Territory of Pondicherry 


A. John Isolds 


Backfiround 

Tlic Union territory of Pondicherry is such iv small state Unit Indian 
Geography writers often forget to mention about it. One has to search 
for a considerable time to locale the constituent components of tl\e stale 
that is known as the Union Territory of Pondicherry on the map of Indi.i. 

For the present, it comprises font units, Two units, separated by a 
hundred miles arc located on the eastern Coramandal coast, and arc 
known as Pondicherry and Karaikal. The third unit, Mahe, is on the 
western coast of India near Tclliclicrry and Cannanorc of Kerala. The 
.fourth unit of Ycnam is on tlic banks of Godavari near Kukinada, 
Andhra Pradesh. Fortunately, to avoid further complications the fifth 
unit that was part of the Union territory of Pondicherry, known as 
Chandranagorc was mercifully merged with West Bengal. 

As a result of historical forces and various otlier compulsions of 
history these units were under the Fiench rule for nearly 300 years. 
After the departure of the English from the soil of India in 1947, it 
became a matlei of time before which the French had also to quit their 
Indian possessions. Ultimately, the French left the Indian soil in the 
year 1954. 

Jawabarlul Nehru, the first Indian Prime Minister, who understood 
and chcri.slicd the French language promised to keep Pondicherry a.s an 
open window for French culture and language. As a result of this 
policy the union Icnatory of Pondicherry was born and its distinct 
uniquencsss maintained to this date. The sweet fragrance of French 
cultuic still lingers on. 

Education under the French colonial rule 

The French system of education in India was modelled on the 
system prevalent in Fiance. The primary stage terminated at the 8th 
year class with a ‘certificate’ Examination. Both written and oral 
exapiinations were conducted. The books were all Paris-prescribed books. 
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The medium of instruction was French. But the local mother tongue 
was also taught as a grudging lecognition of local realities. Then a 
pupil could fuilhcr study upto what was known as ‘Bicvet’ which is 
equivalent to matriculation. That was the school final .stage. I'uUhcr 
studies of undergraduate courses was available only in Pondicherry city 
when a student could continue upto ‘Baccalaunate’ that is graduation. 
The question-papers for that examination were set in Pans and the 
answer-scripts were flown to Pans and evaluated there. In addition to 
the written examination there was an oral test too. 

The French system of education was a highly ccntialiscd one, the 
examinations were very tough and only a prodigy could gel through them. 
For every lOO candidates that appeared annually for tlicsc cxaminalions, 
only a handful passed and for a few years the results were even blank. 
The French educationists wcic not dismayed at this. On the contiaiy, 
their conviction that this system of education was the best and the 
toughest, got fortified. 

Thus during the French colonial rule in spite of llie hreiich liberal 
traditions, intellectual snobs were piodiiccd, and a ‘baccalaiiriatc’ candi¬ 
date knew more about the Alps, the Sicn, and the beautiful port of 
Marseilles than river Cauvery or Ganga or the Mount Eveicst. He knew 
logic, studied philosophy, read something of Aristotle, Plato down to 
Kant and Hegel, mastered advanced mathematics and the laws of thermo¬ 
dynamics but knew piccious little of India, Vedanta, Kalidasa, or Gila. 

Such was the state of Education that the independent Government 
of the Union Icrritoiy of Pondichciry had inherited. If, as it is often 
said, that the Biitish gave ns a system of education just to produce a 
numbci of lower division clerks to keep the administrative machinery 
running, the French on the other hand produced Indians in their own 
image, and insisted the same metropolitan standard of Paris on an 
Indian boy or girl. 

The unique features of the slate 

After independence, i.c. after 1954, it was the task of the Government 
to popiiUui.sc primary education. In an effort which deserves admiration, 
schools were opened in all villages and hamlets. Thcic was a sprout of 
single-teacher schools in remote rural areas catering to the needs of 
thousands of pupils. High schools were opened m each commune or 
village and quite a number of communes had more than one school. 
The local language was made the medium of instruction right upto the 
school final stage. Schools located in Karaikal and Pondicherry which 
are nearer to Tamil Nadu were affiliated to the Board of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation, Madras; Mahe which was nearer to Kciala was affiliated to the 
Boaid of Secondary Education, Kerala, and Yenain which was nearer to 
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Andhra Pnidcsh was affiliutcd to the Board of Secondary rducation 
Andhra Fiaclcsh. 

In Yenant 

'riie primary stage is fiom 1 to 7 
The High School Stage is from H to 10 

Followed by 2 ycais Junior College and then 3 years of Degree Course. 

In xXfahe 

The Primary stage is from 1 to 7 
The High ^School stage is funn 8 to 10 

Followed by 2 years Junior College and then 3 years orDegiec (‘ourse. 

In Karaikal and Pirndichcny 

1 to 5 is the Ptimary stage 
6 to 8 is the Middle stage 
9 and 10 High School 

2 years of Iliglicr Secondary classes 
Followed by three year Degree course. 

By force of historical necessity the Goveuimcnl of Pontlichcuy 
declared that it recognises 5 languages as ofTicial languages, namely, d'amil, 
Tclegu, Malayalani, Fnglish and French. 

Hindi is taught as a compulsory thiul language to all pupils in Malic 
and Ycnam whereas due to exUaneous political considcrati<ms Hindi is 
not taught as a compulsory tliird language in Pondiclicrry and Karaikah 
At present all the schools affiliated to the neighbouring Boards of 
Secondary Education are preparing their wards fiom 1 to 10 standards 
according to the curriculum, syllabus and text books preset ibed by the 
neighbouring states. We have absolutely no say in the matter* We 
simply follow the pattern adopted in the ncighbouiing states. 

When Madras abandoned Hindi, we followed s\iit. When Madras 
introduced eleven-year pattern of education we introduced the same 
scheme. When Madras decided to abandon it, we too abandoned it with 
greater alacrity. Now Madras has opted for the conliovensitil 10-12 13 
system of Education from 1978-79 onwards. Pondicherry accordingly 
tailored its x^rogramme and has adopted tliis system, irrespective of the 
fact whether our schools arc really equipped to shoulder the imposition of 
this new burden of higher secondary stage. 

Even in matter of text books we follow the same policy. We have 
no say in the curriculum which is decided by experts in Madias, Trivandrum 
and tlyderabad. 

It would not be out of place here to say something about French 
education at present. There are separate French schools 'Ecoles’ as they 
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are called in Ficiich, catering to the needs of cliildrcn who arc paiticulai 
about having their education in tucnch. Mostly children of French 
rctiicd officials, hincicn combatants’—ictncd soUUeis and those who had 
opted fui French nationality aic studying in tliesc institutions. The French 
Government js subsidising these institutions, supplying French text-books 
ficc of cost, and even depute visiting piofessors fiom France to teach 
French and supcivise Ficnch teaching in these institutions. We have a 
special officei for Fiench education to look after the interests of French 
education in Pondicheny. 

Wc have seven colleges, one law college, one polytechnic, all affiliated 
to the umvcisitics of the neighbouring slates Wc have two Tcachcis’ 
Training institutes tunning Secondary giadc tcachcis 

In addition to these govei'iimcnt-run-inslitutions, Su Auxobindo 
Ashiam has cinbatked on a unique scheme of education of its own on the 
spiritual lines enunciated by Sii Ainobindo himself and the Mother. 
Physical education and ciiltuic is given a picdominant place in this system 
of education, Sanski it, Fnglish and French aic compulsorily taught to 
chikhen in the Ashram, dhey have then own system of assessment and 
piomotional schemes. ISIo certificates arc awarded. In Auroville, the 
inteimitional dicain-cjty of the Mother a new type of schools is being 
conducted whcie even dancing is taught as a conipiilsoiy subject. 

Adminlstiative apiiaratus 

Wc have no state Institute of Education, or an S.C.E.R.T. We have 
a Depailmcnt of Education witli tlic Directoi at the apex and two Deputy 
Directors with one Assistant Director of Education for women. They 
administer the schools through the District Educational Officers and 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 

After attending to the quantitive expansion of Education, the 
Government at piescnt is applying itself to the task of effective qualitative 
improvement. Almost all our secondary guide tcachcis handling primary 
classes have been given in-scrvicc training in Physics, Biology, Chemistry, 
and Modern Mathematics. 

The anti-iiinovative approach of mass teaching and thrusting til-bils 
of infoimation on unwilling pupils, and the 'one-way monologue’ that is 
characteristic of many a class-room situation, is slowly giving room for 
greater appreciation of modern ticiids in education and the pupils’ active 
participation in the class-room is clearly accepted. Internal assessment 
of the pupils in place of the banal system of examination is being actively 
contemplated for implementation. 

The process of change is however painfully slow. Our teacher’s 
ability to overcome inertia, inactivity and cynicism is increasingly put 
und^r severe test. In the midst of the grim struggle against the strangula- 
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tions of castcism, marked by confused loyalties in the political realm in 
the nndst of unrest and deprivation and in the midst of mal-nutrhfon’ M 
health and abysmal poverty, the image of the teacher bittlhi a for n ! 
‘inmds of men’ has indeed acquired tragic 

cannot allbrd to lose. For, if he fails who els^ and ;;hat d!: c^m 



PANEL DISCUSSIONS 




THEME I — New Trends in Curriculum Development at 
Primary and Secondary Stages—General 


MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 

Dr. M. S. Mehta 
Dr. N. Vedmani Manuel 


[The changes made in the curriculum in our country in the past did not 
succeed in making it effective, purposeful and dynamic. It is only in the 
very recent past that serious thought has been given to revitalize it and make 
it a significant means of national development, Dr. M.S. Mehta asserts 
that it is not knowledge but the child who should occupy the central position 
in any curriculum development. Too much of classroom instruction must 
yield place to child activity, exploration and enquiry. It is rightly emphasized 
that the child should be motivated to seek knowledge and involve himself 
in self learning. The concept of freedom should be interwoven into the 
curricular aspects. Prof, Vedmani Manuel gives a broad overview of new 
trends in curriculum development some of which are due to the ideas of edu¬ 
cational thinkers like Piaget, Bruner, Gagne, Bloom, Suchman, Schwab. As 
knowledge expands rapidly it becomes imperative to develop intellectual 
processes like logical thinking, concept formation, skills of exploration, 
inquiry and discovery. Elements of new trends may be properly utilized in 
developing an effective CM/ricM/wm.— editor] 


Dr. M.S. Mehta while speaking about curiTculum development stated 
that constructing a proper curriculum is a diflQcult and complex task. 
There are many problems and no ready solutions. He remarked that 
in general, in all curricula, stress is wrongly given to the quantum of 
knowledge and not to the child who is the receiver. There is too much 
of classroom instruction and too little of education of the fingers. The 
question how far our curriculum is in tune with our social needs and 
future aspirations. We tend to adopt ideas from outside. Suitable 
changes should occur but they should occur gradually and not abruptly. 
A small beginning can be made in which some classes may spend some 
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time in u village tn learn in a. realistic w ay the related aspects in the 
syllabus, 'Ibis is learning in real setting. Curriculum is tu be related to 
the national goals. Here also, only tliosc goals that .satisfy the needs and 
aspiration of tlic people and are acceptable to the entire society slnnild be 
kept in view because many lactor.s influence the delineation of national 
goals, liducalionul independence must be maintained, 

At present tire syllabus is such that knowledge is brouglit to the 
child. But this process should be reversed and the child instead of being 
led to knowledge should go seeking knowledge. This aspect ha.s two 
phases. The dividing line need not be rigid. In the first phase the 
teacher should initiate the child and arouse his curiosity. In the second 
phase the child goes to knowledge, 'IIns is self-learning which is true 
leanring. In this phase, activity, exploration and discovery should be 
emphasized. 

Our system of education does not provide sulTicient freedom to 
the child. A clas.s-rtiom should have ability-based sub-groups. To 
make the child discover the world around him and seek knowledge, 
freedom is essential. The teacher should be aware of the developmental 
processes. In order to develop the spirit of discovery and help iu self- 
learning, the school cun go out for a camp for about 2 or 3 weeks and the 
syllabus is to be prepared by the teacher. 

There should be freedom of all kinds in the schools and this freedom 
should be utilized cautiously and purposivcly. '1 liere should be freedom 
for the child for self-development, freedom to the teacher to adopt new 
procedures, freedom to make the curriculum flexible. The task of curri¬ 
culum development should be decentralized to a large extent. It may be 
the task of a group of schools also. 

During the discussions the following problems were rai.sed. Do we 
have teachers capable of properly utilizing the benefits of flexibility and 
decentralisation ? Do we have teaching competence tliat provides for the 
child to progress at his own pace ? Should formal and non-fonnal types 
of education function in isolation from each other? How far individual 
attention can be given? As a result, the following observations were 
made. We pan make a small beginning where teachers arc capable of 
suitably exploiting the flexibility of the curriculum and its decentralization. 
Let us give the best and then see how much can be achieved. The child 
develops on his own and the teacher is like a gardener who tends the 
plants that grow on their own. An effective teacher training programme 
is essential. It is desirable that formal education should be made as 
informal as possible. The ideal system of individual attention is one 
teacher and one pupil under a tree. Since this is not feasible the solution 
lies in the freedom to modify the syllabus to cater to the individual needs. 

Participating in the discussion Prof. Vedamani Manuel dealt witlr the 
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new trends In education and cunieuliim, Me stated that new trends move 
in cycles; they move forward and backwaul, A new trend, after some 
time, IS in its turn mflvcnccd by another trend either positively or nega¬ 
tively. Sometimes, the hindering blocks may evOn accelerate a new trend. 

A curriculum may be (1) discipline-based or situation-based; (2) con¬ 
cept-based or environment based; (3) urban-oriented or riiral-oricnted; 
(4) Classroom-oriented or coinmunily-orieirted (5) centrally-oriented or 
peripherally-oriented (6) formal-oricirted or non-formal-onentcd. He 
remarked that in practice theic can be no rigid polarization in the two 
components of each set. There is di.sciplinc m a situation; rural model 
should have elements of urban model, the formal and non-foiinal models 
are to be related, 

Even an old thing or subject, if it is used for new purpose, becomes 
new. The cssentialists m U.S.A. view the old subjects as means of intel¬ 
lectual orientation. The impact of significant events, like the launching 
of the sputnik, is also felt in the development of new trends. New trends 
also come to light due to the influence of new idca.s of educational 
thinkers. 

Prof. Manuel discussed the ideas of Skinner, Piaget, Bruner and 
others, which have greatly influenced the teaching process and the prepara¬ 
tion of textual materials. 

Prof. Manuel pointed out that now-a-days the ‘discipline’ approach 
is becoming more acceptable than the ‘subject’ approach. The structure 
of the discipline should be studied rather than the content of the subject. 
History should be studied from the historian’s approach. Exploration and 
enquiry are to be given priority. 

Education is never fruitful unless the student goes in search of 
knowledge, that too towards right knowledge in the right way. The 
teacher should stimulate and motivalc the student in moving towards 
knowledge. The teacher too should move towards knowledge which would 
be most suitable for the pupil. 

If we bear in mind some of the essential factors in respect of the new 
trends m curriculum, a suitable and practical cuiriciilum is feasible. 



New Trends in Curriciduni Development 


N. ]'cikuun Mumii'l 


II is not proposed to list iii this discussion all or even thcMiiost 
important curricular dewlopmcnts lu the country and alnoad in icccnt 
years. 'Ihc nevv ticiuls rue so cast and\aricirated that coiisidcratrons nl' 
space would prohibit even listing all of them in a shan't discussion like 
this. Moreover, the article by Brian Holmes (B)?*!)'' on cuiiiculuin 
hmovuliair at second level luus already been circulnlcd as a biickgi'ourul 
paper among the pruticipanls hy Pioh- Meluli which gnes an escellent 
resume of the histoiieal and coinpaiative faetors. So it is proposed here 
to focus on some dominant issues which I consider iinpoihant for the 
curriculum dialogue in Iiulhi, in the light of the difllculiics that the large 
number of pupils and teachers have faced as a result of the sudden upgia- 
dingoftlie syllabus, paiticularly m science and mathematics and the 
distortions which look place in the process, ami in the light ol the recent 
rethinking about the subject. In my view, both the npgi'adation and the 
demand for reduction tend to be conceived m (.[uantitalivc terms such as 
addition of one year’s equivalent of content dining the school cotiisc, 
reduction of the load by one-third, etc. The qualitative analysi.s of the 
learning process which can help to make the learning a joy seems to be 
missed in the discussion. The upguidation process, in iny new, was an 
indirect chain cflcct of the new trends set all over the world in the imme¬ 
diate posl-sputnik dialogue. 1 he tiaiisferonce of segments of the product 
curriculum which emerged abroad as a tcsult of the discussion, witluuit 
an adequate understanding of the spirit of the refoim or rrfun insight into 
the dialogue, was responsible foi the large scale distortions in our cinri- 
cula and m converting into a torture what is potentially a joyous opera¬ 
tion. It is true that a few members of the gioup.s set up by Dr. Kothriri 
in the late sixties and some innovative teachcr-gi oups, pailieulavly in 
Madras and Coimbatore were aware of the conccpt-proccssmg dialogue, 


*Bnan Holmes. Ciiriiculum Innovation at tho Secoiul Level of EilncaUon ; Introduction 
to the Select Eibliogiaphy, Educational Information and Documentation Bulletin of 
the International Bureau of Education No, 190,1st quarter, UNESCO, Paris, 1974. 
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bxit the product and scissor-and-pastc slant were dominant in the minds 
of the mam body of teachers and even state-level Icadeis operating the 
scheme, Since curricular reform (or le-icroi in) is not simply n queslion 
of pouring in moie water Ihiough a funnel or siphoning out some ot it m 
response to a political decision, it is felt that a discussion of the concep¬ 
tual base and background of the recent curricular trends might be useful* 
It should not be assumed that tlic new tieiids discussed me cntiicly 
new. Actually new trends arc recombinations relevant to a paiticLilar 
situation of scveial factois, many of winch can be quite old In some 
eases, an innovator of the distant past may rcpicscnl anollici equally or 
inoic iclcvaiU vcision of a modem innovation. Skinnenau progiammmg 
can thus be set against Socratic piogiamining, the analytical pioccdiire, 
step-by-step appioach being common to botli. Yet the learning theoiy 
and philosophy aic ditfcicnt, and thcic aic educationists who consider the 
Sociatic approach to be inoic revolutiuruny and modern m spnit. 
Another aspect to be noted is that any new ticud set by an innovator 
tends to be distoitcd by his followcis with the icsult that a counter tiend 
soon follows at least as remedial measure* Sometimes, the counter trend 
is not a mere leaction, but anew synthesis, in which case an older appioach 
gets rcvilali/ed to obtain the status of a new Uend, For example, the diy, 
excessive and encyclopaedic emphasis on subjects tiigeircd olV the pro- 
gressivistic and situational approaches in U.SA* m tlic 30’s. Hut such 
integialcd and functional appioachcs adopted without the Ingli level 
competencies required led to tlic rcasscrtion of the subjects with the new 
disciplinary slant. Sometimes a new cuiricular tiend obviously follows 
from social pressures and from technological changes and predictions, in 
which case, the newness soon passes away, and the demand foi the newer 
soon follows* 

TJie event which spaiked oil keen curricular interest in tlic west was 
the Soviet sputnik of 1957. Amcucan cdiioatois found that the vast 
majority of Soviet school pupils were studying in 10 years what according 
to western psychology only 15% of the population had the I.Q. to study, 
and that too, m 12 ycais. Even before that thcie were American cducu" 
tors who wcic conccined with the leisuiely and 'undisciplined’ progression 
of studies in the common American school. The sj^utnik gave a boost to 
such thinking, and they felt like 'poor cousins whose gicat aunt had just 
died and left them a fortune’. 

The following are the dominant trends which followed t 

1. There was a demand to study the subjects in a disciplined manner, 
with emphasis on the structure rather than on the content of the 
discipline (Bruner, Schwab and most revised curricular materials). 

2. It was emphasised that the structure of a discipline can be taught 
by the ordinary teacher in the ordinary school to the ordinary pupil 
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3. Burner'!) erecd tiuil unyLliiiig can be taught to anyone at any stage in 
some lioncst form inspired a luiniber of disciples to discovci the 
Imu'xt form in which abstract concepts can be taught to young children. 

4. Piagcl’s Mali's of cognitm’ tlvvciopniviit (scnsori-niotor, prc-opcralional, 
concrete operational, and formal operational) and his other contribu¬ 
tions in concept learning and in genetic epistemology became popular 
all over the world. Brunet condensed the Piagetian stages into three, 
viz., enacLive, iconic and symbolic, and used it to accelerate concept¬ 
ual learning. Topics like Archimedes piinciplc, inclined plane, screw 
guage, etc. were presented to very young clriklrcit as cnactivc and 
iconic operations, But piemature verbalisation was carefully avoided. 
The terminology was never allowed to precede the intuitive under¬ 
standing of the concept, largely through non-verbal operations. 

5. Armed with these approaches, discovery learning w.is emphasized 
from the cailic.st stages. Bruner asserted that in the beginmng the 
student of physics learns the subject belter by bch g u physici.st than 
by doing anything else, Suchman developed inquiry approaches in 
which challenging phenomena would be demonstiatcd and students 
encouraged to ask as many investigatory questions a.s po.ssible. 
Schwab postulated the concept of ‘fluid inquiry’ in which the student 
has to discover not only knowledge, but also the method of discover¬ 
ing it. fin stable inquiry, the methods arc well known, and inquiry 
consists in applying them and filling in the blanks in knowledge.) 

6. Excessive emphasis on discovery approaches set in a reaction. 
Ausubcl carried on a tirade against the discovery and inquiry 
approaches. He emphasized vcibal learning and the inipoitanec of 
the teacher. To the extent that Ausubcl’s verbal approaches arc 
more than mere verbalisms and rote memorization they also represent 
a new trend. 

7. Gagne’s Icainiug hierarchy starling with the simple signal learning 
and proceeding upward through stimulus-response learning, chaining, 
verbal association, multiple discrimination, concept learning, rule 
learning and problem solving is another approach helpful in process¬ 
ing learning from the disciplines point of view (as against the child 
development point of view). This too gives importance to the teacher 
or the programme which controls the learning. 

Several curricular schemes like CBA, CHEM study, BSCS, SMSG, 
UICSM and PSSC came into operation. Of these, PSSC alone started 
work before 1957. All of them emphasize inquiry and process approaches 
rather than facts, the unity and structure of the discipline rather than 
‘eplvemeial technology’, simple experiments developing qualitative insight 
before quantitative precision, intiutive understanding preceding lermino- 



logical formulation. Outdated, iirclcvant and iinimporlaiit topics aic 
omitted. The textbooks aie supported by teacher guide-books, luboiatory 
guides (which emphasize experiments rathei than exercises), films, supple¬ 
mentary books, etc. In the preparation of the materials large teams of 
scientists, mathematicuins, psychologists, educators and school teachers 
are involved. 

The British cuinciiku materials like SMP, Nuffield Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology also reflect the trends of inqiiiiy, stiuctuic, etc., but the tendency 
to "acceleiate under the sputnik challenge is not so obvious. These 
materials arc usable at a lower level and are much more down to earth, 
at the same tune reflecting the high analytical thinking and process 
possibilities when multiple level, high calibre teams are able to work on 
non-iinposed terms of equality. Some of the very practical investigatory 
models as in Science 5-13 : Environmental approaches and Scientific toys 
arc worth mentioning. In the British curricular programmes, the prac¬ 
tising teacher has a moie prominent role than in the programmes of the 
U.S A. listed earlier, which have largely been conceived ut higher educa¬ 
tion level, though collaborating teams were formed using scliool teachers 
also. Some mistakes committed by those who depended largely on the 
product materials like those of the CBA or SMSG (secondary version) 
might have been avoided if the Britisli approaches at the lower levels Inid 
been collaterally used* 

In France the innovations are designed primarily at I'lnstilut 
Nationale pour la Recherche et la Doewnsntaiion Pedagogi(jiieSj in tlie 
Centre International d'Etuck Fedagogique and in the lycccs pilotes {pilot 
secondary schools). One practice in INRDP is to form inter-disciplinary 
teams which analyse all the disciplinary possibilities when modern 
approaches like ‘Scientific Awakening Activities’ are attempted with 
young children. M. Hoet and group have developed an elaborate taxo¬ 
nomy covering language fundamentals Citicluding mathematical language, 
oral and written language, symbols and codes), techniques pertaining to 
the scientific discipline, techniques not pertaining to the disciplines, etc* 
Such an elaborate taxonomy and learning materials built around it are 
tried out in the pilot schools. This approach seems to be particularly 
relevant when a centralized system takes the initiative to encourage 
decentralization and experimentation. 

U.S.S.R. has been in the forefront in upgrading the curricular 
materials in the common school and in upgrading the mass base in 
science and mathematics, It has also long been using high level acade¬ 
micians m preparing matermls for children. Before finalization of the 
syllabus, try-outs and open consultations with teachers arc conducted on 
a very large scale, though the type of multiple-level team work as in U.K. 
and U.S.A. is perhaps on a more limited scale, The support given by the 
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ediKMlion NSotKci'N (llic Soviet counlcrpails of tuspet-tots-euiu-^uporvisots) 
in the implemeaUUiou of the cuiriculum and by the exira-schutd agencies 
like the civcles, statnms and pioneer piiluecs in ciealing a high inm-rovmul 
science education lius been pinveil'ul faclois accounting tor the Soviet 
success. 

Plenty of nuileiials luivc been produced in Gcimany not only in 
modern mathematics, but also in teaching of the fiekk Mention must be 
made of the mateiial for popular and adult education in the aica. Dienes 
logic-blocks and other materials have been adopted and logical games 
with the help of kits have been developed for childien and adults in ABC 
der and other works. Matliematicians associated with the Dvutsvhc 
jp'cmsc^ia/f (television) have pioduccd mutexlals including books fen adult 
education like lillavn anidccken die neue Miithemailk {iHirents (//.vrenvr mne 
maihenuHies,) 

Science and nxathematics have been focussed so far because llic 
conceptual processing and inquiry approaches are best illustrated heie. 
The immediate thrust of nxodern technological developments and of the 
sputnik stimulus wcie also felt directly In these subjects. But changes in 
other subjects also followed. 

InlcTcslin the icfonnation of the humanities curuculum war^ felt in 
the U.S.A. around 1965. The complexities of social organization cicated 
by the presence of machines bcTorc winch we cxpcxicnce a sense of 
iinpolexxee and alienation were realised. The need for critical examina¬ 
tion and Tcconstiaction of the cultural heritage in the light of cuncnl 
problems was rc-cmphasizcd. The qualities and powers that individuals 
must develop cveix to sinvivc as human beings in a maclxnic-dommatcd 
world, let alone control the forces let loose, began to receive importance. 
Programmes to reduce the inequalities in education, particularly com¬ 
pensatory piogrammes for the disadvantaged began to icceivc attention. 

The dominant new trends in the social sciences include ; (1) clfoit to 
establisii the conceptual framc-woik foi social studies jnstruction. Some 
have even attempted to apply Buincrian piinciplcs and other structural 
and invcsligatory approaches. The analysis of the major concepts from 
the social sciences appropriate for school piogrammc, examination ol the 
of these disciplines and the development of nxatei ials to translate 
the concepts and workways into classioom practice are iccciving attention. 
(2) More skillful planning for the cumulative and bcquential development 
of skills and generalisations is being imdcitaken. (3) There is a move¬ 
ment away from broad surveys towards more intensive and caicful study 
of a limited number of topics. (4) The dominance of disciplines like 
history, geography and civics is being reduced and attention given to other 
social sciences like economics, sociology and anthropology. (5) More 
attention is being given to the possibility of developing a Svoiid-view’ 
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through social studies instruction. (6) More provisions arc being made 
foi a serious study of some of society’s unsolved pioblenrs. (7) The 
multi-media approach in the preparation and selection of learning 
material is gaining ground (Adapted from the analysis of Dorothy 
Mcclurc Fraser) 

Language education has also undeigone major tiansformatioii in the 
years following Woild 'War 11. The audio-lingual approach to foi’Cign 
language learning has been acclaimed as the ‘American metliod’. In the 
post-sputnik period, plenty of money has been put into foicign language 
learning to increase the range and quality of teaching languages. A Laige 
number of experiments have been conducted langmg from the huge 
Parlous Ficincais (Let us speak Ficnch) T.V- Project to many small ones 
The dominant curricuhu innovations include : new patterns ol stall utiliza- 
tion^-vaiicd combinations of specialists, non-spccialists and native 
informants,—dilTcrent types of student groupings, use of clcctio-mccliani- 
cal aids; adjustment to individual diflcrcnccs using multiple tiacksand 
piogiamnicd matciials, exploitation of learning leadmcss which varies 
inversely with age, use of visual aids, especially films, to increase cultuial 
and linguistic authenticity, production of new teaching materials based cm 
principles of scientific linguistics and development of new teacher-training 
procedures (from the analysis of Bruce Gaaulcr). Some of those develop¬ 
ments are not lelevant for oui conditions. The applications of linguistic 
analysis and the use of new teaching materials aie relevant. The Educa¬ 
tion Commission’s valuable recommendations on the libuiiy language 
concept and the use of foreign languages other than English aic areas 
where much more work needs to be done. Many studies fiom the Prague 
School of linguistics seem to be particularly relevant in this context, 
Classical languages teaching is also being revolutionized, using modem 
analysis, materials ax‘)pioachcs and even iKOgraminhig. It is Intelcsting 
to note that Sanskut teaching has been open to some of these influences. 
In the teaching of the mother tongue, the tiipod of language, literature 
and written composition is getting greater importance. Some experiments 
like discourse analysis, simultaneous teaching of Ficnch and modern 
Mathematics (INRDP), give new dimensions to mother tongue teaching. 
In language education, the research base in the country, in the liglit of the 
new trends, is quite high, though dilTcrent schools may be cmpliasizmg 
diiTerent aspects. The work done by CllL (Mysore), CIEFL (Hyderabad), 
several wings of the NCERT and seveuil linguistics departments and 
schools (mention must be made of tlie Cognate Language Project of 
Prof. V.I. Subrahmaniam and colleagues in the Kerala University) are 
commendable, but large scale educational apxihcations of such work need 
to be made. 

A,rt education is being given great importance in the educational 
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syMcms tU’ the world in terms of (1) the Jevclopmcnl aiul reluicmcnt of 
5iCiisoi'y wperienccs (2Uhe dcvelupmcnt ofcicativity (3) pcisonal adjust¬ 
ment luul (4) the development of appiceiatioii of open aesthetic attitudes, 
and of confidence and competence m matters of aesthetic jiid}iemeni, 
Recent developments in modern art, existentialist analysis of avvaicness, and 
sensitivity to one’s own needs have coiUnbuted to ait education. Phycho- 
logical analyses and studies in the areas of tl) the aesthetic-forming oi 
studio participation dimension and (2) the general creativity dimension 
arc creating a revolution, in art education in the developed cducat'onal 
systems of the world. In music education creativity lias been cinphasi/ed 
from the forties In the sixties more importance is being given to music 
as an academic discipline in the scliools. The sociological and cultural 
analysis of music arc gaining impoitancc. In addition to music in one’s 
own country, ibc clas.sical music in other countries, music bistory and 
folk music within ,ind outside the couiUiy aie cmphasi/cd. C,ul Oilf’s 
experiments m Germany on Mumc fur Kiiuk'i me altiiicling attention. 
More emphasis is being given to the identification and ninUiie ol talent. 
Space forbids the discussion of dcvelopmenls in pliysical education, liealtb 
education and education in home science and nr the vocational arts. But 
the broad principles disciusscd cailier hold good here also. 

The integrated approaches of Dewey, Krupskaya, Gandhiji, ITeinet 
and others started in the 20's and 30's emphasise social lelcvance and 
relcvarrce for the growing child, and they are not less relevant today m 
spile of the modern emphasis on disciplines. Reaction against such 
integrated and progressive approaches set in largely because of the distor¬ 
tions which took place in mass scale administiation of such complex 
procedures. Recent developments in environmental studies where the 
environmental approaches are themselves ‘disciplined’ as in Ekistics 
(Rudolph Schafer), the Strand approach, the grids in the K-12 span, the 
Soviet approaclres, the French mtcr-disciplinary team woik winch can 
discipline integrated investigations like Scientific Awakening Activities 
(M, Host ct al.) arrd Language and Creativity in Eaily Childlrood F.ducation 
(Mme. Laurcnt-Delehct c/ a/.) show a Way in which the two approaches 
could be synUicsi/.cd, 



THEME U —Problems and Issues Concerning Universalisation 
of Primary Education with Special Reference to 
Curriculum Plannning and Implementation 


Dw Jl. B. Majwuclai 


\Pivnai'y education is of pai'amouni importance for our country. Hence 
the educationists, thinkeis, statesmen and others have been layiny; emphasis 
time and ayutin on the universalisation of primary education. The pioblcms 
of primary education are inanijold hut the significant umony them are 
productivity and relevance. The major failure of umversaUsatwn liC', in the 
implementation of a faulty curriculum. Hence the need for developing a 
need-based and flexible curriculum. All our efforti in tins reyard have to be 
directed to for enabliny the children of underprivileged and weaker sections 
of the society to emerge from the dismal abyss of ignorance - idiior.I 


Prof. H,B. MajrnncUii' cliscussccl the tlicmc fiom diffcTcnl .stinulpoiiils 
and analysed all the problems and issues in a realistic mannci. 

1. Curriculum at tire Primary stage should aim at an integrated develop" 
ment of the body and mind, a balarrced development of every 
individual child and also at laying the foundation for the child to 
grow into a responsible and useful citizen of oui society. For this 
purpose it should irreuleale moral and social values, develop com¬ 
munication skills, work cniciency and citi/enship qualities, attitudes 
and values for etlcctivc participation in social transfonnalioii and for 
living in a co-operative and democralic social order, 

2. Approacli to the curriculum: 

The following three tasks should be kept in view while framing the 
Primary Curriculum: 

(i) The task of universalisation and for that matter the task of 
bringing 60-70% of the children who belong to socially and 
economically disadvantaged sections of our comrrnmity, including 
the first generation learners and of keeping them in the schools 
upto the last class of the Primary school. 

(ii) The task of improving the quality of Primary education on which 
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depends successful rulfilnicnt of the first task and also its proper 
ailiculation with llic liiglicr stage of education. 1 he main ciitena 
for quality should be its functional utility, life cLMilucism and 
inletcst oneniatiun. This would mean a simple, piaeticablc, 
implcnienlablc and need-based curriculum- --which gives high 
piiority to the needs of the children as well as the needs of the 
weakei sections of the community in particular at least for the 
next decade, during which period, we shall have to woik under 
heavy constraints. The is^uc therefore lies m harimnnsmg the 
needs of the child with those of the developing society. 7iie luam 
criteria for the quality of the cuiiiciihmi would be its ability to 
attract the chikhen to school, to mspiic parents to send their 
childicn to school for worthwhile education and to hold them 
thcic once admitted, 11 is to be rcincnibered thvVt one of the 
major failuics of universalIxation is due to implemoiitalion of a 
faulty cmriculum in its broader sense, Furthennore, to ensure 
quality the emphasis will be shifted from verbalization and 
memorisation of irrelevant material to cognitive development 
resulting m understanding and conccptiuilisatioii through play, 
activity, experience including work-experience. 

(lii) The task of evolving a simple, flexible and yet meaningful, 
functioniil, lifc-ccntrle and socially relevant cuniculum for all 
children living in urban and rural areas, keeping primaiily in 
view the needs of the vast majority and of socially handicapped 
children and the wide vaiiatjons and constraints iindci which oiii 
school system works and will continue to woik till out economic 
status isiaised comidcrably. 

Such a cuiriculuni should be related to the quality of teachers that 
we can alToid to have, the facilities tliat can be made available in tlie 
school and in the neighbourhood, the needs of the children with lefcicncc 
to their socio-economic background and parental aspiuitions 

The simple and flexible cuniculum which will be followed in all 
Primary scliools will luivc scope for cnnclimcnt programmes for talented 
children, 

In the next ten years attempts should be made to remove educational 
imbalances and mequalities by providing move facilities to the weaker 
sections of the society. 

The approach to the curriculum should be one of activity and ex¬ 
perience, The present text-book centered and text-book dominated 
approach should be replaced by an integiated approach piomoting 
self-activity arid self-learning, discovery, obseivation, explouition, integ¬ 
rated studies, minimizing the load of textbooks by avoiding their over- 
(lominancc. Teachers and students will make conthiiioiis efforts to enrich 
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and enliven curricular expeiiences by making use of the local environ¬ 
ment, cm lent topics and events and local resouices. Tcachcis must have 
skills in curnculuin development. Flexibility within the general frame¬ 
work of ihe cunjculum and adaptation to local conditions will therefore 
be the guiding piinciplcs in curriculum-making for univcisalisation as 
this approach will bring cuiriculuin to the door-step of each child by 
fulfilling his needs us well as needs of the community in which he lives* 

Wliile selecting content matter for each subject, care should be taken 
to avoid all kinds of alicncatmg factors wliich weaken and icducc social 
intimacy. 

The structuic of a simple curriculum for primaiy schools is 
suggested below; 

1. Health Education, Physical Education & Games 

2. Pioductivc and oicativc activities 

3. Integrated studies 

4. Communication skills comprising: 

(a) Language (Mothci Tongue) 

(b) Number 

(c) Environmental studies. 

The integrated studies will make the cuiiiculum flexible, adaptable 
and adjustable to local situations and needs and will offer freedom to 
teachers to integrate learning experiences with social living in a paiticular 
community m which the school is sitiuited and also with the olhei three 
curricula! areas. It will thus provide a scope for giving life and need 
orientation to learning thus helping the child to undeistand his own 
community, his physical and social environment and then relationship 
with living. This area provides the teacher with u ‘h^estricted freedom” 
m curriculum development. 

Necd-oricntation and life-centered appioach to curriculum is likely 
to motivate the parents belonging to weaker sections of the community 
to send their children to school and keep them there till the completion 
of the schooling period. 

Doubl was expressed by some participants about lowering the 
standards if such a fle.Kiblc simple and functional curriculiun was intro¬ 
duced for all children. It was suggested that the whole question of 
educational standards needs re-examinatlon. The standard m education 
is to be considered in terms of the objectives of education at a particular 
stage in education. It is not the cognitive development alone which 
should determine standards. Congnitive development docs not mean 
amassing mfoimation and knowledge. 

Right type of knowledge and learning are founded on concepts. 
Therefore there should not be a heavy load of content in the Primary 
Curriculum. Then again, if the aim of the Primary curriculum to 
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develop the child as an integrally developed iiulividuaU as a learner, ns a 
person, as a citiz.cn and also as a woikcr, the standards cannot remain 
confined to the cognitive domain as at present. What is needed is a 
balanced concept of ‘\standard'' which keeps in its focus, ail the three 
aspects of development viz., cogmltve, allcctivc and conativc aspects* 
Let us therefore not sutler I'loni an aiuicty to give the child more 
and moie knowledge in the name of raising standards in tlie formative 
yeais. Let us go slowly but surely so that a good foundation in cognitive 
development, which is important for human learning is laid in the pii- 
mury years. In fact the Piimary cuniculiun, as the Hadow committee 
Tceommended—und this rccoinmcndation is still valid in the age of ex- 
plosion of knowledge—should be thought of in tciins of activity and 
experience rathei than in terms of facts to be stored. 

Another question was raised rcgaiding the influence of public exa¬ 
mination on ciiniculum, teaching methods and so on. 1 here is no 
denying the fact that a good cinnculum fails to yield its professed results 
because of the compulsion and constraint excited by the public exami¬ 
nation, There is no place of public examination in a cuinculum which 
is need-based and life-oriented. As needs vary from community to com¬ 
munity, and as the aim of the Primary curriculuin is mostly developmental 
in nature, in its implementation llicrc has to be an in-built system of 
coutmuous evaluation as an integral part of leaching and learning rather 
than a ceiUralised public examination, Logically it follows that in a 
programme of universalisation a system of annual examination for 
promotion to next higher class is out of place. Each child moves up the 
educational ladder at his own speed and instructional stuitegics should be 
so designed that each child is helped in his own programme of studies. 
This Will also lequirc a continuous system of evaluation and maintenance 
of objective records of all-sided development. A fresh outlook for our 
teacher training programme is needed so that our teachers can cope with 
this national problem of imiveisalizatioin As a flexible curriculum pre¬ 
supposes a specific skill in developing a cunicuhim accoiding to local 
needs, tlte teacher has to know the technique of curriculum survey with 
reference to coinmimity needs and chikPs needs, to adopt tccliniqucs of 
teaching which promote curriculum development and cuTi’iculum renewal 
and adjustment. The training programme should include practical 
experiences in curriculum development, which is an on-going and 
continuous process. 

It may be summed up that for promoting universalisation the 
curriculum— 

1. has to be need-based, flexible and adaptable to local conditions; 

has to be simple, functional, utility based and not heavily loaded 
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with content, 

3. sluuild be able to hold the childien till the hist class in the primary 
stage; 

4. should provide scope for development; 

5. should not be dominated by a rigid examination system; 

6. should be thought of m terms of activity and experience and should 
be woik-oiicnted; 

7. should take into account not only children’s needs, but community 
needs also; 

8. should be practicable, implcmcntablc \vith the heavy constraints 
under which we will have to work for the next decade. 



THEME ///-'"Community luvolvement in the Implementation 

of School Curriculum 


MLMBERS OF TEIK PANEL 

Prof- IP P- ^^aium(lur 

Prof M r. Manud 


[Ciirriculwn has to bv rdevant to the real lifc^ needs ami aspirations of 
the people, Sudi a curriculuni can be prepared only after assessing the 
needs of the under-privileged and obtaining suggestions from parents 
regarding the education of their children. Any change in the area has to he 
thought of on the lines they indicate, Community involvement is essential 
for removing the ills In the existing .’system of education to which only a 
small segment of our population is exposed. No civilized nation can afford 
to have such a large percentage of illiteracy. Education is the crying need 
for one and all. If wc want to bring the total population to the thre,shold of 
education then we need the wholehearted co-operation of the community. 
^‘The school is for the community and the community is far the school"’-is 
the only magic formula for solving the problem,—'luntm.] 


Dr. H.B, Majumdar while initiating the discussion highlighted the 
importance of community involvcmenl— 

1. Curriculum development is an ongoing day to day activity. The 
teacher plays a major role in this proccs.s, but he cannot perform this 
function unless he seeks community help and gels it to the extent 
he needs. 

2. The community will menu members oftlic immediate community in 
which the school is situated, its other rcsourcc.s, including all kinds 
of persons, viz., community leaders, administrators, educationists, 
professionals and so on. 

3. The school is involved in rural development. Curriculum therefore 
has community development components related to health, sanitation, 
productivity, life style, food habits, housing, occupation and so on. 
Jn imparting instruction in these areas of development, community 
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co-opcralion imd help arc needed. 

4. The school bhoeild maintain a living conLiict with tlic neighbouring 
community through a process cd' interaction, a process of ‘'giving and 
taking"*. The school should have the conviction that it can also 
learn from even the so called ‘illiterate’ community incmbcis. That 
a community can help in cuniculum development, should be ic- 
cognised by teachers. 

5. How can the community be inspired to give? 

(a) Conduct a curriculum survey cacli year and be acquainted with 
the desires, aspirations, suggestions of the commumty members, 
which should be analyvsed and included in the annual instructional 
plan of the school. If necessary, make house to house contact (at 
least a sami^lc of houses in ease of the “illiterate” people. 

(b) Make a survey of community resources and use them us and when 
needed. Pieparc a register which should be reviewed. 

(c) Acquaint parents with the kind of work that goes on in the 
school. 

(d) Associate parents in solving problems of the school. 

(e) Have a school improvement committee with representative 
community members. 

(f) Acquaint pupils with the culture of the local community arrd 
develop respect for the same. 

(g) Utilise Community expertise in developing school programmes. 

(h) Adopt a grassroot approach in cun iculum designing. 

(i) Enlist people’s cooperation and participation in developing school 
programmes, 

(j) Make the school programmes (curricular and co-curricular) 
socially and culturally relevant to the needs of the immediate 
community. 

6. Community involvement is needed in: 

(a) bringing children to schools and retaining them there till the 
period of schooling (at least upto age 14); 

(b) giving moral support to school programmes; 

(c) providing or adding physical facilities to the school; 

(d) lending resources to the school; 

(e) participating in instruction; 

(f) not unnecessarily interfering with the educational process adopted 
by teachers; 

(g) cuaiculum evaluation and offering suggestions. 

7. Develop each school as a community school by establishing and 
fostering interaction with school and community. 

8. Evolve suitable strategies for school-community interaction in "he 
following different situations: 



(a) schools situated in traditional and undeveloped society 

(b) schools located in a changing and developing coiriinumty 

(c) schools situated in a sophisticated coininunity. 

(d) schools situated iii a liclrogeneous coinitiiinity; mixed-cuniiiuiiiity, 
Participating in the discussion Prof. K V. Manuel slated: 

The school has been designed by some as an isolated coinrnuiiiiy. So 
we find that there is an artificial bridging between the school and the 
community. But the school is to be a model for improving the commu¬ 
nity because the school is an integrated community, The social environ¬ 
ment and the natural environment can be met and related only by crafts. 
Academic transmission can be done by means of developing a model 
community. 

A dedicated, competent teacher is essential to develop such a school 
community. 

The departments of agriculture, lislicries, health, etc. have had the 
greatest impact in their fields. Operations that have been done by other 
departments should be translated to suit the school curriculum. 

If there is self-respect in the educational conimuiiily, the involvement 
of the community in school curriculum is not a hard task. 



THEME IV Teacher Participation in Curriculum 
Development 


MnMBCRS or Tin: i>ani:l 

Di\ R. C, Das' 
Prof- K. N. Srivastava 
Dr. (Snil.) Iiulu Diive 


\Curriculum is a cyclic proccs.s, It ha.s to he plainu'd, developed, 
implemented and evaluated in order to be planned again, for waking it more 
meaningful, based upon the results of evaluation. The importance of involving 
all the concerned agencies in developing the curriculum can be ignored only 
at the expense of the very values of curriculum. Among them the teacher 
is the most significant agent and plays a key role. He has to be involved 
in all the stages of development of curriculum which he has to implement. 
This would help in making it more realistic and practicable and would ensure 
a better involvement of the teacher in its implenientatton.—BDn:oK\ 


IniUaling the discussion on ‘Teacher Participation in Curriculum 
Development’, Dr. R.C. Das highlighted the following aspects: 

What is curriculum ? 

The term Curriculum implies the sum-total of all experiences that are 
provided to the pupils in order to achieve the objectives of education. 

How can curriculum he specified ? 

Usually the contents arc specified. But we have to specify the learn¬ 
ing experiences and behavioural outcome- 

Why is a curriculum needed ? 

A curiiculum is needed in order to attain the objectives. So objec¬ 
tives have to be defined in teiras of expected out-comes of pupil-behaviour. 
If the curriculum is thus specified we know the present status of the pupil 
and the expected out-come and the gap between the two. Then we know 
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where tmd how to puidc the child througli suiluble cxpcricncef.. If we do 
not luwc ii w’cll-ddined cmiiculum there is a possihility of the learner ami 
the teacher to be engaged in purposeless activity. The element of anihi- 
guity and vagueness will be avoided if theic is a clearly S|iccilicd curri¬ 
culum. Then, we will be sure of our ba^e and of the directinT\ and gmil 
of the curriculum and its entire process. 'Ihe coverage of objectives 
is taken care of. 

Components of curricnlwn 

The major components of cmriculuin are objectives, content, methods 
and the evaluation. 

Evaluation 

Curriculum lias to be evaluated not only at the end but in the pioce.ss 
also. This evaluation is ot two types. 

1. Formative-. This is evaluation during the process of the cuuiculum 
function. This evaluation is most important. This Viill help tis in 
correcting the deviations from the expected outcome and i.s a conti¬ 
nuous process. 

2. Summativc : This is evaluation done at the end of a planned activity 
etc. This concerns itself with the product of teaching-learning 
process, 

What Determines the Curriculum ? 

We take certain factors into consideration that have a hearing upon 
the ciirnculum. 

1. Pupil', We begin with the pupil as he is. We should have a fairly 
good picture of his needs, interest and ability. Pupil’s Characteristics 
are the first determinant for curriculum planning and development, 

2. Community needs and expectations. The needs and expectation,s of 
the community have to be taken into considciation .since we arc not 
merely educating the child as a learner but also as a citi/en based 
upon the needs of the community, and as a member of a particular 
community. Keeping live needs or expectations of the coniinunity in 
view will be of help in bringing about social cliange. Social char¬ 
acteristics should be comsidcred. 

3. Changing Society, TIic trends of change have to be noticed. Pot 
example, what changes have already taken place and what changes 
are likely to lake place aie some of the important I'actois to be kept 
in view while developing the curriculum. 

Teacher’s participation 

Why should the teacher be involved in curriculum development ? It 



iLchci who implements and ImiislaLcs the cinnciiliim. It 
rslaiuls pupils nunc than anyone else. Riglit from ihe 
; we need the help of the teacher because he knows tlie 
, and backgrcviind of the pupils. Unless he paiticipates in 
t he miiy not understand or accept the cuiricuium and may 
implement it in the desired mannci and thus defeat its very 


ds 

T makes a survey of the community and he obtains the 
conimimily i^cgarding the objectives (;f education and the 
ctations of the community. The tcachei\s views about the 
1 be a fairly good indicator for tlic puipose of cuiricuium 

lus obtained the major dctciminants, the defining of the 
ves of curiiculum and later, the stage-wise ohjectivcR of 
omc moic clear. So in fixing the objectives we must take 
' tJie teacher ni ordci to know liovv far the objectives are 
licved. We are to see what kinds of experiences can be 
children to realize the objectives of the curriculum. The 
nonces may be verbal, related to field woik, observation, 
emphasis is on the overall approach of the curriculum and 
e. Here again the teacher conics into the picture. It is 
dial when anything new is given to the tcaclicr it is met with 
it doubtless the teacher has to be involved. The clTective- 
liculum depends to a large extent on the way the teacher 
A workshop involving the teachers is a good idea. Here 
cctives and learning experiences to be provided may be 
\ the subject'Wise areas may be coiisidcicd stage-wise. 
3 involvement of the teachei is essential. Thus teacher 
necessary from the planning stage to tlic stage of detailed 
istruction. 

L 

cuiTiciilum is developed, groups of teachers have to 
ind oriented so as to familiarize them in the overall 

iplementation some steps have to be taken in these areas : 
ipmcnt of suitable literature for the awareness and guidance 
teachers. 

:t training 
nedia exposures 
tion procedures 
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Curriculum is a cyclic process 

Plan, Develop, Implement and Evaluate the curriculum and the 
Instructional materials and modify their suitability. 

After the teacher has implemented the curriculum for a year he can 
give his views on the curriculum and the instructional materials. 'I’hcsc 
views can be obtained through a well-prepared questionnaire. The main 
points of their views can be further discussed m a seminar involving a 
select group of teachers, subject cxperl.s and curriculum specialists to 
determine the lines of action for further bringing about suitable changes 
in curriculum or instiuclional materials. 

Whenever the deficiencies are discovered the curriculum has to be 
renewed. They may be due to the defects m the curriculum itself, defi¬ 
ciency on the part of either the teacher or the adminhstration. Neveithelc.ss, 
shortcomings have to be identified and changes have to be brought about 
so as to make the curriculum meaningful and worth-while. 

Participating in the discussion Prof. K.N. Srivastavn laid slrc.ss on 
some of the following important points which have to be taken into con¬ 
sideration : 

1, Bold steps have to be taken for the involvement of teachers in 
curriculum development by decentralising the system so that the 
teachers will have their say at every stage of curriculum framing. 

2. Values : The emphasis on the middle class values should shift to the 
needs and values of the common man and the rural masses. It was 
also stressed that work-experience should be given an integral place 
in the curriculum. The impact of informal agencies like the mass- 
media is to be examined while preparing curriculum and here also the 
teacher’s knowledge will be of immense utility. 

Smt. Indu Dave supplemented by dealing with the concept of curri¬ 
culum and the need for teacher involvcnient in llie development of the 
curriculum. 

The teacher alone should not be involved as there are many agencies 
providing learning experiences to the child. The teacher’s present status 
in terms of his role and the dilficulLios and pioblcm.s faced by him wcic 
discussed. Various aspects of curriculum development and implementa¬ 
tion, it was suggested, should find a place in the teacher training pro¬ 
grammes. It is also nccessaiy to give orientation to administrators. The 
attitudes and values of teachers are significant factors. Efforts should be 
made to build in them favourable attitudes and values. The assistance 
to be given to the teacher should be instruction and research oriented 
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Curriciiluin development should be based upon the following 
model: 


Individual needs 


I 

Commiinily needs 


Maintenance 


Enhancement Resources 


Need 


Intellectual 

Spiritual 

The role and involvement of the teacher comes only after tins kind of 
analysis has been made, Educational courses must be analysed in rclalion 
to urban as well as rural areas. 

There should be co-ordination between curricular and co-cinTiciilar 
activities, General education bias should be thcic. It is also essential 
that the common core should be brought out. 

Special emphasis was laid on the need to develop in the child the 
ability of learning how to learn, 



THEME V — Instructional Materials and Techniques 
Relevant for the Use of the Clurrkulum 
and its Implementation 


MLMDLRS OF THE FANIL 

Dr, R. a Dm 
Prof, K, N. Smmtava 
Dr. {Smt,} IihIh Dave 


[Iiisinictloiial materials and techniques are input!, of vital .vi^nifuwee. 
Effective use of appropriate instructional materials makes teaching ahuiuianily 
meaningful. Text-book is not the only instructional material, IPith the 
advent of Science and technology a large number of icaehng-aids with all 
their nuances and ramifications have come to exi.st- A carefully planned 
programme of radio and television deepen,s the child's thinking and widens 
its mental horizon. Pamphlets and leaflets for parenlv^ instructional 
materials and guidelines for teachers should he prepared, Various types of 
suitable instructional materials including the improved ones should be 
carefully prepared and purposefully and cautiously u.ved.~mmov.\ 


Dr. R.C. Das while initiating the discussion on ‘IiLstruclioiial Materials 
and Techniques for the use of the Cuinculum and its Implementation’ 
analysed the theme as stated below; 

Instructional materials imply all the materials tliat can be used for 
the purpose of instruction. These should be relevant and helpful for 
achieving the goal of instruction. They come after decisions about the 
objectives and cuirienlum have been made. 

Instructional materials for all: Suitable literature on the curriculum 
is essential to develop common understanding about the curriculum to be 
implemented. Specific kinds of literature meant for (1) the parents and 
the public, (2) the pupils, and (3) the teachers should be prepared and 
disseminated. The parents and the public arc generally ignored. But 
they would like to understand what the school is doing to their children. 
A brief pamphlet explaining the various aspects like content, methods, 
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evaluation^ etc, should be prepared in such a simple way as to be under¬ 
stood by tlie layman. Conceptual litcialurc may be prepared for the 
more enlightened public, Giapliic materials can also be prepared to 
supplement the above. It is important lliat the people should be kept well 
informed. 

Instructional materials for pupils 

Text-books : Here in our country text-book is generally the only 
instructional material. But the pupils sliould Jiavc access to relevant and 
related information through books other than tlie text-book. Text-books 
may give the core knowledge which is essential for children. But a fairly 
rich list of other supplcmcntaiy materials with additional infonnulion in 
the areas makes the cuiriculum moie meaningful in gaining fuither know¬ 
ledge and a compiehcnsivc perspective in tlie area. 

There should be an agency to plan and develop audio-visual and 
other types of teaching-aids. These should be tried out and evaluated 
and ncccssaiy changes slioiild be made. Apart fiom supplementary read¬ 
ing maleiials and laboratory manuals there are various types of instruc¬ 
tional aids and media such as charts, diagrams, pictures, photographs and 
posters, films, films strips, slides, audio-tapes and recorded discs, video¬ 
tapes, models, improvised apparatus and conventional appauitus. 

TJierc should be a conceptual analysis of curriculum in order to find 
out which materials are adequate and which arc not. Eflorts should be 
concentrated upon the pieparation of low-cost materials. 

Mass-media ; Radio, television and newspapers- Here the leader¬ 
ship has to be assumed by the curriculum agency* The experts in the 
field are required to provide instruction through the radio. A considerable 
amount of language and Social Science may be taught through the radio. 
For this purpose a strong curriculum cell has to be formed in the S.LE./ 
S.C.E.R.T. Tlicre must be fullest co-ordination between the two. The 
necessary prcicqiiisiles must be taught by the time children listen and 
witness radio and T.V. programmes respectively. Time schedules arc to 
be carefully co-ordinated. 

The general apathy and aversion of tlie teacher towards educational 
technology should be transformed into a willing acceptance of it as a 
means of enhancing his teaching competence, 

Self-study Materials : The present position in this regard is not 
satisfactory. A well-developed progiamme based on sequential self-study 
IS the need. Some selected and trained teachers should prepare these 
materials. These may be in the form of coirespondence lessons or a 
variety of suitable books in tlie library or m the shape of programme(J 
instruction, 
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Materials for the teachers 

Teachers’ Guides in each subject of each class sliould be prepared. 
We shouUl also develop certain supplementary materials wl\ich will help 
the teacher in order to upgrade and enrich his knowledge. 

Tliere should be integrated kits of materials prepared unit-wise for 
the purpose of cflective teaching. 

Tcachcns should be trained m the appropriate use of the materials 
and techniques. 

Selection and use of materials and techniques 

(a) The materials and techniques selected should be appropriate for 
achieving the objective. 

(b) They should be suitable for the agc-levcl of the pupils, 

(c) They .should be easily available and implemenlablc, 

(d) They should not be more costly than other alternate materials or 
techniques which could be equally eftectivc (cost per pupil may be 
compared). 

(e) Materials or techniques which reduce learning time or produce 
better learning arc to be preferred. 

(f) Certain materials or techniques can be used only if the personnel 
using them are adequately trained hr its use. 

Systems-appronch in curriculum implementation 

(a) Individualised learning is a must for the future. Self-learning 
should be encouraged as much as possible. Appropriate sclf- 
learnmg materials should be developed in a learning sequence and 
made available to pupils. Supervised self-study should be pro¬ 
vided for. 

(b) Help of teachers should be provided in supervision, evaluation 
and remedial teaching. 

(c) Machines and other aids are to be used as and when needed for 
self-learning or for group-instruction. 

Participating in the discussion Shri K.N. Srivastava made the follow¬ 
ing obseivations : 

Visualisation forms an important part in developing an understanding 
of the physical sciences and social sciences. 

The function of the instructional materials should be in relation to 
knowledge, understanding, appreciation, etc. 

The pupils may be taken out for a camp and the local aspects studied 
with reference to the academic items of the curriculum. The curriculum 
should provide fox this kind of learning. 

Most of the teachers may not possess the necessary competence for 
developing instructional materials. This is to be developed in them- Th^ 
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feedback tlirougli their experiences is aiso essential in developing the 
hisinictioiial materials. Also, experience in developing instructional 
materials should be provided during the tcachcr^training programmes. 
In developing instructional materials the totality of experiences i.c., the 
classroom experiences and local experiences should be clearly kept in view, 
The development of instructional materials should be the result of the 
co-operative elloit of various agencies. 

Smt. Indu Dave supplemented the discussion : 

Instructional materials and techniques Imply tlic procc.ss and means 
of methodical furnishing of learning expeiicnccs. Curriculum should be 
such that it eaters to the needs of all Irrespective of socio-cultural dilTc- 
rcnccs. One problem is how to integrate the social experiences in the 
syllabus and how to evalnatc it. For this pin pose, basic knowledge of 
one’s self and one’s environment is essential. Instructional mateiials 
should be based on the above factors. There should also be an integra¬ 
tion of basic knowledge i.e., historical, gcogiaphical, social, and environ¬ 
mental while developing instiuctional materials. 

Development of aesthetic sense also forms an important aspect of the 
curriculum which aims at bringing out a better person, 

Instructional materials and techniques arc to be developed for both 
the core and differential curricula. Mass media techniques and supple¬ 
mentary reading mateiial are to be developed and adopted m a planned 
manner. 

Techniques and Methods: Teacher education should be radically and 
drastically changed, There should be education for ccstacy and education 
for joy. Group thinking leads to the removal of perceptual blocks, 
emotional blocks and cultural blocks, 



THEME Vocationalization of Education at Ditfcrent 
Stages —Nature and Methodology 


MEMDI’RS or TOE PANI L 

Prof Goviiuki Rati 
1), R, Dua 


[In the all-round development of the child hi.uicvehpmenl O'i a worker 
is an important factor. There, .should be inlinnite relation between the world 
of learning and the world of work. Development of pioper attitudes towards 
work as also good work habits form a vital task of the curriculum. The 
concepts of work-experience, socially useful productive work are i elated to 
vocationalization of education. They contribute to the .social and economic 
ejfficicncy of the growing child. Vocationalization ha.s come to occupy a 
prominent place in the field of education in the Indian aotCt’Af. "“Editor | 


After a brief survey of the different comraissious and committees that 
refeiTcd to this concept, Prof. Govinda Rao said that it was only in 1976 
that the Ministry of Education asked the NCERT to implement the plan 
for Vocationalisation of Education on the lines suggested by the Kotliari 
Commission. 

Supported by relevant data and figures, Prof. Govinda Rao brought 
out the imperative need for vocationalisation of education. We have a 
situation where graduates are unemployed while there is job potential 
for which there arc no trained men. 

Hence diversification of courses are to stait after 10 years of school, 
50% going to the vocational stream and 50% to the academic stream. 
This diversification eventually will help in reducing the pressure on the 
universities and in solving the problem of unemployment to a considerable 
extent. 

Job opportunities exist in the paramedical, agricultural, dress-making 
and other fields. In each of these areas, a variety of courses can be 
identified, Elence there is need for a survey of the needs of the area, of 
the community, of the society on a short-term and a long-term basis, 
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Flexibility of the duration of the -i 2 stage as far as vocational 
courses are concerned was emphasised. There arc some courses which 
can be finished in a year while others may take 2 or 3 years. 

Flexibility can be manifested in other aspects also. There should be 
semester system where one can study for some time and be engaged in 
his occupation for some time thus giving scope for learning and earning. 

The possibility of students from the vocational stream to switch over to 
the academic stream and vice-versa is also possible after the first semester, 
and the deficiencies can be made up through some evening or part-time 
courses. 

As regards assessment, there is no possibility of an external or public 
examination. The assessment of vocationalisation of education must be 
a continuous process of internal assessment. 

Regarding teacheis, the existing teachers in the multipurpose schools, 
or other post-graduates may not be suitable. There is need to exploit the 
resources of the community, the principle being, *''hc who knows, must 
teach,” A short-teim training may be consideicd for such local persons. 
The Higher Secondary schools.should have co-ordinators who can combine 
thcoiy with practice that is given by these experts in the field. 

There is really no need for much equipment in the school, if the 
students can actually go to the vaiious agencies like the factoiics, hospitals 
etc. connected with tire sc vocational courses. Text-books arc also not a 
great necessity. Reference books together with some cyclostylcd notes 
may suffice. 

An administrator is necessary for these vocational courses. Hence a 
vice-principal who is competent in the job and who can coordinate the 
activities of the vocational stream is really necessary for the successful 
implementation of the couisc. Moi cover the possibility for the students to 
proceed to higher courses in the vocational stream ought to be considered, 
that is, a vertical mobility in the couises should be there. 

Job — employment is a serious issue. There is a need to delink degrees 
fiom jobs; competency in the job should be the criterion and not the 
degree. Government policy decision in this direction is an essential step, 
Fortunatcly^this has now been agreed to. Moreover, students who have 
finished their courses in the vocational stream should find admission to the 
apprenticeship scheme and ITI, etc. 

Degree colleges should consider the possibility of having an open 
system by which the students of the vocational stream may take degrees 
through non-formal education, 

For the successful implementation of this programme an inter- 
ministerial committee is necessary and this concept seems to be gaining 
favour. 

The notion of having some common courses for both the academic 
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and vocational stream is not correct, Subjects that are taught in tlie 
vocational stream must be suited to the vocational character, supporting 
subjects that help llic vocation ami not mere academic subjects, 

tl is needless to say that suitable, relevant type ol' teacher training 
programme that is suited to tlic vocational character is an absolute must. 
The sugge.slion that these teachers should be trained in the ordinary 
teacher training colleges with lire help of the .State Institutes of Lducation 
is untenable since they lack the needed competence. Moreover, skills 
should be emphasised rather than the ‘Foundations' in dilleicnl aicas like 
psychology, sociology, etc. 

The concept of self-employment is more difficult than the concept of 
wage-employment since the foiincr require.^ brain and brawn to a greater 
degree. Howcvci an orientation towards self-employment is necessary 
at this juncture, 

Shri Dua whose paper had already been circulated condensed the 
basic needs and requirements for the successful implementation of the 
scheme under 8 Ms: 

1. Manual labour together with inculcation of skills, values and positive 
attitudes for development of the child as a learner, as an individual, 
as a citizen, and as a worker. 

2. Money — Amount spent as national investment. 

3. Men — Personnel to handle the programme. 

4. Management for coordination — In this connection Shri Dua referred 
to the establishment of National Council for Vocationalisation of 
Education at the centre and state councils of vocationalisation at the 
state levels for coordination and monitoring the programmes. 

5. Machines — Tools and equipments readily available. 

6. Middle-level supervisory people to eater to the requirements of the 
rural areas especially when degree holders do not feel motivated to go 
to the ruial areas. 

7. Methods ■— Not only knowledge but also the skills and curriculum to 
meet the requirements, 

8. Materials-— To have vocational activities based on locally available 
raw materials. 

During the discussion the following points emerged based upon the 
problems and questions posed. 

1. The insistence of 2 years’ duration at the -1-2 stage may perhaps be 
due to a misgiving that in case otherwise it would disturb the structure of 
education. This insistence is not necessary for the vocational stream. 

2. Traditional training institutes are not suited for vocational teacher 
training programmes for want of expertise. Professionals with an 
orientation in methodology are more suitable for imparting instruction. 

3. Work-experience is in a way a pre-vocational activity. Employmenfj 



should be based upon vocational competency rather than the possession of 
diploma or degree. 

4. Admission to vocational courses should be strictly based upon the 
abilities, aptitudes and attitudes and not based upon the marks in 
academic courses. 

5. Selection tests should be administered by the institution where the 
candidates are going to be trained. 

A few points were also referred to regarding the system of grading, 
the distinction between vocational education and vociitionalisation of 
education, the need for a competent administration for the successful 
implementation of these programmes. It was also felt tliat the students 
should have the opportunity of having vertical mobility to have access to 
advanced courses in the same course through non-formal methods. 



National nocumcnts on Vocationali/ation 

* ■ A Critical Appraisal 


l^rof, GoYindu Mac 
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for both so that a student can accumulate about luilf of the total 
credits for either of the two, if he judiciously selects the courses. 
Through bridge courses, any one who desires to change, say after 
a semester, can switch back to other carrying the credits in the 
common subjects he has already studied. However, change would 
have to be restricted to the end of iirst semester in general and 
rarely to the end of the second semester, A semester generally 
should consist of 15 weeks having 90 working days. 

(e) The time allocation for the two streams is as follows: 

A, Language General Studies 25% time for all streams 

(Social, economic, 

scientific, etc.) 

B. Science, Social Sciences, 75% time for the academic 

humanities, mchidmg stream. Students may oUer 

literature. courses from (C) also. 

C. Science, social science and 25% tune of the vocational 

humanities courses stream. 

designed to understand 
the basis and scope of 
various vocations, 

D, Vocational and practical 50% time of the vocational 

work, stream, 

(f) To be able to make the system more attractive and purposeful, a 
net-work of mslitutions, where further education facilities can be 
provided have to be created so that those in occupation and 
employment could pursue education/tranimg to improve their 
profcssional/occupational status. For those who will have had 
practical experience of 3 years or more, certain percentage of 
seats should be rescived iuhighci educational institutions if they 
wish to make use of the facility. 

(g) Whatever the types of courses offered, the principal aim should 
be that they should be relevant to the regions and their socio¬ 
economic conditions, should be able to divert a large percentage 
of students from the purposeless and irrelevant university edu¬ 
cation and as far as possible should reduce migration from the 
rural settings to urban settings. 

2. To achieve the above, a meaningful planning, a system of implc- 
mentaion through supply of physical and human resources, organisation, 
cooperation and coordination of various agencies—governmental and 
private—are the pre-requisites. The document, keeping these in view, 
further recommended: 

(a) To make the vocational courses relevant to a region, the ‘^relevancy” 
should be determined through a meaningfully conducted vocational 
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survey in the said region. A levcnuc district i.s the most appro¬ 
priate in our present administrative set up, 

(b) Such a survey must compichcnsivciy study the present and the 
possible cmeiging employment patterns akmgwith the shortages of 
trained labour forces m the current vocations and wliat may be 
needed when the development sclicmes arc completed, tire types of 
competencies needed, their depth and quality and self-employment 
opportunities that might be tliunvn up a.s a consequence of anti¬ 
cipated developments in agriculture, industiy, commerce, health 
education and so on. It should also locate prospective Higher 
Secondary schools which can start the courses when .selected, their 
reputation for good standing and academic excellence, nnancial 
strength, uifia-strucluial facilities, good management and conipc- 
Icnt slaiT. 

(c) Bused on the survey findings, a committee consisting of cxpcils 
from prospective employers, educationists and district planners 
should be entrusted with the task of preparing the cuiricula in the 
selected vocations which may have good employment potential. 

(d) Taking into account the depth and extent of competencies expected 
to be developed in the students in tlic selected vocations, teachers 
on regular and part-time basis have to be appointed. Since 
the vocations would be generally new, and cour.scs have to 
prepare students for jobs, mere academic qualifications of the 
teachers would be haidly adequate. The best method of providing 
expert teachers is to appoint practitioners from the indiustry, 
commercial, agriculture, health and social service organi/utioiis 
making academic qualifications secondary. 

(e) To provide adequate facilities for training m vocations is too 
expensive for the country in the present state of affairs. A good 
plan would be that the Higher Secondary schools enter into colla¬ 
borative arrangements witir the local fanners, hospitals, banks, 
industries, educational industries, etc. for practical woik. 'I'he 
Central and State governments, however, will have to provide 
certain quantum of assistance towards basic equipment, library 
and salaries of regular and part-time teachers. 

(f) At the completion of tlie courses, if the students desire to make 
use of the apprenticeship scheme, provision should be made in the 
Act to allow rebates in training and to fix apprentice placement. 
As the Polytech and ITl products are eligible for stipends so 
should be the products of vocational schools/collegcs. 

(g) To ensure good response to the vocational courses and to streng¬ 
then them, it is necessary that the Centre and State governments 
take steps to so change the recruitment rules that for certain 
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calegofics of jobs whcic types of competencies possessed by these 
students aie adequate picfeicncc, should be given to these boys 
and girls. 

(h) Rccognilion of certificates and diplomas for purposes of employ¬ 
ment in govennnent and the public sector is a crucial issue. I'or 
determining their levels and quality, levels of employment along 
with scales of emoluments as also to bring about close cooperation 
and coordination elfoits, a national apex body has to be created 
whose functions should include all the above plus responsibility 
for monitoring and determining the scales of assistance to schools. 
Such a body may be designated “National Council for Vocational 
Education” at the centie. At the state level similar councils 
called “State Council of Vocational Education” should also be 
cicatcd with the powers and functions to oversee the planning and 
implementation of the scheme of vocationalization. 

Subsequent to this, two Slates, the Union Tcintory of Delhi and 
Karnataka introduced vocational streams, the former achieving a poor 
success and the latter doing so creditably. Meanwhile a Review Committee, 
under the Cliairmaiiship of Dr. Malcolm Adiscshaiah, was set up which 
has now submitted its report to the Govcinment of India. This report 
has recommended some basic changes which will now be considered. 

3. Recommendations of the review cominiltcc 

(a) A major departure this Committee suggested is that there is no 
need to recommend rigid xtiearns at this stage as has been done 
m the first document. Since the aims is “Vocationalization of 
Education” and not “Vocational Education”, the spectrum which 
is predominantly academic in nature should have a strong compo¬ 
nent of advanced “Socially Useful Productive Work” (SUPW) at 
the plus two stage and the predominantly “Vocational spectrum” 
may choose vocational study essentially for wage and self- 
cmployments. 

(b) Since sufficient facilities are available for technical vocations in 
the Polytechs and ITIs and there is already a large section of 
qualified students unemployed, vocationalization should generally 
be confined to the major areas of occupation in Agriculture, 
Commerce, Health, l-loinc Science and other services. The aim 
should be to prepare youth more for self-employment than wage- 
employment. 

(e) The norm of vocationahsed courses should be two years so that 
they are co-terminus with the academic courses. If other courses of 
smaller or longer durations are selected, they should be offered 
through non-formal education. 
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(clj Tlic time anotment for academic and vocational ^pectrunis arc as 


follows; 

AcaJfniir .Spirntini 

1 anguagcl.sj 15',',’, 

iS.U.r.W. (Academic .Spectrum) 

Sciences or Social Scicncics or 

Hu main ties 70% 

VoLcidomil Spi'ctniin 

Languagcs(s) 15% 

Foundation subjects 15/|) 

Theory concerning vocations 35% 

Practice of vocation 35',’., 


It can thus be seen that as against 50';„ for vocational practice 
recommended by the original document, it is now 35",, and SIJPW 
replaces “general studies” of the original scheme. 

(e) That so called foundation subject is now composed of Gandliian 
concept of Basic Education plus some general background 
information about the vocation the student may choose fur his 
later career. 

(f) It has spelt out in outlines some of the courses winch could be 
chosen by the schools/colleges. 

(g) It recommends semester system where the University in that state 
has adopted that system; but the others may follow the traditional 
system of examination and award of Higher Secondary Certi¬ 
ficate. 

4. Some comments 

4.1 Between the two documents, the original one seems to be better con¬ 
ceived aird better integrated in its objectives and aims. Its main short¬ 
coming is absence of clearly spelt out implementation sclrcme in opera¬ 
tional terms. Also in recommending the semester pattern of instruction, 
it did not visualize the practical diUieultics the schools starting vocational 
stream might have to face. First, the teaching community i.s required 
to have a full acquaintance with the philosophy and scope of the 
system. The design of semester courses, the methods of instruction and 
evaluation are very un-farailiai to most of them. To familiarise and to 
make necessary preparation before launching the scheme, a good deal of 
publicity, initial efforts to equip the schools, appointment of suitable 
teachers with practical experience on regular and part-time basis are 
needed. Many States are in a state of confusion and are genuinely 
sceptical about the whole scheme. 

4.2 Another major factor that the document took for granted is with 
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regard to tlie teaching of languages, general subjects and core subjects. 
The suggested scheme was that the vocational and academic streams 
would have tlie same cuiricula in these subjects so that a good interming¬ 
ling of the students of both could be inaintained and at the same time great 
economy could be achieved. But what it misses is that the core siibiccts 
which formed the base for the start of vocational instruction, because of 
common classes, cannot be integrated in such a way that the vocational 
students can puisue their special subjects without difficulty. This is be¬ 
cause the academic subjects arc taught in a particular sequence and this 
sequence cannot be broken to help vocational couiscs. The net result is that 
the students, say, of agriculture are required to wait for the second or third 
semester for the study of chemistry, which their courses have incorporated. 
However, this is not difficult to solve if science subjects relevant to voca¬ 
tions aie taught separately and the syllabuses are not made common- 

4.3 Still another drawback is that the school which is used to a rigid 
system of teaching and evaluation is required to adjust all at once to 
semester system which peimits students to pursue studies for unequal 
number of semesters for different courses and even permit interruption of 
studies, jf the students so desire* The heads of schools and teachers are 
hardly prepared for such changes. 

4.4 On the other hand, the Adiseshaiah Committee report, at best, can be 
considered as a patchwork on the original pattern. In its anxiety to im¬ 
prove upon the original document and to preserve the traditional features, 
it tries to mix up both and retain the basic philosophy to a great extent. 
For instance, its equivocal recommendation that the courses would be 
generally of two years’ duration destroys the flexibility visualised in the 
original document so far as the periods of study arc concerned. This is 
a deliberate attempt to fit the new courses into the traditional system. It 
would not allow shorter or longer courses to be introduced m the schools 
and quietly shifts them to so called non'forwal system. 

4.5 Second, using terms like 'academic’ and 'vocational spectrums’ is to 
quibble with words and putting the old wine in new bottles. 

4.6 Third, the most unfortunate recommendation is to say that vocational 
courses in technical subjects need not be included as the existing polytechs 
and ITIs arc hardly in a position to supply the new skills which the Industry, 
Commerce and Health sectors need. Rural industrialization is likely to 
create tremendous opportunities for the right types of technicians. Further, 
it glibly states that the students should be prepared for self-employment 
and instruction should be such as will make most of them employable. 
One becomes employable only when employers recognise that the products 
possess competencies needed by them. The schools cannot just know that 
the training offered is good enough for employment. The 35% of time 
allotted is neither adequate for preparing one with the expected level of 
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competency nor for sclf'cniploynicnt wliicli ilciitaiuhcu'ii hii'Jicrcnmpc- 
tencies together with additional attitudes and aptitudes. 

4.7 As in the original document, a clearly spclt-otil .sehcinc of implemen¬ 
tation is absent here also. 

4.8 Both the documents however have the merits of prodding some 


academic considcniiions for those who have to implement Ihc scheme. A 
document may be a good exercise in writing, It is its implementation that 
finally validates the worthiness of the document. 

4,9 It is however very encouraging that the Central govennnent has 
considered vocationalization as a priority issue and has made substantial 
financial allocation for its implementation in all the slates. Many stales 
have gone ahead in conducting district vociilioiial surveys and selling up 
task forces, Karnataka has introduced vocational courses in 21 vocations 


be coming out in April 1979. The Union Territory of Delhi has enrolled 
about 700 students in about 20 schools who will also be in the employment 
market in 1979. Gujarat and West Bengal also have introduced their own 
brands of vocational stream* Tamil Nadu will be launching the scheme 
from this session, It is hoped lliat the Centre and the Slates will intensify 
their ellbrts to introduce vocational streams on a much larger scale from 
this session. 



Vocatioiialization of Education and Strategics 
for Effective Implementation 


D. R. Dim 


Introduction 

Vocationalisation of education is dilTei'ent from tcchnical/vocational 
education imparted m the ITIs, Tcclmical Higher Secondary Schools, 
Agricultural or Industrial Polytechnics. To put it dilferently, it embraces 
all those aspects of the educational process “which involve in addition to 
general education, the study of technologies and related sciences and the 
acquisition of practical skills, attitudes, understanding and knowledge 
relating to occupations in the various sectors of economic and social 
life”. (UNESCO Report of 1974) Understood in this broad perspective, 
the dichotomy between education and work plaguing our educational 
system is sure to crumble. To lend meaning and relevance to 
education a major transformation in our educational system has been 
long overdue and serious thinking has been done in that direction only 
in recent years. The Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), the 
national documents—“Curriculum for the 10-year school: A Frame-work” 
and “Higher Secondary Education and its Vocationalisation”, the Report 
of the National Review Committee “learning to do” are cases in point. 
To relate education to life-needs and aspirations of pupils and to 
national productivity, vocational awareness and readiness should permeate 
the school curriculum and be linked to vocational preparation at the end 
of the higher secondary stage. While work education or socially useful 
productive work will lay the foundation, vocationalisation of education at 
the higher secondary level will prepare 50% of the learners for vocation, 
particularly for middle-level supervisory jobs. Vocationalisation is intended 
to increase trainability as well as employability of the learner through the 
development of his intrinsic qualities for work iu the fast changing world 
which are not often stressed in the vocational training organisations. 

Vocationalisation of education will therefore prepare for some skills 
without any guarantee for providing jobs to millions. Hence imparting 
training for self-employment constitutes a vital aspect of vocationalisation 
at the higher secondary stage. 
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Linkage is another aspect con,si<icrci.l csscntutl to make tccliDical and 
vocational education at tl\e sccoadaiy slaftc cilc^.llvcly tcriumai Midi that 
there are facilities to dherMfy suitably to cu\cr !,upc tuunber of fields 
such as: (a) AgnciiUujc, tb) Imhisiiy. tc) Trade and Commerce, 
fd) Medicine, (c) Public Ikallh. (f) Home Management, tg) Ails and 
Crafts, and Ch) Management and SccrcUrud training. 

The cardinal aim of vocationulisation of education, it may be asserted, 
is to ensure an integral dcsclopmcnt of the personality and not the deve¬ 
lopment of a mere technician or mcclumic. 

Action plan tor implementation 

Vocational culliiw 

Traditional and cultural forces actively .shape the national uecupational 
structure. Social values arc the resultant ellect of traditional and cultural 
forces, Vocational culture {presumably to lake the place of academic 
culture, which has hitherto dominated our .social values) is required to be 
built up and socially useful productive work/vocational activity introduced 
for the purpose. This will raise the .status of vocationulisation of educa¬ 
tion in the country and most of the students would opt for vocational 
streams rather than the academic streams as is happening in developed 
countries now. The school is an appropriate place to develop these 
attitudes. However, the Sub-Ciroup (Runil hector), of the Working Clroup 
on Yocationalisation of Education has recommended that the status of 
vocationally qualified students be raised in order to allay the fear of those 
who choose to go for vocational education. The impression that the 
students who are admitted to academic streams belong to a superior 
class and therefore, arc suitable for higher education in the universities will 
have to be removed and this social evil creating barrier between so called 
‘more intelligent’ and the ‘less intelligent’ weeded out once and for all. 

Inveslincnt in vocatiorialisaiion 

The Working group opined that the amount spent in tliis connection 
should be considered as an important national investment as it will 
achieve good dividends in the long run. If we have to reshape academic 
culture optimum investment on vocationalisation of education is essential. 
Better utilisation of existing facilities such as those in the multi-purpose 
schools, secondary technical schools, senior agricultural schools and exten¬ 
sion training centres is called for. A beginning can be made by starting 
vocational streams in the existing schools where facilities such as, class¬ 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, playgrounds etc. can be put to fuller use. 
The existing Boards of Secondary Education could control these courses 
till some departments at the state and national levels could be set up 
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exclusively for coordination, control, supervision and qualitative improve¬ 
ment, etc, 

Invohement of voluntary organisations 

Involvement of the community, and the utilization of additional 
resources, linkage of related institutions and the nnplemeiitation of 
government policy foi providing vocational facilities and job opportunities 
arc necessary. Coordination at the level of consumer ministries and the 
voluntary agencies is equally important. 

Business and industry collaboration 

In Older to get clear feedback to assess human power requirements 
and personnel needs it will be advantageous to involve the representatives 
of business, industry, farm, health, labour and social services and to link 
them with the technical/vocational secondary scliools, as ultimately it is 
they who arc to be the consumers of the products of these institutions. 
To invite private investment to the rural sector, the Government of India 
has already formulated guidelines for the approval of progiainmcs of rural 
development. These programmes will entitle tlicni to tax concessions. 
There are 15 areas to be earmarked for these purposes. These include 
establishing and running of educational and vocational training centres, 
rural electrification, construction of houses for the weaker sections, minor 
irrigation schemes, supply of seeds, supply of fertilizers and insecticides, 
animal husbandry, assistance to small and marginal farmers, establishment 
of workshops for servicing, repairs of farm machinery and training of 
artisans and mechanics. 

Urban and rural needs 

It IS quite apparent that the problems and requirements of the urban 
areas are different from the problems and requirements of the rural areas. 
The district level surveys conducted by the Ministry of Education have 
revealed that the vocational requirements vary from state to state, district 
to district, block to block and village to village. This factor must be kept 
in view for identification of vocations m schools in particular areas. 

The integrated rural development stiategy has come to be accepted as 
an effective strategy of development by most of tlie developing countries, 
which may be tried out in our country. 

Strategics for effective implementation 
I The National Review Committee and the Working Group on Voca- 
tionalisation of Education are unanimous in the recommendations 
regarding the making of preparation and implementation to go hand 
in hand, 
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II. The'Nalional Rc\ icw Cominiltcc ti.is rccommetuicd twn Mre uns as 
suggested in the nulioiial document prepared hy Nt PHI', as 

(a) General Education Spectrum; and 

(b) Vocational SpccUvim 

It is, however, recommended that llicrc be no rigid streaming of 
courses into ‘general education' and ‘vocational education' %pt\tra. 

III. The recommendation on streaming takes cognisance ol' the elective 
models. Three models in tlic oflcring of elective subjects by the 
schools envisaged for implementation are ; 

(i) Those offering only General lalucation Spectrum and its elective 
subjects: 

(ii) those offering only the Vucationul Hducation .Siu'Clruin and its 
elective subjects; and 

(Hi) those offering both GeuerulEducation and Vocational ! ducalion 
courses and their elective subjects. 

IV. Doth the Mational Review Committee and the Vorking Group on 
Vocatioualisation of Education are unanimous on tile issue of voca¬ 
tional services at the block, taluka, district, state and national level, to 
identify the vocations and the manpower needs of the lur.il and urban 
schools before launching the scheme. 

V. The pattern of vocationaliscd courses rccomineiulcd by the N.uioiiul 
Review Committee is as follows: 

Courses Time Allocation 

0) Language(s) IS^j 

(ii) General Foundation Courses IS",;, 

(Hi) Elective Subjects 70"o 

VI. The course content comprises two parts, Part A contains the 
Gandhian concept of education, agriculture in the national economy, 
various aspects of rural development, problems of urban slums, 
health, hygiene and sanitation. Part B contains small scale and 
cottage industries, cooperatives, and credit facilities, marketing, 
sales promotion, various aspects of unemployment and manpower 
utilization, human relations, exposure of world affairs and changing 
pattern of education, etc. 

VIE 70% of the weekly hours of instruction is allocated to the teaching 
of vocational elective subjects—with 50% practical work. 

VIII. Various broad-based vocational courses linked to agriculture and 
industry and other allied fields have been suggested by the National 
Review Committee. 

IX. The Review Committee has also suggested that counselling and 
placement officer be appointed in clusters of 3 or 4 schools, parti¬ 
cularly in rural areas tp start with, to advise students on the choice of 
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electiw subjects, 

X, With the introduction of sociiillj useful productive work and com- 
tniiiiily services as compulsory and iiitcgriil part of education at the 
Higher Secondary stage for all students ollcring general education and 
the launching of vocationaliscd courses, there is need for reorganisa¬ 
tion of teacher education, “Unless the teacher is prepared by way of 
prc-scrviccs and in service education to take up these new challenges 
of education, the objective of the {I reform will be a non-starter”. 
The Review Committee has therefore recommended that both pre¬ 
service and in-service teacher education should be so organised as to bring 
about the proposed changes at this stage of education, 

These exhaustive guidelines provided by the National Review Com¬ 
mittee merit serious consideration at the state level, The most important 
thing for the successful implcnicntation of vocationaliscd courses is a proper 
understanding of the sclieine, proper planning and resource mobilization. 



THEME VII -- Curriculum for Rural Development 


MFMDTC OF Tim PAKFl. 

Dr. M. S. hkhUi 
Prof. II. II. MajumJar 


['Rural (krchpiiit'in' and ‘cducalion for ruial dowlopinrnP air not ime 
and the scinu' tliinfi. Tlwformn i,s a popular cniurpi U'/iin (O ihr lath r a 
recent one. The dixeu,\'.\km liu', ld^hlii>fiied the mporiann' of I’dueation for 
rural development in our country.- m>i'iOR) 


Initiating the discus'iion Dr. Mehlti bUitcd that presently a number 
of rural development projects have been undertaken to reacli llic weaker 
sections of the society. U is necessary to connect education to them. 
There should be an integrated approach to rural development, 

Dr. Mehta then explained the philosophy underlying the foundation 
of Seva Mandir, Udaipur and said that the emphasis here is not on rural 
development so ranch as on education for rural development. Rural 
development will not be stable if done only by a spirit of social work, 
entbusiasm, sense of charity and generosity. Development will become 
stable only when rural people are made to participate in the developmental 
activities of their villages. This mcan.s that developmental procc.sscs 
become inbuilt and less dependent on extcrmil agencies of decision making. 

He suggested a number of ways for an effective education for rural 
development. 

1. Rural folks must be taken into confidence and be encouraged and 
educated to participate both in policy making and iraplcmcntution. 

2. A majority of rural people lead a life at subsistence level and their 
activities do not go beyond efforts at satisfying the physical needs. 
It is necessary to organise activities through which their energies will 
be directed into constructive and creative channels. 

3. Pre-school education, though looks like a luxury, is a must for rural 
children in the age-group 2i to 6 years. It may he of a simple and 
crude type where a young woman gathers the children under a Uc? 
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and engages them in play, song, etc. What is important is the group 
life* 

4. There must be an extensive programinc for non-formal education* At 
the moment there is no difTerence between rural and urban schools. 
This has resulted in a lot of wastage and stagnation. The timings and 
structure of time in the village school should be changed to attract 
children and retain them. A poor parent vitally needs the services of 
the child either at home or on farm. 

5* Education for ruial development must include adult education 
especially for men and women of middle age group. The materials 
and activities should be such that they receive it of their own accord 
without any efforts towards deliberate inducements. 

Rural development is a very important and delicate issue. It needs 
thousands of devoted workers and millions of rupees* Unless the govern¬ 
ment develops a new procedure for official work^ which must be radically 
new and simple, and unless they associate non- govern mental agencies, 
tangible results cannot be achieved in this area. 

Piof. H.B. Mujumdar participating in the discussion analysed the 
issue of education for rural development. 

1, Rural development is different from rural icconstruction. Rural 
development presupposes the existence ot some basic infra-structure 
in the life styles, culture and values. Therefore, it Is necessary to 
have conservative and progressive functions in the curriculum for 
rural development. 

2. Rural development will mean total integrated development of rural 
life and rural society, not only development of a specific or particular 
aspect of rural life. In this respect we may call the Samajik Gram 
Seva” concept of Gandhi and Tagore's Rmal Development scheme 
as a community development concept. The underlying spirit of this 
integrated development is ‘^developrnent of communities through com¬ 
munity activities.” While determining curriculum and its process of 
implementation this may be considered as the guiding principle. 

Search for a curricuhim 

The generally accepted four components of a curriculum for ^national 
development’ should also find place in a cuiriculuni for rural development. 

1. Literacy 

2. Numeracy 

3* Work-Experience (or techniracy) 

4. Social service or education for citizenship. 

Due provision should be there for variations according to the specific 
needs of students and the environments in which the educational pro¬ 
gramme operates. It should be seen that in the process of change and 
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[‘Rural devclopmerU' and ‘education for rural dewlopmvni' are mU one 
and (he same thing. The fanner is a popular concept whereas the latter is a 
recent one. The discussion has highlighted the impoi lance of education for 
rural development in our courtiO'-““P*^^TOR] 


InitiatiBg the discussion Dr. Mehta stated tliat presently a number 
of rural development projects have been undertaken to reach the weaker 
sections of the society. It is necessary to connect education to them. 
There should be an integrated approach to rural development. 

Dr. Mehta then explained the philosophy underlying the foundation 
of Seva Mandir, Udaipur and said that the emphasis here is not on rural 
development so mucli as on education for rural development. Rural 
development will not be stable if done only by a spirit of social work, 
enthusiasm, sense of charity and generosity. Development will become 
stable only when rural people are made to participate in the developmental 
activities of their villages. This means that developmental processes 
become inbuilt and less dependent on external agencies of decision making. 

He suggested a number of ways for an effective education for rural 
development. 

1. Rural folks must be taken into confidence and be encouraged and 
educated to participate both in policy making and implementation. 

2. A majority of rural people lead a life at subsistence level and their 
activities do not go beyond efforts at satisfying the physical needs. 
It is necessary to organise activities through which their energies will 
be directed into constructive and creative channels. 

3. Pre-school education, though looks like a luxury, is a roust for rural 
children in the age-group 2\ to 6 years. It may be of a simple and 
crude type where a young woman gathers the children under a tree 
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and engages them in play, song, etc. What is important is the group 
life, 

4, There must be an extensive programme for non-formal education. At 
the moment there is no difference between rural and urban schools. 
This has resulted in a lot of wastage and stagnation. The timings and 
structure of time in the village school should be changed to attract 
children and retain them. A poor parent vitally needs the services of 
the child either at home or on farm. 

5. Education for rui'al development must include adult education 
especially for men and women of middle age group. The materials 
and activities should be such that they receive it of their own accord 
without any efforts towards deliberate inducements. 

Rural development is a very important and delicate issue. It needs 
thousands of devoted workers and millions of rupees. Unless the govern^ 
meat develops a new procedure for official woik, which must be radically 
new and simple, and unless they associate non-governmental agencies, 
tangible results cannot be achieved in this area. 

Prof. H.B. Mujumdar participating in the discussion analysed the 
issue of education for rural development. 

1. Rural development is different from rural reconstruction. Rural 
development presupposes the existence of some basic infra-structure 
in the life styles, culture and values. Therefore, it is necessary to 
have conservative and progressive functions in the curriculum for 
rural development. 

2. Rural development will mean total integrated development of rural 
life and rural society, not only development of a specific or particular 
aspect of rural life. In this respect we may call the “Samajik Gram 
Seva” concept of Gandhi and Tagore’s Rural Development scheme 
as a community development concept. The underlying spirit of this 
integrated development is ‘“development of communities through com¬ 
munity activities.” While determining curriculum and its process of 
implementation this may be considered as the guiding principle. 

Search for a curriculum 

The generally accepted four components of a curriculum for ‘national 
development’ should also find place in a curriculum for rural development. 

1. Literacy 

2. Numeracy 

3. Work-Experience (or techniracy) 

4. Social service or education for citizenship. 

Due provision should be there for variations according to the specific 
needs of students and the environments in which the educational pro¬ 
gramme operates. It should be seen that in the process of change an<J 
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modernisation, tradition and modernity will not exert pulls in opposite 
directions, compelling: the society to remain where it is or to move back¬ 
ward. 

In our search for a curriculum for rural development we may (incl 
two significant experiments in education still relevant for our times. 

la Tagore's Srinikctan, children were drawn from rural areas, ‘Work’, 
‘Self-help’, were given a place of importance. ‘Problem .Solving’ and 
cooperation were deemed as fundamental approaches in tlic learning 
process. Alongwith academic studies learnings geared to better occupa¬ 
tional and craft proficiencies and folk culture were also included. The 
aim was to develop the art of living socially and cooperatively. The.se 
children as they grew up, it was hoped, would be potential change agents. 

On a much laiger scale we have anothei hi.stoiic experiment in Basic 
Education, which envisages creation of a non-cxploitalive, cooperative 
social order based on social justice. Productive work, community living 
and cleanliness programme and .self-support are at the hard core of the 
Basic education programme. Gandhiji meant that tliis type of education 
would develop tlie child, improve rural life and the productive proce.sscs. 

In our search for a suitable curriculum for rural development we must 
draw guidelines from these two experiments. The curriculum should aim 
at the purposes and goals and should not permit itself to being labelled as 
‘inferior’. Else it will be met with rejection. The curriculum for tlie rural 
child should be need-based, challenging to the learner and should have 
academic and cultural components. While urban and rural curricula arc 
purported to suit the needs of the respective areas, there should be some 
inter-relation between them so that there is no alienation between the two 
groups. This should enable the children to smoothly fit into cither of 
the two or both environments. This two-way traffic would call for evolv¬ 
ing a variable curriculum with a common core, responsive to both urban 
and rural needs. 

The present scene bears evidence of di.s-integration of rural life due to 
the impact of modernization, urbanization and industrialization. To 
arrest this process and positively develop the rural arcus education alone is 
not a sufficient means. There should be an integrated approach involving 
the economist, the social scientist and agents or various developmental 
activities. We are now, fortunately, proceeding to think on tliese lines. 
Attempts are being made to improve the rural model in all its various 
facets. 

Science, industry and technology are given some rural orientation for 
this purpose. Universities are opening departments of ‘Rural Develop¬ 
ment’. It is expected that their products would be suitably equipped for 
service in the field of rural development, 

A curriculum for lural development should have two component? 
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namely those of “knowing and undeistanding” and “participating and 
doing”. Apart fiora knowing the rui'al setting and the developmental 
progiamines aronnd it the student should also participate m such appro¬ 
priate progiamines accoiding to his capacity. This is not meant as a 
‘service’but this would help him to grow. At a later stage such a child 
would become‘seivice’-oiiented. Childien should be enabled to decide 
which aspect of thcii learning would be helpful in solving a community 
problem. “Decision making” and “Problem Solving” should receive high 
priority. The students should know the values that guide in the preserva¬ 
tion and change aspects of rural life. They should cooperatively and 
creatively work with other agencies of change. 

Comnniuity-oricnted education can be fiuitful only when an institute 
becomes an integral part of the community. Even if the institute is given 
to tire community by an outside agency, the community feels a sense of 
belonging to the institution. The teacher has a major role m giving shape 
to this concept of a ‘Community School’. 

Formal education should be supported by ‘Noii-formal’ education for 
the purpose of rural development. It should provide ‘functional literacy’ 
and enhance the vocational and occupational competence of the rural 
adult This should develop in him an awareness of the community pro¬ 
blems and competence to solve them co-operatively. Non-formal educa¬ 
tion with a curricular structure of formal education and formal hrstructionai 
techniques and procedures is not likely to yield results. 



THEME VIII — Curriculum Research and Evaluation 


MEMDFRS Of THE PANIl- 


Prof. B, K. Pasri 
Prof. N. Veclamam Manuel 
Prof. JI. S. Srivasiava 


[There i.v a {’ulf of difference hefnwi educational riwrarelt nf dm'loped 
and of developing aumrrfw. Any nwrarc/i In the field of uirrietdii/n develop¬ 
ment in India nni.vt be in the coniiwt cf Indian condilhns only. The dcvchp- 
mcntal acth'Hic.s in the education mint he common with the developmental 
actmtie.v in the field of induvny (agriculture and in any other Jield) of a 
developing nation. 80% of our population live.', below the poverty line, Ours 
is a country with multifarious prohlcuiv. lienee our re,search in (he field of 
education must pertain to rural and weaker .wciions of oHr pupils, to clcnien- 
ary education and to formal and non-formal education. Curriculum rc.vearch 
on the whole is a co-operative effort.— tDmm] 


Prof. Baqer Mehdi in his introductory remarks said that research is 
usually talked from above, at high level. But in a country like ours, it 
has to play an important role in improving the quality of education. It is 
to be field'bascd and action-oricntcil. He also stressed the need for keeping 
our feet on the ground while doing this exercise. The teacher’s role in 
conducting research anti evaluation regarding the curriculum in transaction 
is basic and wc must think about the type of researdr in which even a 
primary school teacher in a remote area can participate. 

Prof. Passi while initiating the discussion stated that researches in the 
curriculum development must be in the context of Indian conditions only. 
The educational researches undertaken in developed countries differ from 
those of imder-dcveloped countries. In developed countries, development 
of the country and advancement in the field of education go side by side. 
In fact, the development in the fields of agriculture, industry, etc. aie the 
basts for educational development. But the situation is quite reverse in 
India. We first talk of education, aud then we want the educated men to 
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impiovc the condition of the nation. Because of this downward infiltra¬ 
tion view, the consumcf usually feels that education is not relevant. Our 
model for curriculum development is like that of industry—heavy indus¬ 
tries first and then small industries. 

In the post-independence period a number of plans were implemented 
and then given up without being given a fair trial. Basic education, multi¬ 
purpose education, lOd 2-1-3 pattern are some examples. Idealists, 
intellectuals, politicians arc to a large extent responsible for this state of 
affairs. We have a variety of approaches for piovidmg learning experiences. 
But we do not have a clear idea of which to select for which purpose. 
Reflective thinking is of great help in this aspect. Action research has a 
key role to play. All the functionaries of education should be oriented m 
these aspects to enable them to make suitable procedures, aids, etc. 
Training colleges too have to play their role in this area. 

The contribution of institutes of national level in the field of curri¬ 
culum development is not much and is performed in an isolated manner. 
Research studies generally do not have practical bearing on curriculum 
processes. The MCERT has started doing some work in this field. We 
do need research studies at the institutional level. In this regard two 
major documents may be mentioned— 

1. Third year-book of NCERT 

2. Survey of Research in Education 1972-73. 

The suivcys in these documents are conducted by individuals. The 
area of the studies is geographically small Only about 2% of them are of 
experimental nature. The studies in the area of curriculum are very 
scanty. The effect of the sputnik on the educational policy in tlie U.S.A. 
is well known. Our country does not exhibit similar trends of reaction 
to major changes taking place in the world. 

The need of the hour is to concentrate our research efforts m the 
field of education related to the rural, urban, under-privileged sections, 
elementary single-teacher school, formal, non-formal components. What 
we need is not research about the disease of an individual but on the 
pathology of it. We need a clear perception of our problems and research 
of an utilitarian nature on those problems. Felt needs like the use of local 
resources, preparation of low-cost aids, etc, should determine the priorities 
in research in curriculum development. 

Prof. Passi then gave a detailed account of the innovative experiments 
pertaining to science education being conducted at Hoshangabad in 
Madhya Pradesh and at the community science centre at Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat) where concepts are developed through new approaches without 
the help of the traditional equipment. 

It was reiterated that research in curriculum development should be 
based on realities in the Indian context. 
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Prof. Vcdmani Manuel continued the ciiscu.s&ion and elaborated on 
the ‘what’ and ‘how’ of curriculum research, Curriculum research always 
respects; 

qualitative factors as much as tlie quantitative ones, 
particulars as much as generalisations, 
function as much as structure, 

A man of chemistry or physics can say that certain things happen under a 
certain set of conditions. But m ease of educational research, it is not 
possible. Conclusions are not certain. Curriculum research is not neces¬ 
sarily the sole function of a specialist. It is a cooperative effort. It is 
also the function and effort of the practitioner as also of the on-looker. 

Educational research is not exploitative. Both brain and hands need 
be used on a cooperative basis. 

Curriculum rescarcli is multi-disciplinary in nature. It re.spccts both 
‘unsystem’ as well as system. Unsystein is some thing like swimming in 
the sea and not in a swimming pool. In the former case, there arc too 
many influences, there is a combination of operations having too many 
variables. Some times changes come in the middle too. It can be a fluid 
enquiry or a solid enquiry. 

The different components of curriculum research can be symbolised 
as follows ; 


Child 

(Needs, interests 
etc.) 

Objectives 

Learning 
Experience 
Mechanism 

Priorities regarding the areas of research in curriculum cannot be 
given as such. They have to be chosen as the need arises. However the 
following few can be suggested. 

1. What should be the basis for planning and development of the 
curriculum ? 

2. How to adopt a given curriculum to different conditions ? 

3. Whether the curriculum should be organised on disciplines such 
as physics, chemistry, biology, etc. or activity-orien.ted~which one 
fits at which place ? 

Research in the field of education and more so in curriculum develop¬ 
ment is very essential. This can be taken up at different levels by different 
persons or agencies— 

Prof. Srivastava enumerated four types of curriculum. They are: 


Philosophy 


Curriculum 

Media 


Ideational 

Natural 

Environmental 

Social 

Cultural 


Disciplines 
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1. Curriculum of home 

2. Curriculum of immediate environment 

3. Curriculum of peer group 

4. Curriculum of school. 

The fourth, the last one, the school curriculum is the most easily 
manipuhible. Usually it is treated as the sole curriculum. 

The following are in brief the stages in the curriculum. 

1. Planning—During this stage a number of factors are to be consi¬ 
dered including the political and economic systems of the country. 

2. Development—At this stage, factors such as content, matciials, 
methodology, evaluation of each of these are included. 

3. Experimentation or try-out. 

4. Finalisation 

5. Implementation 

6. Review 

7. Renewal—this is a continuous process. 

Evaluation is basically concerned with two of the above, namely, experi¬ 
mentation and review. 

Discussing about the persons that arc to be involved in this operation 
of evaluation Dr. Srivastava classified that all the persons are concerned at 
one level or the other. But usually, in practice, in many of the stales it is 
the business of only one person who will be usually an expert from the 
University. 

Child is the centre around which eight different agencies react mutual¬ 
ly. These collaborators are 1. Curriculum expert, 2, Teacher, 3. Edu¬ 
cational Psychologist, 4. Educational Administrator, 5. Pedagogue, 
6. Socio-economic expert, 7. Content expert and, 8. Evaluation expert. 
All these collaborators have some role in curriculum development as well 
as in curriculum evaluation. 

The basic elements of curriculum may be classified under the following 
headings: 

1. Objectives, 

2. Content, matter and materials. 

3. Methodology. 

4. Evaluation (Procedure & Practice)* 

From the stand-point of the teacher aspects of curriculum evaluation 
may be pin-pointed as follows: 

L Relevance to the needs of the child and the group. 

2. Achievability of objectives in terms of the child as a learner, person, 
worker and citizen. 

3. Built-in flexibility. 

4. Difficulty level of the content. 

5. Appropriateness of time factor so as to complete the syllabus. 



6. Linking the previous and present levels of achievement of pupils. 

7. Learning experiences provided. 

8. The environment mound the child. 

At the end he requested the particip.iius to clahorate the model that 
was suggested by him and to develop it further by suggesting at least four 
aspects of evaluation to be done pertaining to each collaborating factor. 

Prof. B K I’assi continuing the di.scussion explained the two types of 
evaluation i.e., formative and sumniative, 

The evaluation done when curriculum is in action is called formative. 
The teacher will be doing this type of evaluation when he will be using 
text-book.s, instructional materials^ etc. in his day-to-day work. The purpose 
of this is to see that the cuinciilum is lunctioning properly. If something 
is wrong some-wheie, it helps us to know about it so that it can be correct¬ 
ed. It is continuous and helps in the improvement of the teaching-learning 
process. 

Suminalive evaluation is done at the end, when the task is over. It is 
taken up to assess or label it at the final stage. 

Evaluation can be taken up at two more levels. 

1, Micro level — Pin-pointed questions arc put during the formative 

stage so as to improve the teaching-learning situation' - 
to be done at individual level by the teacher In his 
class-room situation, 

2. Macro level — Asking very broad questions after completing all the 

stages. This type of evaluation can be taken up by 
larger institutions having adequate men and material 
for taking up this task. 

The criteria for evaluation to be used may be of three types— 

1, Immediate; 2. Intermediate; 3. Ultimate, 

It is dilBcult to classify them very rigidly. Certain items coming 
under the first category may fit into the next one too. 

Research and evaluation may also be conducted in order to find answers 
to the question; “Which component etc, of the curriculum develops the 
competencies of the child as a learner, person, worker and citizen?" The 
data obtained by many agencies in evaluating the curriculum can be used 
by planners, by teachers and all those involved in curriculum-making to 
improve the curriculum. 
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GROUP REPORTS 




GROUP / 


Cuniculum Development in Social Sciences at the 
Primary and Secondary Stage 


members 


1. Dr. G.L. Mandal (Bihar) Group Leader 

2. Shri J.C. Dutta (Tripura) Member 

3. Smt. Kamala Radhakrishiian (Tamil Nadu) ,, 

4. Shri Yogendra Kumar (Haryana) ,, 

5. Shri Vijay Kumar Patenakar (Goa) „ 

6. Shri k. John Louis (Pondichery) Recorder 


Formulation of national goals in teaching social sciences 
Back-ground 

India is a unique country and so are her problems. It is a sub¬ 
continent, as geography writers fondly call it. The geographical factors 
determining the variegated aspects of this vast bewildering country are 
formidable. 

Added to this is its thousand years old history, chequered and colour¬ 
ful, but disconnected and scattered. The plains and hill^ of India are 
littered with dilapidated forts and monuments, Great kings and emperors, 
despotic and autocratic, as any other kings in the ancient world, ruled the 
different parts of Hindustan, built magnificent palaces and temples of 
incomparable beauty, while millions of their subjects wallowed in abysmal 
poverty, lived in dens of penury and want. 

India’s cultural traditions, habits, superstitions and beliefs are equally 
strange, stifling, suffocating and strangulating. The finest flowering of 
Indian culture as well as the meanest of human behaviour can be found 
blended together in a strange amalgam, that would defy any categori¬ 
zation. 

India has been the cradle of many religions. Great sages and saints 
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hiivc successively lived and pre.ithecl wondcrrnl Irnlhs tn .ill 
Ifidum genius has assimilated all these loaclvinj’s^ deiticil the In 
religious, built huge temples of worsliip and have totally fon 
cRhcucc of their leaclungs. To-day we countenance a cougknni 
a tradition-bound society, lost in ritual and black inapjc, tUn 
superstitious beliefs that stand in total conttast to vUat the 
saints have told since the days of Buddha, 

India's problems get sharpened fiom the hngnislic poii 
Thcic seem to be as many languages as there arc people in ihi 
The language barriers that have built mental walls of rcsis 
separation seem at the moment to be formidai>lc and insurmuun 

The strangulation of casleism, that is so rampant lends to < 
nation into liMgmenis even within a homogeiiuus, linguistic : 
group, Us hold over the people is menacing, fiighiemng and 
in that unless a cultural revolution of gigantic proportions slui 
entire nation, redemption seems to be very remote. 

India's poveity is equally unique. It has no parallel in any 
world. The magnitude of this problem has taxed the ingcuu 
rulers. A nation that starves cannot work and produce anytl 
cannot teach anything to hungry emaciated children. 

Tlub ancient land of ours is lo-day a nation in transitio 
nation on the move after millenmium of stagnation and incrl 
fust developing country. The metamorphosis is slo^Yly and ini 
taking place. The process of change has generated its own 
Mass migration of people towards cities, has commenced. Old 
crumbling down. Urban people arc fast losing their moorings, 
easily swept off their feet by the glamour and glitter of city 
despite the swelling of the city population, India will contim 
predominantly agricultural country with millions of Indians 1 
countryside. Educationists have to take mto account the 
alienation taking place in our cultural milieu jcsnltiiig m tc 
conflicts. The teacher has to aim at llic synLhe.sis of the old a 
the ancient and the modern and the tiaditional npproac] 
scientific approach. 

Our national objectives, therefore, should eater not only U 
of the urban elite, but to the teeming millions of the lural-ba 
The sociiilly backward, the economically backward, the went 
handicapped, the tribal and the socially disadvantaged secti 
people, where the winds of change have not penetrated—all 
kept in mind while framing and formulating the curriculum. 

Ptobkm 

Educationists arc confronted with the task of producing a 
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for such a country, with such unique characteristics. 

Despite the history of the past we have to consider ourselves as one 
people in the future. Out of such divcigencics and bewildering diversity, 
the concept of one nation, one country, one people has to be built in the 
minds of Indians, 

Despite the co-existence of numerous conflicting religious faiths the 
spirit of tolerance and undeistandmg has to be inculcated into the minds 
of the people. 

The Indian, sunk in supeistitious beliefs and buried under the debris of 
an over-burdenmg tradition has to be rescued and brought out to breathe 
the sunny air of free thought and science. 

The child of to-day and tomorrow has to be urgently freed from the 
throttling influence of castes and creeds that divide and fragment this 
nation so completely and tragically. 

Finally, out of the feudal and parochial past, a nation dedicated to 
demociatic socilistic and secular ideals, should be moulded. 

Objectives of leaching social sciences at the primary and secondary stages 
The aim of the primary stage schools is one that weans the child 
from home, extends his social horizon, helps him to get used to the busy 
life of the school and above all prepares him for learning. The secondary 
school on the other hand has the task of weaning the child from the 
familiar life of the school to the world of work and life beyond the school. 

Social Sciences include history, geography, economics, civics, political 
science, anthropology, sociology, psychology, ethics, and jurisprudence. If 
all these are taught in the right perspective the development of the child 
as a ledirner, as a person, as a citizen and as a worker would be 
materialised. 

Objectives of social sciences 

1 To inculcate in the students an understanding of the processes and 
forces of change which have shaped human societies to their present 
stage of development. 

2. To help the pupils to appreciate the common factors of various civi¬ 
lizations and the basic unity of mankind. 

3. To foster and develop the critical faculties of the child in relation 
to the contemporary social, economic and political problems. 

4. To develop an abiding love for ones own countiy; to appreciate and 
understand the rich heritage of the past and a desire to preserve and 
foster the good aspects of one’s culture. 

5. To awaken in the pupil a proper awareness of his social and geographi¬ 
cal eirvironment. 

(), To imbibe and develop social virtues that make a man trust and Iqv? 
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hi*5 uci.iihhour*^, 

7. *ro !ii.4»'s .uhkvcmcnl intrcitiTip .s HcU.t 

and the c.uiKc for it** f.5si«^e^ in i crt.iin !*■- 

Ohjt cthcu Ptuthii %• 

1. AcijuisjUnn 4jf kiuwScdjrc tluou|^!h <d“i,Hii,'fVaSion. 

2. Acquisition of b.d^its of ui-opcralivc behaviour, will# 
famtly and commuinty. 

3. Dcvdopmeni of scx'ial awareness towards iJie weaker 
sections of the socictyj and litwards oilier hvinp beings. 

4. To foster a desire t** understand that diSl'erences in the 
of the people are <.!uc to b.isic geographical factors s 
land, natuial segetation and their heritage, 

5. To develop a love for one’s own country and in the 
people. 

6. To sharpen the understanding of the prcscnt-diiy event*- 
the histoncat past. 

7. To promote an appreciation of the art, music, an 
wonders of our country. 

Objectives- Sccmnlary Stage 

1. To foster among the students an appreciation of tin 
mad© by various cultures to the total heritage of mank 

2. Analytical study of Indian history in. relation to the ge 
mankind. 

3. An intelligent understanding of the interdependence o 
and the society. 

To appreciate the services of world organisations fo 
nations and for the preservation of man’s cultural heri 

5. To help the pupils to identify the interrelationship bee 
man, and man and his environment. 

6. To develop an awareness in the pupils of the rapidly 
lation and its impact on the society. 

7. To develop a knowledge of the importance and need < 
tion of resources 

8. To promote the values and ideals of humanism, seculi 
and democracy. 

9. Finally to widen the awareness of the child of his phu 
in relation to the content of the technological advar 
space age. 

The essential elements in the content of Social Sciences 

(i) Since classes V, VIII and X are terminal classes for 
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of students, it is necessary to develop self-contained courses of 
study for each stage, and at the same time the courses should be 
such as to lay the foundation for each subsequent stage. While 
following this principle repetition of topics should be avoided. 

(ii) Content areas are to be organized so that courses of study do not 
become heavy and unwieldy. 

At the elementary stage (Classes I to V) social sciences should form 
the part of environmental studies. Integrated approach at this stage 
should be adopted. Instead of giving the pupils miscellaneous and un¬ 
related bits of information in different subjects it is far better to provide a 
co-ordinated programme of social sciences centering around man and his 
environment The syllabus should be left open for I and II Classes 
permitting the teacher to evolve his own curriculum keeping m view his 
local conditions, only guidelines may be provided, 

At the lower secondary stage each subject should be presented in an 
integrated and scquentinl form. In dealing with history stress should be 
made on historical movements rather than on the individual tales of kings 
and queens. In civics practical aspect of citizenship should be incorpor¬ 
ated. In geography the regional approach should be given more 
prominence. 

At the upper secondary level (IX and X) emphasis should be on the 
same approach that was adopted at the lower secondary stage, the horizon 
of child’s thinking with regard to l\is physical and social enviionment has 
however to be widened. 

Effective use of community resources for the teaching of social sciences 

Community resources can be classified into the following categories: 

(a) Natural community resources such as rivers, seas, mountains, 
climatic conditions, rainfall, etc. 

(b) Economic community resources such as agriculture, industry, 
factories, dairy farm, distilleries. 

(c) Cultural Community resources such as music, dance, drama, 
exhibitions, literary activities, physical activities etc. 

(d) Social Community resources such as gram panchyat, post office, 
railway station, bus-stand, airport, library, associations, clubs, 
cinema, exhibition, radio, T.V., etc. 

(e) School community resources such as N.C.C., scouting, girl-guides, 
cubs etc. 

Utilization of cowmtmify resources 

In utilizing the community resouices the following aspects should be 
borne in mind. 

(a) Pre-planning 



(b) Dcfitiition of purpo'^c 

(c) Toacbcr-pxipil plinning 

(d) JiuiitHHiN uw of the resnuic»"i 

(el rc.ithcr-pupil cNalti.Uion, 

Field trips, eseuisions and other exploration of the eiiMronmcnt 
form .in iinpnrlant p.irt in nlili/ing the community resources, Scliool 
children should be exposed to the resource visitors such ,is postman, 
stationmastcr. postmaster, (ircmati, policeman, merchant, doctor, farmer, 
etc. i-ieUl studies hy eltildren should be promoted. I'or example, 
housing construction, farming, dairy farming, transportation, communi¬ 
cation facilities, markets local government, health scrvicc.s, etc, 

Projects like clean-up drives, improving .safely regulations, planting 
trees, organi/ing children's museum can also help to widen the child's 
mental hori/on. 

Finally, the study of history, geography and civics can easily be 
linked at the primary stage with the study of the environment. The 
resourceful teacher can ulili.sc the whole environment around the child as 
the class-room. From the environmental approach the teacher can 
gradually expand the hori/on of the child losvard.s the world environment. 

The role of the teacher in leaching social sciences 

The role of the teacher in teaching social sciences cannot be mini¬ 
mised. lie acts as a major agent in unfolding and exposing the environ¬ 
ment to the growing child. He is the prime interpreter of the social 
environment to the child. He is the potter who shapes .and moulds the 
child, his attitude towards his elders, neighbours and the society at large. 

The teacher has to be an ardent worker, a resourceful person and an 
honest man. He has to have an imaginative approach in the judicious 
use of his many resources. 

He requires faith in what he imparts. Fie has to realise that education 
has given in his hands a major instrument in transforming the social 
milieu. The teacher has to be ever prepared to undertake new cxpeii- 
ments, apply new ideas ia the daily discharge of his duties. It is imperative 
that he not only knows his pupils but he knows the social background 
from which the child comes and the community in which he lives. 

The teacher of social sciences has to be receptive to new ideas and 
thoughts. He has to keep himself abreast of the latest thinking in the 
field of education and he ought to discard outmoded ideas that are inimical 
to the interest of the child. 

Finally, a successful teacher never tries to impose his personality 
on the child, never dominates in the class-room, never intimidates the 
helpless children but guides them as a friend and philosopher to the sunny 
summits of knowledge. 
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He sharpens tltc critical faculties of the child so that the spirit of 
inquiry is inculcated to such an extent that the students instead of answer¬ 
ing the questions put by the teachers themselves put searching questions 
that may sometimes and baflle, embarrass the teacher. That teacher 
is the best one in teaching social sciences who creates a successful situation 
and eliminates himself completely from the scene. 

Assessment and evaluation in the teaching of social sciences at the 
primary and secondary stage 

At present the written examination is the dominating tool to test the 
academic achievements of the pupil. It is utilised arbitrarily to declare 
a pupil successful or unsuccessful in the examination. This banal system 
of examination is however giving room to a better evaluation technique. 

Evaluation is a continuous process to assess the cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor achievements of the pupil. 

At the primary stage the acquisition of knowlenge is not as important 
as the need of observation and maintenance of continuous assessment of 
the development of the social skills, attitudes and values of the child. It 
is most impoitant to expose the child to the environment through which 
the child imbibes certain knowledge and attitude imperceptibly. In other 
words, knowledge is caught by the child and not taught by the teacher. 

Even at the secondary stage the same method of assessment and conti¬ 
nuous evaluation should be adopted. Moie emphasis should be given 
to the objective type and short answei questions and on the semester 
system rather than on essay type questions. 

Problems and issues 

Education is now engaged in preparing the child foi a type of society 
which does not yet exist. The selection and design of content in social 
sciences for equipping the child to live in the society which is yet to 
emerge is no easy task. 

In selecting instructional content for different sub-stages of education 
the mental development of the learner from the age of romance through the 
age of precision to the age of generalization should be the major consi¬ 
deration. Romimce mouses curiosity, a genuine enquiry into the subject 
which forms the basis for the acquisition of facts. They aie mavshalled 
to foimulate generalizations. 

Social Sciences like other positive sciences should be considered as 
open phenomena -where conclusion is always tentative, subject to furtber 
verification and exploration of knowledge. 

In dealing with controversial issues in social sciences, particularly in 
history, great care and caution should be taken to picsent a variety of 
^lata and a true perspective so that an objective total picture cap b? 
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constructed. As truth c.innot always he awcrt.iiricd, iihjct.ti\ity on the 
basis of available data needs to be stressed. 

Generally, Social Sciences are held in lesser esteem than po.sitivc 
sciences in the present-day snbjct.t hierarchies, '1 he mam reason of this 
may* he that our leaching makes little effort to relate clas\>roo!n knowledge 
to the usual practice ofsoei d sciences, wheie enquiry, observation, sil'ting 
•and collation of evidences, categori/ation, objective assessment and relating 
evidence to coiiclusions ate the recognised procedures. In thus connection it 
Will not he out of place to suggest that the process of learning at every 
■stage should be assessed and evaluated. The dichotomy will crumble as 
soon as our instructional strategy is radically modified and brought in 
tunc with live nature of the subjccks. The child should he led and expo.sed 
to the source directly to collect evidence and discover the problems, 

To frame a new set of values to he brought into the school system 
through social .scicncc.s is no easy task for u developing society which is in 
ii flux. Great care should thercrorc be taken to cherish values in the 
curriculum so tbiit conflicts between national goaks and goals of inter¬ 
national communities may be avoided. 

Some imuivatlve practices in the leaching of social sciences: 

The immediate consumers of education should be taught a few and 
fundamental ideas in different combinations for understanding while the 
producers should be given enough freedom to experiment with innovative 
ideas and practices io illuminate the social science curriculum. A very 
heavy demand is generally placed on teachers in curriculum innovations 
which require teachers to play new roles, use new techniques and handle 
new materials. 'Without motivating the teachers the innovations may fall 
through at the implementation stage. 

It is sincerely felt by this group that the N.C.E.R.T. or the SCERT’s 
of the various states have done precious little in providing instructional 
materials like so\irce-booka and guide-books in social sciences for leachcis 
This group suggests that Ihis gap should be filled urgently lest the neglect 
of this aspect should lead to theposlponcmcnt of the achievement of certain 
social and national goals which could be attained only through the proper 
study of Social Sciences. Similaily this group is of the view that intensive 
in-service training should be given to the teachers of Social Sciences to 
reorient them towards the new objectives that we are planning in our 
curriculum. 

Open-air sessions should be tried out to enable the pupils not only to 
explore the situation but also to get first-hand information of the environ¬ 
ment. This, however, involves careful planning. 

Self-learning forms an integral part for effective learning of social 
sciences. Many projects could be effectively introduced to suit the indi- 
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vidniildiftcrciiccsofpapilsso that the bright, dull and the average all 
have a chance to progress at llicir own pace, ffroa/iirdil: should be 
encouraged. This would develop group-life and cooperative work. 



As the climic of the school is the most important single factor that 
iniluciices the child in a decisive manner, it is left to the ingenuity of the 
school administrator, to create a climate that could be conducive to 
promote desirable changes in the child. 

Morning prayer, daily school assembly, observation of national days, 
festivals, and other important days of sages, scientists and poets, cleanliness 
of the campus, gardening, aesthetic care, uniformity in dress, literary, 
athletic and cultural activities, daily news bulletins, reviewing of periodi¬ 
cals and new books, discussion on current affairs-'all these will help to 
create a healthy climate which will make learning a delightful exercise and 
a joy. 
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What ? 

From birth to death man lives and grows in the midst 
its broader sense- lie is curious to know what is happeim 
why it is happening and hnw it is happening. He ac 
experience by himself in this exercise. The sum total of all si 
which arc to be provided to him from his childhood onwar' 
matic and easily digestible form for better living forms 
cuiriculum in Science and Mathematics. The words ‘bcUcj 
the individual, the social and the national needs. 

Why? 

Science education has now been recognised as an imp 
nent of school education in nil the countries. It needs grcc 
developing countries like ours for our progress and survival 
day world of Science and technology. A natioa’s status is i 
mostly by its achievements in these fields. Also one i 
forget that we arc living in an age of cut-throat coinpetil 
way of life and thinking of man have not escaped the infl.L 
Thus it becomes more evident that without the understaiu 
and its processes, the child and youth of to-day will not be 
pate in national development and international under 
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now or in the future. Science education has also been recognised as one 
of the best nicaiib to help the child to sharpen hjs sense ot curiosity and 
critical thinking. It also helps him in solving his problems by making use 
of the Scientific Method. 

As mathematics is the backbone of all knowledge, specially of science, 
Its mdispensability has been recognised from time imaicmorial. 

How much, for what stage ? 

The nature and level of experiences that arc to be provided to the 
child and youth cannot be one and the same at all stages, viz. primary, 
secondary and college. Though there is a need for providing knowledge 
of the major achievements of science and its impact on technology, industry, 
agriculture and many sides of life, one has to be very cautious while intro- 
ducing and determining the content and the nature of learning experiences 
for different age-groups. 

At the primary level emphasis may be laid on the immediate experien¬ 
ces concerned with non-living things such as water, air, earth, etc. and 
living things such as plants, animals and man, besides sanitation and 
hygiene, It will not be enough if we only transmit scientific literacy and 
numeracy at this stage. 

Though there is no experimental evidence it is generally accepted by 
the experts that science is to be taught by disciplinary approach at the 
upper primary or the middle stage. At the secondary stage, a number of 
streams such as science, humanities, technology have to be provided. 
Physics, chemistry and biology (life-sciences) have to be the mam compo¬ 
nents, mathematics being indispensable. While giving emphasis on modern 
mathematics care must be taken to see that certain merits of traditional 
mathematics such as computation skills aic not lost. 

Realities and ideal—how to bridge the gap 

We know our goals and we aie also awaie of the realities, To achieve 
the ideals, to make education in science and mathematics more acceptable 
and attractive to the individual, more profitable to the community and to 
enrich the cuiriculum in science and mathematics without increasing the 
load of the syllabus, the following aspects may be considered. 

Environment 

A child IS to be made aware of his immediate surroundings to exploit 
the local resources for accumulating conceptual knowledge. Pie is to be 
guided to observe and absorb the haimony of life keeping m view the 
limitations of where and when the factual matters could be introduced. 
For instance, while studying the earth-iclated science at the primary level 
soil erosion may be touched upon at a later stage though the child might 



ImVE been aware of this phenomenon. Soil and its usefulness to plant-life 
need be made known to him at this level. 

Self-learning 

A child IS to be given chances for direct handling and exploring 
his immediate surroundings as early as possible so as to enable him 
to identify the problems which he is likely to face as he grows. For 
example, the pros and cons of “cleanliness” under the unit ‘‘health 
and hygiene” can be developed by actually involving him in the related 
activities. 

Emphasis on struciiirc 

'While imparting knowledge, emphasis may be laid on the structure 
than on the content. That is, while teaching mathematics at the basic 
level of education, one may give greater importance on how to measure 
and count than on the units of measurement and the related conversion 
tables. The same case holds good for physical and natural sciences. In 
short, method is more important than matter or process is more important 
than product. 

Learning by doing 

The-scope for learning by doing is almost absent In the present-day 
method of science teaching, Uiou^ it is advocated by all the educationists. 
At the moment It is only “one-way traffic”. To improve this, the class¬ 
room has teacher to act as a moderator between the child’s experiences and 
the concepts to which the syllabi lead but not as a mere conveyor to the 
learning of techniques of manipulation. To cite an example, while bring¬ 
ing out the concept of buoyancy, the child may be given a chance to feel 
and experience the upward thrust due to the immersion in the beginning 
and later be helped to draw inferences by himself. 

LoW‘Cost materials 

When we consider tlie percentage of rural and economically backward 
areas of our country, the use of locally available resources and environment 
becomes the basis for developing the instructional package as much as the 
situation permits. Improvisations from the locally available materials and 
duplication of instruments at a very low cost by the child and the teacher 
is to be encouraged so that tcaching-learning in science does not sulTer for 
want of sophisticated tools and instruments. If not, understanding and 
appreciating one’s own surroundings and its potentialities will remain 
incomplete. In this respect we are to get enough guidance and inspiration 
from the novel experiment that is successfully going on in Hoshaogabad, 
in the state of Madhya Pradesh. 
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Discarding dead wood 

While ruminating on the rapid expansion in the areas of science and 
mathematics and while acknowledging the knowledge explosion in specified 
fi:elds, one must review and remove the titbits of unrelated information 
piled up in the present-day syllabus and text-books. As an example, 
emphasis on developmental proceedings on the theories, say of atom- 
model can be avoided and greater attention be paid to the developments 
and discoveries coming up after the birth of that theory. Likewise, intro¬ 
duction of the new methods of solving mathematical problems from an 
early stage of teaching mathematics is highly desirable as it meets the 
demands of the new complexities. 

Keeping these in view science syllabus may include topics such as 
population, health and sex education, pollution, modern physics, modern 
mathematics etc. 

Content of teacher education 

Emphasis is being given to the theoretical aspect rather than to the 
practical aspect in the present-day curriculum of teacher education both 
at the primary and the secondary levels* This needs complete renovation. 
It is high time we train them to exploit tire local environment and to make 
the optimum use of the existing facilities to make science teaching effec¬ 
tive and interesting, 

Training in some of the micro-teaching skills like set induction in 
small groups, recognising attending behaviour, increasing pupil participa¬ 
tion in activity method, stimulus variation, illustrating with examples, 
fluency in questioning, achieving closure, etc., which is much suited to the 
discovery method may be included in the training programme. 

Training and orientation in science and mathematics may be a 
compulsory feature for both the primary and secondary teachers at regular 
intervals. 

Teaching technique 

Though it is very essential that the child must be made aware of the 
latest developments in the fields of science and technology, care must be 
taken to see that the load on the child does not increase. For this, the 
teacher must use new techniques. It is not tlie abstract definition o r 
formula or a particular rule to be remembered by the child but he must be 
ena5IeT"to discover the law hy himself through suitable activities. For 
ex^ple, 10 give ihe concept of density to the children of primary level, 
they may be asked to collect different substances from the local environ¬ 
ment having almost equal volume, Then they may be allowed to 
experience their weights and then to record their observations. (In lower 
classes oral exposition will be enough). By putting suitable questions the 
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teacher may enable the eliilcircn to disccncr the following facts such as 

1. All substances arc not equally heavy. 

2. Iron is heavier than wood. 

3. Aluminium is lighter than iron. 

Then the teacher can rccogtii.se these facts and help children to 
generalise. 

At the outset this approach appears to be time-consuming. But 
during this one activity dilTcrent topics in biology, physics, chemistry, 
mathematics and even m social sciences can he covered provided it is 
suitably structured. 

Something holds good for matlieinaiics. Even a concept like "joint 
and disjointed sets" ean be taught to the child witliout using cither 
mathematical symbols or terminology but by involving them in a suitable 
activity. 

It is necessary to remember tiie statement made by Brunner that any¬ 
thing cun be tauaht to anvbodtt J iLJW~slaitc in au-Jitt(Tlta'tmiiw* honest 
‘ ^fm . yrcsourcefu 1 leaclicr always plans his lesson in siu-h a w.i\ that~tTtc 
pupil’s participation will be maximum. Tlic approacli in mathematics 
is full of self motivation and encouragement for the child both at the 
primary and secondary levels. 

Basic niatertals 

Text-books, supplementary reading materials, guide-books for teachers 
and students, work-books, laboratory manuals, etc. are live basic tools in 
teaching-learning situations. The preparation and production of these 
materials are not quite satisfactory at the moment. In many states this 
important work is done by the text-book corporation or Etc Dept, of 
text-books or the Board of Secondary Education. In many cases the 
really capable writers and the grassroot level workers are not involved in 
this task. It is not uncommon to see that if at all such persons are 
involved in a fairly good number of cases, it will be not on their individual 
merit. Many a time, extraneous factors such as caste, relationship, 
pressure from different sources, influence the selection of the members 
of the committees constituted for the preparation of text-books, etc. 

The basic material must be prepared on sound, solid lines as they 
form the very basis for the complete structure of educational system. 

The language and presentation in the text-books particularly with 
respect to scientific terminology are rather difficult to be understood not 
only by pupils but also by teachers. This is more so in the case of rural 
schools. It is high time that text-books were restructured keeping in view 
the above factors. Also the illustrations both pictorial and verbal should 
be as real as possible and closely related to the child’s life. The text¬ 
books so prepared are to be tried out, evaluated, restructured and finalised. 



Accessory itiaterial 

To vitalize tlie entire teaching process, accessory materials such as 
equipment and apparatus, audio-visual aids are needed. 

Many state governments and NCERT have prepared a number of 
kits suitable for different classes. And they liEive been supplied to a large 
number of schools at a huge cost. But till now it has not been possible to 
cover even all the elementary schools in the country. Even the kits so 
supplied are not being used properly in the majority of schools for many 
reasons. There is a dire need for training the teachers to use the material 
available in the school and in the environment in the most profitable way- 

Community resources 

These arc not being tapped in the proper way. The craftsman, the 
farmer, the philanthropist and the enlightened public—all are tliere. 
Panchayats, cooperative societies, places of worship are also there in the 
village. These are to be exploited for the betterment of school children. 
Sometimes community is to be brought into the class and sometimes the 
class has to go to the gardens, farms, workshops, factories etc. belonging 
to the community-members. Such a, happy dialogue between the two 
sides IS beneficial to both. 

Science clubs and science fairs 

No doubt science clubs and science fairs are helping the cause of 
science education. The way in which they are functioning and in which 
they ate organised need a lot of renovation, Teachers are actually direct¬ 
ing and doing everything for tire children in their name. The very philo¬ 
sophy underlying the formation of science clubs is missing in a majority 
of cases. Dnrmg science fairs the pupils’ participation is usually limited 
to explaining the models or exhibits to the visitors. These things must 
improve and pupils must be encouraged and helped to play their roles in 
the proper way. 

Educating the public 

At present, parents do not have a proper concept about education in 
general and about science-education in particular. Even now the 3R’s 
are dominating. They want their children to memorise the facts and to 
repeat them m the examination so as to score high marks. Because of 
this, some parents go to the extent of protesting against the basic philo¬ 
sophy of new Science education ‘‘Learning by doing’*. This is more so in 
the case of mathematics. A good number of educational administrators 
of the old School also fall in line with such parents. Hence a large-scale 
movement is to be launched at the national and the state levels to popu¬ 
larize science and science education among the general public. In this 



massive cfTorl, we can take the help of mass-nicdia suih ns radin mul T.V. 
in addition to books and journals on popular sciciuc for obtaining good 
results. 

Associations 

We do find ttssoeintions of teacliers at various levels starling from the 
local to the national level. These associations can conlnbulc to the 
betterment of education in numerous ways- It will be better if they devote 
some of their time and energy in trying out ways and means to improve 
the quality of education in addition to putting forth and pressing the 
demand for improvement of their service condilitms. Hneourapement may 
be given for the formation of subject-teachers Associations lor bringing 
in quality improvement in the field of Science and Mathematics cilucation. 

Tlte parent-teacher associations can diamss the various pndilcins of 
schools including those pertaining to clTcctivc science teaching, instead of 
becoming "mutual admiration centres". In some stales these associations 
have generally provided free of cost all the equipment needed for a. good 
laboratory to their schools. Such models must be given due recognition 
by the concerned state government, so drat people from other parts get 
stimulated to come forward with their donations. 

Role of walversltlcs 

Unfortunately in our country, there is very little co-ordination between 
school education and higher education. Usually they think independently. 
As education is a continuous activity there must be a strong and smooth 
linkage between the two. The situation appears to be improving these days. 
Any change taking place in any one of them is sure to alTect the other. 
Hence there must he proper and perfect co-ordination between the two 
agencies. This is of paramount importance especially in ease of Science 
and Mathematics education. 

School complex 

No doubt this is a novel idea. But at the moment it is not in vogue 
in nil the parts of the country, Even then where it is in vogue, conditions 
are far from satisfactory. This philosophy needs greater popularization 
and faithful implementation. This will specially be of very great help for 
good science education. Many problems, such as lack of laboratory 
equipment, qualified science teachers can be solved by this mctltod. 

Mobile science laboratory 

Efforts are being made in some states for "taking science to villages”. 
Some vans are specially designed to serve as well-equipped laboratories 
and they rnove from village to village on a particular schedule and provide 
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an opportunity for rural children not only to see the experiments pertain¬ 
ing to their syllabus but also to do some practical work. This innovative 
practice needs greater attention and larger expansion. 

Creating interest in Mathematics 

The general feeling that mathematics is dull and uninteresting can be 
radically changed by introducing and practising certain innovative pro¬ 
grammes such Mathematics clubs. Academic tournaments, Mathematics 
exhibitions, Mathematics corners, Newton of the class, Mathematical 
games and recreations, puzzles and problems, etc. both in the primary and 
secondary schools. 

Evaluation 

Though evaluation is considered as an important component in the 
school curriculum, it is not being carried out in the proper sense at least 
in respect of Science and Mathematics. At present only paper and pencil 
tests are used as the only tools of evaluation. The objective of teaching 
Science and Mathematics is not merely to encourage acquisition of know¬ 
ledge or training the faculty of memorisation. Development of skills and 
formation of altitudes are equally important objectives. In our present 
method there is no scope for this. Hence it would he better if suitable 
tools and techniques are devised and employed to evaluate the learner in 
this aspect also, 

Evaluation is a continuous process. It must be an in-built mechanism 
of the educational system. The teacher needs special training so that he 
can do his job satisfactorily. The pupils and the parents may also be 
involved in evaluating the quality of instructional material to check 
whether they are satisfying the individual, social and national needs. 
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Relevance 

India is a country of villages. 80% of the population lives in rural 
areas. The social and economic conditions of rural areas have put forth 
a challenge before the nation. Rural development in a democratic society 
is not a matter of plans, finances and physical facilities. These are simply 
the means for changing the minds, attitudes and actions of the people. 
Education plays an important role in bringing about this change only if 
the curriculum is need-based and takes into account the values, interests, 
expectations and aspirations of the people, 

The present curriculum is subject-biased. U has an overwhelming 
theory-bias and it keeps away the pupils from manual labour and produc¬ 
tive enterprise. Power prestige and rewards accrue only to Biose who 
could reach the highest level 

The rural situation is not congenial to such curriculum* In rural 
areas there is a need to educate all age-groups through formal as well as 
non-formal approach. A number of boys and girls have to leave schools 
at one stage ox another. A large number has no chance to see a school 
due to poverty, social handicaps and lack of interest. Those who some¬ 
how reach the highest ladder are attracted towards city life and cannot 
provide constructive leadership. 

Apart from this, there are lanpagc problems, natural hinderanccs like 
lack of communication. 
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In order to develop good curriculum for the rural population we have 
to take the following points into consideration 

(i) What they know 

(ii) What they think and feel 
(lii) What they do 

(iv) How better they should do 

(v) What resources are available 

(vi) What agencies are to be created 

(vii) What will they need after development. 

Curriculum strategies for rural development 

Every rural area has its own specialities and problems. It would be 
advisable to make a socio-economic survey to locate the needs and 
resources of each and every village. Curriculum strategies should be situa¬ 
tion-based. 

The following strategies are suggested— 

(a) Coinmumcation 

Objectives of education are achieved only if there is exchange of ideas 
and thoughts. Language is a powerful means of communication. The 
language used by elites is not understood by the rural people. Hence 
dialects and folk languages must find a place in the curriculum specially at 
the elementary stage and in the adult education programmes, 

(b) Economic development and exploration of human occupations 

No development programme can be successful unless it assures and 
provides for economic improvement of the individual and his family. In 
rural development programmes agriculture is given priority. Taking into 
consideration the local resources, curriculum may include some of the areas 
given below : 

(a) Agriculture-biased ; dairy-farming, poultry, fishery, production of 
fertilizers and manures, repairing of tools* 

(b) Agriculture-related : horticulture, forestry, bee-keeping, 

(c) Skill-oriented ; spinning, weaving, shoe making, tailoring, pottery, 
house construction (cheap type), carpentry, smithy. 

(d) Resource-oriented: bamboo baskets, playthings, grass materials, 
frames, mat-making, 

Health & hygiene 

Scientific knowledge and health in daily life through the development 
of healthy habits, is an urgent need in the rural area. Insanitary conditions, 
outbreak of diseases, unscientific food habits, negligence of child care have 
f^SUlt^d in the deterioration of tjie health of the people in rural ar^a?, 
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Social hygiene is the most neglected part and its importance can be realised 
by people only through practical habit-formation. Through formal and non- 
formal approach, such as Yogasanas, Homct^pathic, Ayurvedic and Yuuani 
medicines, the healtli and hygeinic habits of the people could be improved. 

Acquaintance with environment 

A developmental programme is based on maximum utilisation of all 
resources, human as well as material. An outlook to locate the resources 
should be developed. Acquaintance with the physical, historical, cultural 
back-grounds and the inter-depcndcncc of various types of people in 
the society should be given to the niral people. Opportunities to get 
acquainted with the cultures of other people should also be provided. 

Culture 

Group-songs, folk-dances, folk literature, folk art are the real tools by 
which it IS easy to approach the rural people. Such rapport helps to create 
confidence and its value in educational programmes cannot be minimised. 

Integration 

One of the reasons why developmental programmes have failed in 
rural areas is lack of social and emotional integration of the people. 
The undue importance attached to the caste system has created room for 
social and political exploitation. Scientific attitude towards social problems 
will help to bring about harmony and cooperation among the people. 
Integration is also possible through organised activities like Bhajan, Kirtan, 
Mela, etc. This was exactly done by the great saints of India. 

Leisure activities—education through recreation 

During off-crop-season the rural people find a lot of leisure. This 
leisure time can be utilised for a number of organised educational pro¬ 
grammes. Such programmes may have recreative as well as creative value. 

Training in citizenship 

Success of democracy depends on the proper use of rights by the 
people and the awareness of their duties. Only the ability to discriminate 
between good and evil, tolerance of differences of opinion, faith in 
freedom, justice and equality can help mould a man into a good citizen. 
Mass education will lead to this desired end. 

Identifying potential leadership 

Through formal and non-formal education it is possible to identify 
persons having leadership potentials. The villagers would like to have a 
leader from their own locality. They will not suspect his motives. He 
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is ensily accessible and can be utilised to bring about changes in the minds 
of the people. 

Problems and issue.s related to community involvement 

The first and foremost factor is to have enthnsiastic -workers with 
missionary 7cal. At present a n-umber of government agencies are involved 
in this work of development. The capacity of these government agencies 
to carry out the desired goal is however a point of dispute. Teachers 
also need field experiences before they start teaching in schools. They 
should also be given training in non-formal progiamines under the guidance 
of e.xpcrts from various departments. 

Coordination of various agencies 

In order to get the maximum advantage of various developmental 
programmes for educational attainment, there may be some coordination 
between dilTerciit agencies. Some such attempt is made under the Panchayat 
Samiti pattern. 

Dearth of women workers 

Taboos and Social customs block the way of women education. The 
social backwardness of women results in the backwardness of children too. 
Some means of making use of the talents of capable women workers 
should be found out. 

Poverty 

Parents cannot afford to send their childran to schools because of 
poverty. It is often seen that children are hungry, upset and cannot pay 
attention to school studies. 

Lack of voluntary organizations 

Voluntary organizations, ready to work for the betterment of rural 
area aic vciy few. Most of them unfortunately do not have a good 
reputation of honesty and hard work. 

False beliefs 

The rural people are generally in the grip of a fear complex. This 
has given rise to innumerable superstitious beliefs, notions and ideas. 
Notorious practices have also their origin in such false beliefs. 

Suggested innovation in methods and tccbiiiques 

Formal Education 

livery rural area must have pre-school facility' in simple form ; 
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(a’) It may he work-oriented. 

{hi Suitable work areas may be selected and skills and knowlcdjjc he 
learnt by the students through espcrience, 

(c) Subjects may be related to the area of work, 

(d) C^iti/enship, individual human qualities may be inculcated tlrrough 
organized programmes in collaboralism with the rural people, 

(c) The teacher can be given opportunity for utilisation of services of 
non-teachers for the various areas of curriculum. 

(f) Cultural and recreational programmes can be frequently orguni/cd 
to attain certain social objectives. 

(g) The school may be kept open for the students as well as for people 
for longer hours with variou.s types of verbal and non-veibal 
instructional nratcrials and self-learning exercises. 

(h) Group assignments, group discu.s.sions, group work techniques for 
planning and dcci.sion taking may be utilized by teacher.s. 

(i) It is suggested that no student may be dctaiircd at any stage upto 
the age of 10. 

(J) Multiple-entry system may be introduced. 

(k) Organizational skills through social science can be developed from 
13 to 16 years. Critical knowledge of developmental activitic.s 
should be given, 

(1) Teacher training courses for teachers can be organized. 

(tn) The teacher can establish a good rapport with other teachers 
working in urban areas through excursions, pen-friendships, etc. 
The rural children may be associated with urban ones. This will 
help to minimize the misunderstanding on both sides. 

(n) There is to be no rigidity in school timings. 

INon-formal educational programmes 

(a) In every area the school can also be used as a non-fonnal centre 
and the teacher may be paid additional allowance for the same 

(b) Such centie may be equipped with library, radio .set, sclf-lcarniug 
instructional materials, pamphlets, newspapers, non-verbal learn¬ 
ing materials, etc. 

(c) All the agencies may organize their programmes in these centres. 

(d) The programme can be planned and scheduled at least thrice in a 
year, 

(e) The centres may be well equipped to impart skills in various work- 
areas and also to acquaint people with new techniques and trends 
related to their lives. 

(f) Fairs, festivals, functions can be made educative by proper organi¬ 
zation by the village youth. 

(g) Summer camps by teacher organizations N.S.S., N.D.S., continuing 



education centres may be arranged in rural areas in cooperation 
with the people, Its indirect effect for social change is always 
appreciable. 

(h) Reputed womens’ associations, social woikers’ associations like 
the Lions club, Kastuiba Trust, Sarva Seva Sangh, etc, may make 
specific attempts to establish rapport in rural areas to bridge the 
gap between the elites and the rural folk. 

It is suggested that the points mentioned in the report may receive 
active consideration while developing the curriculum for different stages. 

The work is challenging and Education department can train young 
and enthusiastic experienced teachers of both sexes with a definite under¬ 
standing of not tiansferring them for extraneous reasons. A number of 
such non-formal centres may be immediately started to attain universaliza¬ 
tion of pi iinary education, Only universalization of education can give 
the oppoiLunity for the development of a rural child as a learner, as a 
person, as a citizen, and as a worker who will be able to do everything for 
rural development. 
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Background 

There exists a gap between work and learning. Many efforts have 
been made in the past to bridge this gap, notably the concept of Basic 
Education of Gandhiji, the concept of Work-Expericncc of the Kothari 
Commission and now the concept of Socially Useful Productive Work of 
the Ishwar Bhai Patel Committee. 

The unifying idea is that work and learning roust proceed hand in 
hand, The students are not to consider themselves merely as consumers 
but realise their role as producers engaged in the task of nation building. 
It is hoped tliat through this approach the gulf between the poor and (he 
rich, the urban and the rural areas can also he bridged, Besides making 
learning meaningful and relevant in work situations, it is hoped that the 
employment problem can also be solved to a considerable extent. It is 
through work education that the opUmiim integrated development of the 
child as a learner, as a person, as a citizen and as a worker can he 
achieved. 

This report is based on the documents available in the field together 
with the conclusions we have arrived at from our experiences and discus¬ 
sions. The report is in two parts, one dealing with the Socially Useful 
Productive Work for the Ten-Vear School and the other with Yocationt^li- 
gatipn pf Edpeation at the -1-2 sta^e. 
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Socially useful productive work for 10-year school 

The concept of Socially Useful Productive Work has the following 
undeilying factors : 

(a) it is purposive and meaningful manual work resulting in either 
goods or services, 

(b) it is socially useful, that is, useful to the community, 

(c) learning takes place in and through work situations 
This concept has now been extended to the +2 stage. 

Objectives 

The general objectives of this programme are : 

(a) to dissociate learning from its bookish character and relate it closely 
to socially useful productive manual work and the socio-economic 
situations of the country 

(b) to inculcate values and positive attitudes like self-reliance, dignity 
of labour, cooperation, helpfulness etc. 

(c) to solve the ever-growing imcmployment problem. 

At the primary stage, the emphasis is on the acquisition of knowledge 
and skills for planning and executing Socially Useful Productive Work 
with a view to making education work-based. At the secondary stage, 
the stress is on exploring the world of work and understanding the realities 
of life in order to prepare for a competent and confident entry into the 
world outside the school. Participation in and promotion of social 
activities in the school and the community arc envisaged at this stage loo. 

It is necessary to have a linkage in the objectives and actual work 
practice from one stage to the other and the children participate increas¬ 
ingly in productive work as they go from one stage to the other till they 
enter the world of work. Thus there is a vocational development along¬ 
side their developments in the mental, emotional, physical and other areas. 
The learning process will become increasingly job-oriented. 

Implementation 

Integration of work and learning 

Integration of work and learning is the keynote in this programme of 
socially useful productive work. This integration can be clone in two 
ways: 

(a) integration of subject areas with work situations, and 

(b) using work situations as media for learning. 

Both of these procedures are useful depending on circumstances. In this 
context, the whole of learning process can be divided into functional 
integrated units. A xe-writing of text-books, preparation of guide-booi^^ 
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and other instructional materials arc necessary, the accent being that 
learning is achieved through doing. 

FIcxihilily and decentralisation 

This integrated approach calls for both flexibility and decentralisation. 
The classroom routine, the academic year, and the very location of the 
classrooms need to be llexiblc. The trend so far has been to bring work 
to the school but there is also the possibility of taking the school to the 
actual work field, especially when the children are engaged in social .service 
or productive work. While children are engaged in such process, some 
learning will be incidental whereas some other will be planned. 

Teacher training 

This new approach to the teaching-learning process demands a total 
revolution in teacher training programme.s. Training should take place in 
the same type of situations which the teachers will face when, they return 
to the schools, Acquisition of skills is more important than mere accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge. 

In-scrvice training programmes arc also needed, not only for teachers 
but also for educational administrators especially the inspecting and 
supervisory staff. 

Involvement of all the teaching staff and not merely the Work- 
Experience teachers for socially useful productive work is a factor that 
will contribute to successful implementation of the programme. 

Community service 

Socially useful productive work must include services in the com¬ 
munity especially in the areas which deal with the primary needs of man 
namely, health and hygiene, food, shelter and clothing. 

In this connection, Work-Projects may be undertaken by the students 
of the secondary stage. Such activitie.s can be taken up m lei.sure time 
too and are remunerative, 

The socially useful productive work by the students can meet the 
day-to-day needs of the school .such as production of necessary furniture, 
teaching-aids, etc. The concept of self-sufficiency and .self-reliance is not 
out of place here. 

Community involvement 

The successful implementation of this programme requires the active 
participation and cooperation of the other agencies in the community. In 
this connection, a survey may be conducted to identify the following : 

(a) the needs and requirements of the school in terms of resources, 
both human and material 
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(b) the resources in the community. 

The community and itb many agencies arc to be oriented through 
personal contact or writings and their role in the successful implementation 
of the programme explained and emphasised. 

The school while exploiting the resources of the community may 
keep its doors open to the reasonable demands of the community too. 
This is important because the community often complains that its ‘earning 
hands’arc in the school. Thi ongh socially useful productive work, this 
complaint is minimised and the twin problems of wastage and stagnation 
are solved to a considerable extent. 

Evaluation 

Though socially useful productive work is an essential part of the 
curriculum, it need not be externally examined. The evaluation of socially 
useful productive work involves a process and a product. The process, 
being more comprehensive and important since it includes the acquisition 
of values and attitudes and the development of skills, is to have greater 
weightage. Continuous internal assessment on a proforma that includes 
acquisition of knowledge, values and skills may be done by giving credits 
and grades. A record of the activities may be maintained by the schools. 
Whenever promotions are involved, evaluation of socially useful productive 
work may be given appropriate weightage. The teachers need to be 
trained and oriented to this system of evaluation. 

Employability 

Through socially useful productive work and subsequent vocationali- 
sation of education, it is hoped that the problem of unemployment can be 
reduced. This programme is not a passport to securing jobs. Moreover, 
the possibility of getting a job is limited and the alternative concept of 
self-employment is to be stressed. Here it may be mentioned tliat the 
concept of self-employment involves a lot of self-initiative and creativity. 
These two aspects arc to be encouraged in any productive work or service, 

Coordinating agency 

Various programmes arc being initiated in different parts of the 
country. Some states bring out delailed guide-books on various courses. 
A centralised agency to pool these resources and act as a clearing house for 
information is necessary. The sooner such an agency is established the 
better it will be for effective implementation of the programmes of socially 
useful productive work and vocationalisation of education. 

Mobility 

The programme is to be implemented in such a manner that there is 
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the iHissibilily of vertical and liori/ontal mobitily, some poing into the 
Higher Secondary &tagc and tinding a linkage there and the others divert¬ 
ing to the field of work and finding themselves sullicicntly competent. 

Plan of tvork 

As a plan of work, the Following can be considered ; 

Pupils of the first thice classes (l-lll) arc to observe and undenstand 
materials, processes and operations in the various fields of nearby work 
areas. They may handle plastic materials like clay, paper, cardboard, etc. 
to make decorative and useful articles, Where certain vocations exist in 
the higher classes, lhe.se children may be able to attend to some minor 
operations of these vocations, 

The skills of observation arc to be translated into skilful but le.ss 
complicated action programmes in the ease of children of classc.s IV-VIlI. 
TJicy may engage in gardening so as to get an understanding of the science 
subjects and also arc able to earn while they learn by selling the produce, 
These children can also be introduced even in the rural areas to expanding 
fields of science and technology suiting their environments and working 
with pliable materials. They have to engage hi and adopt the inquiry 
approach and design the necessary equipment and apparatus for a deep 
understanding of tiie environment. This will naturally inter-relate educa¬ 
tion with socially useful productive work. 

In classes IX and X, different areas of vocational efficiency may be 
introduced like agriculture, dairy-farming, velerinaty science. Besides 
they may be engaged in working with solid materials like wood, iron, etc, 
These may be introduced without involving undue expenditure and with 
tine materials and tools available within and around the school. The 
cooperation of various departments is needed in this regard. Thus by a 
graded development of experiences in socially useful productive work, 
the pupils may achieve a sense of self-reliance and are able to do indepen¬ 
dent work. 

Vocationalisalion of Education for the d-2 stage 

While the 10-ycar school can be termed as a prc-vocational stage, the 
Higher Secondary stage becomes vocational in nature, with at least 50% 
of the students going into the vocational stream. However, vocationalisa- 
tion of education cannot be equated with mere technical training. It must 
be educational all through and should be envisaged to form an integral 
part of general education. 

Vocationalisation of Education has become important because of the 
development of science and technology, the need to use the limited resources 
to the maximum, the problem of unemployment and the need to generate 
employment opportunities. Vocational education is a preparation for an 
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occupational field, Besides these, the following considerations may be 
kept in view : 

(a) Vocationalisution of education must help the pupils in under¬ 
standing the principles involved in various forms of work and they 
should participate increasingly in productive work. 

(.b) The inculcation of values and positive attitudes like self-reliance, 
dignity of labour, cooperation, helpfulness is an integral part of 
this programme. 

Implementation 

Comprehensive surveys 

The implementation of vocationalisation of education is to be based 
on a survey of the locality which helps to : 

(a) identify the vocational requirements; the jobs which have a reason¬ 
able potential for development arc also identified, thus leading to 
employment opportunities. 

(b) identify areas for sclf-cmployment. 

(c) identify agencies which will help in the implementation of the 
programme together with available resources. 

This Survey need not necessarily be done by persons in the educational 
field since there are others who arc more competent and are in need of 
similar information, A collaborative elTort with the various private aud 
government agencies is worthwhile. Available data may be utilised also, 
However, this information may be supplemented by actual field study to 
verify the findings, wherever possible. 

Once the job potential and the agencies are identified, the identifica¬ 
tion of courses is the next step based on the needs of the area, their 
relevance and the employment potential. 

In the initial stages only such institutions where the success of the 
courses can be assured are to be chosen for implementation of this pro¬ 
gramme. Such factors as finance, equipment, efficient management may 
bo kept in view. The resources of the community are to be exploited to 
supplement these inputs. 

These criteria for the introduction of a course depends also on the 
number of students who opt for it. The students are to be admitted to a 
course following aptitude and ability tests which may be administered by 
the agency involved in the implementation of that particular course with 
the collaboration of the school, Tims the aptitude test for admission to 
nursing course may be administered by the hospital itself. The number of 
seats may be limited keeping in view tbe job prospects. 

Exploitation of commonity resources 

The resources of the various agencies of the community are to be 
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pooled togctlier for the implcmciilnlion of the programme. These will 
mciude; 

(ill institutions where actual work is to he performed. (The students 
are to learn in actual work-places'.situalion.s.) 

(b) teachers wlio may be proressiunal or technical persons. 

It is the task of the school to coordinate theory with practice. 

There may be a need to orient these piofc.ssional and others technical 
men to the mcihodolot'y of teaching through personal contacl.s or infor¬ 
mation. Training is also needed in the procedure of evaluation. Wheie 
possible, short-term courses may be thought of. 

Within a cluster of Higher Secondary schools, mobility of students 
and staff may be necessary to eater to the various requirements of the 
courses, if feasible. There may be a mobile woikshop for the maintenance 
of the equipment of such clusters of schools. 

Flexibility 

Flexibility in the duration of various courses is also called for. Some 
courses may be of one year’s duration while others may need two or three 
years. The possibility of vertical mobility or advanced training in the 
courses may be provided. Moreover, if semester system is introduced, 
the students who had to interrupt courses due to various circumstances, 
may be allowed to complete the course. 

Since there are both the academic and vocational streams, a change¬ 
over from one to other may be allowed. 

General education in the vocational stream whicli constitute about 
15% of the total duration need not be on par with the academic stream 
but should be functional in nature suited to the vocational nature of the 
stream. 

The students who enter and pass out from the vocational stream and 
who desire to continue academic education at the graduate level, may be 
allowed to do so through non-t'onnal education and open examination 
system by providing bridge courses. 

Linkage 

The linkage of socially-uscful productive work of the high schools 
with the vocationalisation of education in the Higher Secondary schools is 
possible and useful. Moreover, since the *1-2 stage is part of the school, 
the possibility of linking classes IX and X with the Higher Secondary 
course may be considered and vocationalisation of education introduced 
from class IX. 

Instructional and guide materials 

The absence of suitable text-books is not a serious handicap. Hand- 



outs ami brouluircs may be piepared ]f units or modules for specific 
areas aic prepaicd they can icplacc tcAt-books. PaiMime and corres¬ 
pondence coiiises fui eniiching the tiaining undergone, or helping persons 
in work aieas, may be given by these schools* 

Guidance is esscatlal when choosing a course during the process 
of tiaining and in choosing a career, lienee it should be continual and is 
an essential Icatuic of the Yocatioiuilisntion of education. 

Einployinent 

While giving training, the necessity of self-employment must be 
cinphasi/cd. llie areas where self-employment is possible, the ways and 
means to sell-employment ate to occupy an important place m the 
vocalionalisation of education. Self-iniliative and cieativity are to be 
cucouiagcd in this context. The areas where self-employment is possible 
are in the aieas of agncultuic, small-scale industries, cottage and village 
industiy, health and sanitation, rcpaiis and maintenance, cooperation, 
social scivice, to name a few, 

The possibility of earning vvlnle learning through scivicing woik and 
other pioductive work under the supervision of the teachers may be con¬ 
sidered. Thus training must translate softwares into haidwares too. 

Kural development 

The process of vocationalisation of education may be slow in the 
rural and backward areas due to the lack of resources but a beginning on 
a small scale can be made. There is need to train personnel for middle 
level supervisory jobs in industry, business, farming medicine and social 
services, who will stay in the rural and backward areas. The specific 
needs and requirements of rural and backward areas may be met by such 
courses. Vocational courses which arc based on scientific and technologi¬ 
cal development may also be introduced. 

In rural areas, the broad areas to be covered by vocational courses 
arc: agriculture and allied activities, rural and small industries including 
handicrafts, social services, other services including the tertiary sector. 

For too long it was thought that the students who opt for vocational 
studies me generally endowed with lower intelligence though manual 
labour is an important aspect and the students admitted to academic 
streams arc supposed to belong to a superior intelligence group. There is 
therefore a dire need to cultivate vocational culture and break such 
mentality. Hence the cultivation of proper altitudes in this regard is 
necessary. Siinilary, there must not be a feeling of deprivation or 
inferiority on the part of the rural and backward areas on the basis of the 
availability of vocational courses. 

Science and technology are to be brought to the rural areas. Depend- 



ing on Ihc sivaiiiibility of facilities, Ihcic may be ro distinction between 
the courses in tlie rural and urban areas except for Ibc vocational courses 
identified to suit ibc needs of the students and tbc community. 

In the rural and backward ureas, courses which have direct bearing 
on the developmental activities of the area and can raise the standard 
of life by providing facilities, nniy be introduced. 

Tlie intention being to bring the school closer to the community, 
knowledge pci ac cannot be the objective of education and hence 
should not govern our entire teaching-learning activity blindly. To make 
the educational activities more meaningful and productive, the teacher 
must be equipped with additional knowledge and skills to handle different 
contents to enable him to nclucve the objectives of devetoping tlie child 
as a learner, a^. a person, as a citizen, and as a worker. 
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Background 

It is a wcll-acccpted fact that education is the fourth basic need of 
man in this ever-changing world. To meet this need an army of teachers 
is necessary and there is no possibility in the near future to impart 
adequate training to this army. The speed of change is so rapid that the 
training imparted to-day may be useless after a short time. Any 
approach found to be successful at one place may not be successful in a 
different setting. Under such circumstances any kind of stereo-typed train¬ 
ing for a teacher may not be sufficient. What is needed for a teacher is 
sensitivity towards change and a dynamic altitude to get adjusted to it. 

A teacher once appointed cannot wait for training for an indefinite 
time. While teaching he may come across different types of children, 
different types of environment and different types of communities. Even 
after careful planning a teacher may be required to change his plan at the 
eleventh hour, and adopt another suitable approach to do his job satis¬ 
factorily. It is quite likely tliat everyday he may be required to meet a 
new challenge and his ability will be severely put to test. Therefore the 
teacher of today needs to be prepared for this situation. 

Teacher involvement in the development of curriculum 

Even a very well-defined curriculum would be an utter failure if the 
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tcaclKi coiuniumlv ts KiS't tol.illy m tlaik alnMit it, U'.iwhcr iii\nl\cment 
at every !»ygc of ciinivulum eoiistiuLtion ts air (ip[u'ti»iiitv Im In-, educa¬ 
tion and a!hO a ;.Kp to lumic a sense of licIonyiiitMicss with tlic cuiticuliim 
which he has also to inipleincm. 

lnvul\ciiient of tcaclicrs in tlic process of dcscU'pincnl of curricnlum 
is also necessary trecause lie is the peison who is in constant touch with 
cltildrcn. and knows then needs, ahilitie.. aptitudes, environineiu and the 
community to which tiiey belotig. .So, a tc.icliei is always in a better 
position to tell wliai is suiuihlc tor chiloicn ami what is not. 

Since indcpendemc a small perceiitapc of tc.ieheis had been msolvud 
in the pioccss of cuuieulum development, llowxwei, now invsiheinent of 
higher peiceiU.igc of teachet.s is considered to be neee''saiy. .Siich teachers 
can be sekeled according to their competency in tliis field. One of the 
cnteri.L can he long and vaued experience- A peison who has woiked as 
a teacher, hcadmastei, supenisor, teacher cdncatoi can li.ixc a betlei vision 
of the situation. 

Secondly, teachers from various cultuial and social h.ickgiuunds may 
he able to contribute for curriculum development. 

Thirdly, teachers experienced in teaching diil’erenl subjects of the 
curriculum may also be involved in the process of cuiriculum development. 

Similarly, area-wise seketion of teaeheis is also necess.iry. I'or 
example, consider tlic two districts of the Stale of Tamil Nadu, namely, 
Thanjavur and Coimbatore, The district Tlvanjavur situated on the delta 
of river Cauvery flourishes in agiieulturc, while Coimb.itore district flou¬ 
rishes in the Textile industry. The patterns of life in these two districts 
differ. Therefore pupils have different attitudes, Such samples alfect the 
scope of curriculum development. 

Adequate orientation of such teachers is necessary and they need to 
be aware of their role in curriculum development. Oiicntation can be 
arranged thiough short-term courses, work-shops, seminars, etc. 

After framing a draft cnniculuin. it is necessary to place it before the 
whole teacher community fur inviting their reactions, comments and 
suggestions. This is also a kind of teacher involvement and teacher 
education icgarding curriculum. If necessary, such a draft cunicultnn is 
modified and then comes to the experimental stage. 

In the experimental stage, such cuiriculum is tried out at selected 
sample schools. Here also teachers are to be involved in curricnlum 
development for specific purpose. For such teachers also suitable 
orientation is necessary as their reactions, comments, suggestions would 
be useful. After a ceitain period these reactions from teachers arc studied. 
The curriculum under try-out is modified if necessary, and then it can be 
passed for field implementation. 

Thus, if we mean it, there is much scope for teacher involvement in 
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curriculum development; very obvious drawbacks can be corrected before 
the stage of field implementation. However, at the field implementation 
stage also there i.s mucli scope foi teachers involvement for further im- 
provcnicnt of the ciirriciilum. 

Teacher preparation for effective use of school curriculnm 

Whenever a new cuiriciiliim is to be introduced in schools, the whole 
teacher community concerned is required to be tiaincd and this is done 
through : 

1. Prc-scrvicc training 

2. In-Service training 

3. Short courses, woikshops, seminars, discussions, etc. 

It is common experience tliat liaining imparted at such courses icmams 
at theoretical level only and does not help mucli for the clTeciive imple¬ 
mentation of curriculum. 

The real function of a teacher is to help tlie child develop as a learner, 
as a person, as a citi7.cn ami as a worker. In older to help teachers to 
achieve this goah teacher-training institutes can take up the work of 
analysing the cinriculum, m terms of objectives, content, and practical 
work related to that content. With the help of such analysis they would 
be able to develop teaching-learning stratagics, specify teaching techni¬ 
ques, suitable for tcacliing the dilTci ent types of content A teacher-train¬ 
ing programme will evolve out of this woik. It will also facilitate 
organising tcachcr-tuiining programmes and developing instructional 
matciials for teachers and pupils. 

Any new approach to be practised by teachers in the field can be 
tested and, if found suitable, may be practised by pupil teachers. For 
example, project method, activity method, environmental approach, etc, 
need not lemain at the theoretical level. At least, some of them could be 
put into piactice. If, in schools, wc mean to shift our emphasis from 
teaching to learning, let pupihtcacheis also learn some of the content 
matter by this inctliod. If teaclicrs arc expected to prepare improvised 
aids in schools, let the Icachcr-training institutes also prepare aircl use such 
aids instead of sophisticated aids. 

Work-experience or pre-vocational education will be an essential 
feature of our Secondary education system. At present, teacher-training 
institutes are not closely associated witlt the subject as it has a practical 
bias only. Still, leaclicr-training colleges may take more interest in the 
subjects so that facility for its better treatment may be explored. 

Similarly, co-curricular activities form an essential component of 
school education. It is a general observation that such activities are not 
planned and organised to achieve educational goals. It would therefore 
be appropriate if tcachcr-training institutes take steps to guide teachers in 
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this respect ulso. 

It IS generalij' observed that many a time, instructional materials 
developed for teachers or pupils arc not used by tcaclicrs because they do 
not kntwv how to use it. Teacher-training programmes may provide 
suitable orientation for this purpose. 

School organisation is a subject of practice rather than of theory. 
After giving a short outline of the subject, pupibtcachcrs may he attached 
to schools for a period of a month or so. During this period they can 
learn many techniques of maintaining a good school. They can learn, 
many units of scliool organisation, by working on them. Hence internship 
may be made an essential feature of pre-serviee teacher-training programme 
all over the country. 

For effective implementalion of any curriculum, involvement of the 
community in the process helps much. As such, pupil-teachers may be 
acquainted with approaches of doing .so. A school can he a community 
centre if it organises formal as well as non-formal activitie.s of education. 
Naturally, Icacher.s working in the schools have to associate themselves 
with different programmes of and for the community. An clfeclivc orienta¬ 
tion in this respect can be given to pupil-teachers through special social 
service camps. Through such camps, pupil-tcachens can be acquainted 
with the dilTcrent avenues of social work with respect to adult education, 
health, cleanliness and functional education. They can also realise the 
importance of community living and team work. 

Action research projects can be taken in schools only. However, 
teachers are not conversant with the techniques of action research. Teacher 
training institutes are in a position to undertake action research projects 
and also involve and orient teachers and pupil-teachers in those techniques. 

Similar is the case with extension work. Teacher-training institutes 
can associate pupiL-teachers and teachers m their extension programmes 
so that they may be conversant with the tec!ralque.s and procedures of this 
work. 

Primary school teachers need a good training in singing songs, telling 
and dramatising stories and children plays, Fverywherc in India schools 
lack properly trained teachers for tliis purpose, Hence in teacher-training 
programmes for primary school leaclicrs, special attention is needed for 
subjects like chitd-music, child-art, child-play and story-telling for children. 

Teacher-training is therefore a comprehensive process with various 
dimensions. 

Suggested innovations related to techniques and materials 
for effective use of school curriculum 

(1) The present-day teacher is used to the chalk-and-talk method in 
which the teacher teaches and the pupil is a passive listener. The maiq 
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change to be introduced in the process of teaching-learning is to shift the 
emphasis from teaching to learning. 

(2) Consequently there would have to be a change in the teacher¬ 
training programme. Instead of mere class-room teaching, scope would 
have to be given for other suitable methods of learning. Instead of 
only class-room lessons, at least some lessons would have to be practised 
outside the class at places like play-ground, school garden or even 
at places outside the school, where the individual pupil works and 
learns. 

Sclf-leaming techniques would have to be familiarised Ihrougli teacher- 
training programmes. 

(3) In the majority of schools, conditions are not favourable for either 
teaching or learning. There are very few schools where we lind satis¬ 
factory accommodation, stalTing and equipment. Hence, pupil-teachers 
may be exposed to different types of schools. Practice teaching and 
internship may be organised in some good schools, some average schools, 
some poor schools and also in some over-crowded schools. This practice 
is being followed in Maharashtra. 

(4) As stated earlier in this report, during the coming years even after 
formal training, no teacher can depend upon any outside agency foi his 
training. He has to be self-reliant, and prepared to train himself for any 
kind of work related to teaching. 

Teacher’s self-preparation may start from his awareness about his 
duty, responsibility and a determination to do it. 

Next, he has to be aware of his pupils, their needs, their likes and 
dislikes, their attitudes, their strong points and weak points too. His 
awareness about the community around his school will help him to under¬ 
stand liis pupils better. His rappolt with the community will help the 
teacher to know their ways of life, their occupations, their traditions, their 
culture and their faiths. Knowledge of these aspects will help him to 
select suitable learning cxpriences for his pupils. 

Awareness about environment will help the teacher to a very great 
extent. He can explore and exploit the environment to implement any 
curriculum elTcctivcly. His learning experiences and materials required 
for educational aids will be mostly obtained from his environment. The 
teacher may therefore develop the skills of obseivation, record, analysis 
and generalisation or of drawing inferences. 

The next step would be to locate suitable sources for his own enrich¬ 
ment with fresh knowledge and new skills. 

There are plenty of such sources. The teacher has to be receptive to 
them. For example, mass media like T.V. or radio can organise good 
programmes for teachers. Teachers may take advantage of them, as well 
as contribute to them by way of script-writing, using or producing them, 
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h lot of litcvalurc is published rcguKvrlj in cJianthmul inuiiuUs and 
many of the vital problems of education arc discus'-cd m .I'cm-ial pet u'dieals 
also. liven a casual Umk at such journals may keep the UMcher inh'rined 
about tlie new trends in cduc.ition. Here teachers al^r can lonlnbiite to 
such journaK by expressing their views on thc-e proldcnis. 

besides these, even without spendinp a paisa, one enine--across foldcis, 
booklets, advertisements, wrappers, catalogues, graphs, iv.aps, charts, 
posters, providing information about so many things winch Iielp the 
teacher to up-date his general knowledge. 

There are schools, training institutes, colleges etc. located unuid .ibmit 
schools, bor any problem, tiic tcaciicrs can approach such institutes and 
possibly obtain solutions to their problems. Some every-d,iy pioblcms 
in education can lie solved by teachers through action rcse.irch. 

Occasionally, tcachens may visit industrial conccins, hdds. museums, 
?.oos, botanical gardens, hospitals, acquaria, exhibitions, fairs etc. Miicli 
valuable infoimations can be acquired from these pl.iccs, 

OasuEil visits to bus stations, railway stations, air-porl'i, posi-ollacs, 
banks, temples, historictd places, often help the tcacb.cvs to know the mode 
of work there. Tins is useful in teaching. 

Visits to markets and shopping areas arc always full of new c.xpcricnccs. 
What IS required Is an inquisitive mind and a spirit of cnquiiy. 

A resourceful teacher therefore need not wail for some external agency 
to impart training to him. We arc now talking about life-lung education. 
So, any teacher can enrich his professional competence to the fullest extent 
of his ability. 

In-scivice training programmes for teachers can also be organised in 
a non-formal way, through correspondence cour.scs, sand-wicli cour.sc.s. etc. 

Instructional materials for effective implementation of curriculum 

For effective implementation oi any curriculum a lot id' instructional 
materials arc required to be developed for teachers and pupils. Tcsl-liooks 
arc for pupiks, while handbooks, audio-visual aids arc fur tcachcr.s. Supple¬ 
mentary materials for text-books cun be developctl for pupils, c.g. hooks 
for non-detailcd study in languages, work-books, work-cartls in work- 
experience or environmental studic.s, graded assignments in mtithemalics, 
etc. This material can be developed by the teachers concerned jointly, if 
necessary. in collaboration with or under the guidance of experts, as teachers 
alone know better their actual needs. 

In this respect two practical sugge.stions may be made. For a poor 
country like India all scliools would not be in a position to purcliasc 
sophisticated aids. Teachers, with the assistance of their pupils can deve¬ 
lop valuable visual aids. Similarly, every teacher or group of teachers can 
develop self-leammg materials for pupils because it is the aim of our 
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education today to shift oui emphasis from teachiug to learning. 

Many a time, folk-songs, folk-stoi ics, folk games arc not found in 
printed hooks. Teachers working in certain parts of oin country are in a 
position to collect them. This will also form a part of instructional 
materials. There is of couisc little purpose in teaching fishermen’s songs in 
the hilly area of Assam. 

One important fact to be mentioned here is that mere teacher-tiain- 
mg would not suffice for an effective implementation of any curriculum. 
Headmasters, supervisors, admimstratois, racmbcis of management may 
also be suitably oriented regarding school curriculum as tliey have to play 
an important role in implementing it. 

Many a time, even an educationally sound ciirriciihim is rejected by 
the general public for want of a coricct pcispcctive about it. For example, 
in Maharashtra, the scheme of conducting ‘A’ level and ‘O’ level courses 
lor gifted and average children respectively was rejected because its spirit 
had not been appreciated by the politicians. To avoid this, the general 
public need orientation about the cuiriculum for their children. This can 
he done through small booklets written m a very simple, non-tcchnical 
language. 

Similarly, separate booklets can also be prepared in a technical 
language for cxpeits and other people connected with the process of edu¬ 
cation. 

Much wastage can also be avoided if retired teachers are allowed to 
work at non-formal-cducatiou centres. To univcrsalise primaiy education, 
wc arc in need of huge number of teachers. Thcrefoic this group 
feels that instead of spending money and time on entirely fiesh teachers, 
services of retired teachers can be utilised profitably. 

Since ancient times the ‘guiu’ or Acharya was an object of respect and 
veneialion for the rulers as well as the ruled. Today’s teacher has lost 
much of the confidence of the rulers and the people. Can we hope that 
the teacher of tomorrow will do his best to meet the cliallciigc of present 
crisis? 
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(content)? How arc they learning (method)? Does the learjilng measure 
up to the expectations (evaluation) ? 

Sometimes, it is profitable to conduct research or evaluation by a group 
of teachers from dilfcrent scliools in a cooperative manner on problems 
and issues which arc common to them. Each school separately and even 
the community itself may conduct research on various aspects of 
curriculum. 

Naturally, the areas which concern such simple studies will be those 
areas which arc cither components of the curriculum or with which the 
cuiriculuin is closely related, i.c., the child, the environment, the commu¬ 
nity. These studies arc essential in making tlie cuiriculuin progress and 
function in a proper manner without making it static or non-opcrational. 
These studies should not be made for their own sake. These should be 
highly lunclioiuil. The teacher should make simple research or evaluation 
on those aspects which have negative significance in the process of curri¬ 
culum transaction. For example, if there is no proper development of 
favourable attitudes towaids work or if there Is wanton disregard of the 
rules and regulations of the school, the teacher may conduct a simple 
research on the pupils concerned to find out the reasons. The researches 
should also be made in order to enhance the elfectivcness of the curri¬ 
culum in transaction; for example, a detailed survey of the educationally 
valuable resources in the environment, the socio-economic-cultural 
structure of the community. 

In order to enable the teacher to clearly visualise the various aspects 
which are vitally concerned with curriculum in transaction and in which 
possible research and evaluation may be undertaken, a graphic model is 
indicated on the following page. 

The possible areas In which the teacher is to conduct a simple type of 
research study and evaluation arc indicated taking each aspect separately 
with which the curriculum is related, These are only suggestive. Some¬ 
times the teacher may face a problem in an area which is not suggested 
here, it should be reiterated that the teacher should concern himself with 
some ureas which affect positively or negatively the opitimum transaction 
of the curriculum and the information gathered should be applied to 
resolve tlie problems that hinder smooth functioning of the curriculum. 
It should also be noted tliat the process of research and evaluation is a 
continuous one. An evaluation and feedback system should he built-in 
as an integral part of the curriculum development. 

The suggested areas of research and evaluation are given below: 

The teacher may conduct simple research in the following areas; 

(a) The child 

(b) the environment 
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mindecliicss, su-spcndcd judgements, honest inquiry, etc. 

(iii) Child fl.v a worker: Attitude towards work, self-help, awareness of the 
various productive activities in the environment and elementary know¬ 
ledge about the processes of work, healthy respect for the workers 
who serve the community, the extent of involvement of the child 
in dilTeient types of work. 

(iv) Child as a ciiki'ii: Awareness of the basic principles of our consti¬ 
tution, Tcspcct for an egalitarian society, propci outlook on national 
integration and international understanding, respect for the world 
organisations, awarcnc.ss of the benefits from the community and 
an obligation to .serve the community in his own way, respect for 
the democratic processes, respecting the rules and regulations of the 
school, etc., respect for the national anthem and symbols, respect 
for the public property and public sense of duty. 

(h) 77ic environment 

The study of the natural and social environments for the purpose of 
locating the resources for utilisation in teaching such as flora and fauna, 
the geographical features, productive activities, services such as shops and 
markets, fairs and festivals, places of worship, kinds and places of 
recreation, various types of houses, dresses, transport and communication 
facilities, examples of interaction between man and environment, examples 
of interdependence in the community, buildings and structures of historical 
and social significance, studying the resources of the environment for 
gearing them for the development of community. 

(c) The community 

Finally background of the child, socio-economic and cultural aspects 
of the community, relationsliip between these factors and the curriculum, 
attitude of the community towards school, expectations and aspirations of 
the community as a whole, location of areas in which the community 
requires some guidance and service from the school i.e,, campaign for 
proper sanitation, nutritious food, kitchen gardening, literacy, etc,, survey 
of the needs of the community, identifying the persons who can satisfy the 
needs of the school in various ways i.e. through materials and services, 
local occupations, job availability in the community, consumption capacity 
of the locality. 

(d) Objectives, content, methods, and evaluation techniques 

Lastly, research needs to be done by the teacher on the objectives, 
content, methods and also the cvaluation'techniques. Again, these have 
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to be '•.nripk .sluibes vsbiwli vvoxjUI eiv.ihic the tc.ulier to umlci.stand the 
rcl.vliiM'.shjp Ix’tsseen rbiei^t'Acs, content and methods ul' Icaeluny. Mew 
cvaUi.Uion teLln'.Uj>scs have to be e\i*hed to .o-ess the (.hdd'si proj'.i'ess in 
the new Ivpes »1 inatcti.d now bemp joihukd in tlie eutfh iikinn. Research 
should thus becvHne an in-built process ot euineiihim tn tfansactuni. 

Tools and lethnittues of esahration 
L Survey of: 

(a) local huimm and physical resources 

(b) local economic plow til capacity 

(c) local tlatoial assets 
(dl local needs 

tel local goods asailahic 

(() local otciipalioiis and job availability 

(g) local consuinpirmi capacity 

(h) local availability of raw niatcfiah 

2. interview with parents, cliildreii. coniriiuinty woiKcrs 

3. Personal records of children 

4. Observation 

5. Records of children’s lamily background 

6. Records of children’s achievement on teachcr-madc tests 

7. Records of children’s achievement on standardised tests 

8. Rating scales for various personality traits of children 

9. Interest inventories for chiklreu 

10. Interest inventories for community workers and people in general 
n. Observation techniques 

12. Questionnaires for various people of the community regarding 
different aspects of curriculum espectations, aspirations, etc. 

13. Quc.stioiinaircs for children regarding different aspects of curriculum 
expectations and aspirations 

14. Anecdotal records for children 

15. Historical records necessary for the purpo.se 

16. Attitude Scales 

17. Checklisbs 

18. Sociograms, sociometry 

Points for consideration 

1. Scieirtific approach having reliability and validity 

2. At regular intervals 

3. Unsophisticated 

4. Open to the public 



5. With the help of local personnel 

6. Results should he open for public discussion 

7. Results ol the study conducted by the teacher should 
used to bring about changes in curriculum, education and 


be suitably 
training. 


preparation, tiaining and follows-up of the 
research and evaluation work of the schools and teachers. 
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EVALUATION OF THE WORKSHOP 

A REPORT ON THE WORKSHOP 
ANALYSIS OF THE EVALUATION BLANK 




A Report on the Workshop 


A. John Louis 


Participants from various parts of India ■ from the dizzy heights of 
Meghalaya, Manipur, Mizoram and Tripura, from the and plains of Bihar 
and Atidhra Pradesh, from the hospitable Ktatc of Rajasthan, from the 
sunny slopes of Kerala, from the industiial State of Maharashtra, from 
the sea-coast of Pomliclierry, from Orissa, from Gujarat, from the wonder¬ 
ful land of the Tamils, from Madhya Pradesh, from Uttar Pradesh, from 
the bright shores of Cion, from Chandigarh, from Karnataka and 
Ilaryatia- assembled at the Slate Institute of Education, Udaipur to 
deliberate on the problems concerning curriculum at the Primary and 
Secondary stages. 

f-'rom the first day, we found in our coordinator Dr, Mehdi a fasci¬ 
nating personality of immense potentialities, guiding and directing the 
destinies of this workshop witli a firm grip on the situation, ever vigilant, 
ever watchful, ever kind, ever resourceful. His love for us, his sense of 
humanity and consideration, his total dedication to the cause, which is so 
dear to him, his repeated emphasis ou ‘curriculum m transaction’ set the 
tone of the workshop, t'ouplcd with his vigilant eye on the academic 
side of the work we liad the administrative and organizational acumen of 
Shri B.L, Vyas, Director of SJ,E., unassuming, simple, but firm in 
his approach to work. He made us feel at home and if this workshop has 
succeeded to this extent, considerable credit should go to Shri B.L. Vyas also. 

The inaugural sc.ssion brought us face to face with two more formi¬ 
dable personalities—the Hon’ble Minister of Education, Shri B.L. Sharma, 
who gave the inaugural address and Dr. Shib K. Miira, Director, NCERT, 
who delivered the key-note address, which was a wonderful exposition of 
our present day educational problems. 

After hearing Dr, Mitra’s speech it dawned upon us, that this work¬ 
shop was not going to be an easy one, hut full of intellectual excitement 
and thrill, and indeed it finally proved to be so. 

Case-studies 

from the third day onwards we settled down to serious bpsine??. 



Everyday we were asked present case-studies fismi dillcrciU stales on 
the stale of airairs in cducatn»n in tiuMUflciciU parts of the cuuntiy with 
special reference to curriculum, 

It was a wonderful eNpcricnce to listen to one p.iiticipant after ;un>tlicr 
telling with pride the achievements ofhis 'her state tn Die realm of educa¬ 
tion, apologetic of the failures, -and hopeful of a brighter future. It was 
heartening to note that the participants how’cver patriotic they might feel 
of their stales, were aware of their shortcomings and did not attempt to 
conceal them. 

r.vcry cvrsc-study was followed by searching questions and useful 
discussions. Paiticipants were mtcrcsled to know, for instance, more 
about Mi/nram which presented an interc.^lmg picture of the non-fonual 
aspect of education. 

Out of these ease-studies emerged a kaleidoscopic picture of the slate 
of education in this vast country of ours. 

While the prc.sentatson of the ease-studie.s wms going on, panel di.scus- 
sions were introduced by learned educationists which played a vcjy u.scl’ul 
role in highlighting the problems, and clarifying various issues. 

Panel dhscussions 

We were given an oppoilimily to see arul listen to eminent professors 
and practitioners in education, Their exposition of live problems of educa¬ 
tion was indeed illuminating. The participants were provoked to react and 
think, to ruminate and contemplate. 

We cannot but make a special mention hero of the name of Dr, M S. 
Mehta, the Grand old Man of Rajasthan. It was a moving experience to 
see that venerable man, bent with years but young in heart, climbing the 
steps of this building to meet us and share with us his profound ideas, 
tested and sharpened during the decades of his rich and vatiegated life. 
Out of the rich storehouse of his accumulated knowledge came gems of 
truth- ideas that were startlingly revolutionary and new, coming tis they 
did from a man of action and vi-sion, belonging to a generation fa.st fading 
out. His views on vocatlonalisation of education were decisive and 
categorical. His unconventional approach to the problems of education 
were refreshingly interesting and educative. 

Field trips 

In the midst of serious deliberations and pre-occupations we were 
taken thrice to different parts of this historic city of Udaipur. 

Our first foray outside the city was Chiltorgarh, that old fort that tells 
a grim tale of wars fought long ago. The reception we had there from 
the local teaching community was unique and unusual. The programme 
arranged by them had educational value alsp, 
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Next \\c xviTc lakciHo Mt. AHu, the celebratedhilt-resorlin Rajasthan 
and the Delwara Temple, \'.hkh liu4cd like a beautifully carsed golden 
casket. U was an ccperiencc that sec were not prepared for. We were 
hafllcd with wnr.dcr at the cMptisilc carvings in marble. 

Our third trip was to tlaldigh.iti, Nathadwara, and I-Lslangji Temple. 
To see the battle held of yore, to trcitd on the hills and plains where 
thousands of warnor.s had shed their precious blood was an unforgettable 
experience, We arc very thankful to Piof, Mehdi and Mi. Vyas for having 
arranged these liehl-trips for us, 

Group reports 

After the presentation of case ‘tudies aiul after lislcning tu panel 
diseu.ssioiis. we were divided into '4?, groups and .started discussions on the 
following six topics; 

1. thirriculuin development in Social Sciences at primary and 
.secondary stages, 

2. C’urricuium devedopinent in Science and Mathematics, 

3. C’uiruuluin for rural development, 

4. Vocational i/ation of education. 

5. Teacher, teaching techniques and materials and the curriculum. 

C). C'uinculum is search and evaluation. 

We have produced ,si.x reports on these subjects. Prof. Mchdi was 
very right when he cautioned us not tu copy from any book but insisted 
on originality in our presentations. This we have done-'-six original 
documents horn out of our own thinking and deliberations. Our deli¬ 
berations and discussions, our reports and suggestions will all appear 
in a printed form in the shape of a valuable document entitled “Curricul¬ 
um in Transaction”. 

We arc taking back with us the pleasentest memories of this workshop, 
and also the hope that our labours have not been in vain. We look for¬ 
ward with hope that something will begin to happen now which would 
revolutionise, in course of lime, the process of curriculum renewal in 
dilfcrcnt parts of the country. 

We are thankful to the NCF.RT for giving us this opportunity for 
entering Into a battle of the minds, so exhilarating, so illnmmating, and so 
rewarding. 



AnftlywjJ of the Evaluation Blank 


Au evaluation blank (Appendix V) was supplied to each of the 
paTticipaiUsto record their free and frank opinion without any rescivation 
on diircrent aspects of the In-country T^aiional Traininp Workshop in 
Curriculum ncvelopmcnt held from May 1 to 27, l‘)7k at the Slate Institute 
of I'vlucation. Udaipur, Rajasthan. They conveyed their reactions very 
categorically which are enumerated below. 

1. Objectives 

There were sis objectives for this workshop. 36*’,', of the participants 
have slated that these objcctivc.s were achieved very well, whereas ucemding 
to 50% these were achieved fairly well and 14'Tt felt that Urey were 
nehieved only partially. A very pertinent suggestion was made for 
evolving strategies to establish close relationship among dilfcrcnl agencies 
involved in curriculum regeneration and inipleinentalion. 

The participants were asked to suggest certain additional objectives for 
the workshop. 38% accepted this challenge. 'I he following arc some of 
their suggestions: 

(i) To work out practical and concrete suggc.stions for implementa¬ 
tion of the curriculum. 

(ii) To examine the reasons for the success and railurc,s in achieving 
the educational goals and social reformation through the .school 
curriculum. 

(ill) To provide experience in actual construction of curriculum. 

2. Course design 

(i) Regarding tile themes that were found useful and relevant to the 
planning and development of curriculum, the participants dilTcrccl 
in their views. All the themes that found a place in the workshop 
were found useful by one or the other, but themes pertaining to 
rural development, community involvement, new trends in curri- 
cnlum development, vocationalisation of education were found 
to be of greater usefulness to the participants. 

(ii) The themes that were found useful for providing richer background 
on the topic were mainly new trends in curriculum development, 
Ypcatipnali^afion of education, and community participation, 
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It may he uhseneil liiat almust all the thcmoh hiui hccn found useful 
by tlic participants in niie way ru anntlter, but in a Jew responses llic 
partieipants had CNpresscd their divsatisfaction about the way in wliich 
topics hkc curriculum research and evaluation, and teacher participation in 
curriculum were dealt with on the plea that they were merne theoretical. 

In continuation ul the above a number of new topics thcmc.s were 
.sugEvsted by the participants. 1 hey may be grouped as follows, 

(i) Promotion of national taneuage llnouph curnculum. 

(ii) Review of teacher-training progranimc. 

(lii) How etiriiculum IS de\eloped in countiies like America, Ru.ssia, 
China and the de\eloping countries, 

(is) N’on-formal cdvieation for tl.e drop-outs. 

(V) Causes for failure of certain good education systems such as Basic 
Pducalion. Multipurpose Hchemc, etc. 

3. Course mefliodoIoKy 

Regarding the talks and di.scussion.s in connection with the inter- 
country sisits. Kti'jw of tile participants were satislied with respect to provi¬ 
sion of lime aiul opportunities provided to the participants to participate 
in the discussion. 

Regarding case studies, only about felt that presentation of case 
studies by participants were not well-planned by them before presentation, 
whereas almost 100% felt that they were stimulating and beneficial. 

13 participarU.s opined that they could know the problems faced by 
diHerent states in the preparation and implementation of the curriculum 
and 7 olliers said that they were very much cnlightncd and some of their 
vague ideas were cleared. 

rand lilscm.iioits 

These had been appreciated by almost all the participants in all their 
aspects. 

Group discussions 

Both with regard to the formation of the groups and the arrange¬ 
ment to draw upon resources, 94% of the participants had expressed 
their satisfaction. 

The participants were asked whether the arrangements for the groups 
to draw upon resources (library resources/FacuUy members) were adequate. 
The participants in general felt that there should have been a resource 
person attached to each group for providing them guidance as and when 
required. There was a general feeling that the library facilities cguld 
augmented. 
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4. \York4ot(J 

Abottl SS**'. of t!.c parlicipaius fcH tiuU the \\mk-lf\ui was rather 
heavy whereas othcis Icll that it \wis quite iulcqualc. 

5. OrBuiiisafien 

All the parlitipaiits agrees! that the w’orksiwp was weli-piaiiact! ami 
systematically nryauistnl arul they expressed that they were equipped widi 
adequate experience t« shoulder such respunsihiUtics m their oau states. 

Sui'pcstious xverc invited from the paiticip.uiis inr iinpnnement of 
the quality of such wurkshop.s in fuliire in repard to course de.xiiui, 
organisation, including course methodology. Some of the important 
suggestions received from them arc as follows: 

(a) Course tlesif'ii 

Language, physical education and the subjects having, pr.rctical 
components should also he included in such workshop,s. 

Since curriculum process is very much dependent upon implementa¬ 
tion at the school level, the xvork environment of single-teacher schotd 
should not be overlonkcd. It was, therefore, suggested Iw tlie participants 
that the limitations involved in ti.c single-teacher schools .should also be 
considered in framing any workable curriculum, 

(b) OrganisalioH 

As revealed from the responses the panel discussions could hax-e been 
made more purposeful by providing the participants with outlines or 
detailed materials by tlic panel members in advance. Tliere were also 
suggestions for a comparative study of curriculum experiences and innova¬ 
tions in the country and abroad. 

(c) MethoiMogy 

Besides the methods of group discussion, panel discussion, case study 
arrangement of a film-show on curriculum development, c.xlvibUion would 
have strengthened the methods adopted in the workshop. 

6, Documentation 

About 24% felt that the background materials supplied earlier were 
extremely useful, whereas others felt that they were quite useful. 

7, Follow-up 

All the participants agreed tbat this workshop generated ideas which 
would help them in the follow-up work in curriculum development and 
implementation. 
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8. Expectaticms of the partidpanl'i 

55 ', ot ti c j'.-.ttMj ai ts feU th.U (licit e\pcctalinn‘i vvcrc fulfUlcd to a 

coniiidcr.iblc t Mciit,'.’•l.eic4‘( t1 c um.iining 45'"-. IcU that they were met 

ciuitc suli'.t'.o.lorily. ... ... 

There w.is a f.encr.d I'cciins* ih.it practie.il onentatmn in the metlUHls 
of euriiciiUini lieecU’.pmciU le-mkl have enhanced the merit of the trnining 
pint of the workshop. NC’l ItT as a iuiison agency at the centre .should 
see that the important results ol (he Mitikchop are implemented in the 
Suites Ntl'RI' may draw up plans m coU.ihuration with the State 
governments to organise similar workshops at the State level and the 
nartu'ip.ints of this worki'hop may be utilised to work there lor developing 
the cuiriculimi. l”\l St () may be approached to help in this rc.spcct. 
NCI R1 may also arr.ingc visits of the p.irticipanls to Uic places where 
innovative praclite.s aie being fnlknved. Chmtiruious feed-back should 
he aiaihible fiom Nf I'-RT to the curriculum developers of the States. 


KiJggestioits for fnlhnv-up . ^ * -i „ 

Suggestions for consideration of ditrerent agencies with rc.5pcct to the 

development ami implementation of the curriculum: 


(u) SftiH' rfifth „ 

(i) 'I he State governments should see that the irnpormnt outcomes of 
this woikshop arc implemented/absorbcd by the State. 

(ii) The Stulc I’ovcrnmcuts slioxilci best iilili/.c the curriculum deve- 
lepers oriented in this workshop. 

(iii) A corps of curriculum dcveloper.s in the State should be raised 
with the assistance and guidance of NCERT. 

(iv) A curriculum unit where it docs not exist should be set up so that 
the promotional purpose could be looked after better. 


(i) NCF.RT should act as liaison agency between the Central and 
Stale governments in the area of curriculum planning, deve op- 
ment and implementation, particularly where innovative curriculum 

(ii) In\Te'^maUer of curriculum development. NCERT should provide 
necessary guidance to the promotional agencies in the States, 

(hi) Sinerthe experience of the Stales in respect of curriculum develop¬ 
ment is very limited, there is a great need for curriculum feed- 

(iv) NCTlV^oldd pty'the role of a clearing-house in all matters on 

curriculum and its development and 

(v) To develop fraternal ties and ensure close co-operation anion| th^ 



cutiicalum dcvtloptrs of llic country, it is felt tliat there ihoulJ 
k a probional orpisatioo to think, work snJ cvaluaic urti- 
culuin pt,mites in the couoli)* anil ahioad anti sujiicst suitahlc 
iniiioationi in the curriculum, 

(c) i'meo 

(i) Involvement of the UNESCO in curriculum ilcvdopmcnt parti- 
culiirlj for the developing countries is ;i happy augury, Its 
increased participation in cnrriculnin ilnelnpnient process will be 
estremely tacEcial, Therefore, the iiuantum of assislaiice in the 
form of funds anil hninan resources sliouW be enhanced in the 
coming years. 

(ii) Liberal arrangements should he made for the visits of the pariici- 
pools of this workshop to the coiiiitiics where curriculum iniinva- 
tiooi arc being tried out. 



Prograninit! of Valedictory Session 


IiiviK'atitm 


Welcome 

Shn B. L. Vyas 

Resume of the Woikshop 

Dr. (Miss) M, Shah 

Parlicipunts’ Impressions 

Miss Margaret Behcra 

SlH, Bhubaneswar, Orissa 


Mr. J. C, Dulta 

SIR, Tripura 

About the ACEID Programme 

Dr, Thararong Buasri 
Cuniculunr Specialist 
UNESCO Regional Office, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Valetlictory Address 

Dr, D, S, Kollmri 

Vole of Thanks 

Prof, Baqer Mehdi 
NCERT 




Valedictory Session 


Du D.H. Kuihari, noted eUucationisl, was the cliief guest. Dr, 
Thaiinong Buiisri, curiicuhnn spi.tiaIiM fiom the Unusco Regional Office 
for I dueatum in Asia, Bangkok, Tluulaiut, V, ho came to attend the last 
piia.sc of the Woiksluvp w.is also pro,sent. 

1. Shri B.I.. Vyas vsho wasa member of the Resource Faculty Team 
wchonicd the chid guest, and Dr. Thamrong Buasri and others who 
ailcndcil the function, 

2. Dr. I Miss) M Shah gave a rc.sume of the workshop and thanked 
the participants and the members of the Faculty Team for their excellent 
cotipcration and hard svork during the 27 days of the workshop. She also 
thanked the UNJSCO authorities for initialing such a useful programme. 

3. Two participants, namely, Miss Margaret Bchcra from the State 
Institute of I'.ducation, Orissa, and Shri J.Cl, Dutta from the Institute of 
F.ducaiion, Tripura, gave their impressions of the workshop, Miss Behera 
said, "The distinguishing feature of the workshop is its democratic 
approach. The participants were given abundant liberty to put questions.” 
Shri Dutta was happy that emphasis wa,s laid on the practical aspects of 
curriculum development and implementation, and a down-to-catth 
approach was taken during all the discussions. The topics selected for 
discussion Were relevant and covered a wide spectrum. 

4. After the participants had given their impressions, Dr. Thamrong 
Buasri spoke to the audience about the Asian Programme of Educational 
Innovation for Development, He started by saying that the National. 
Workshop on Curriculum Development was in fact the country’s programme 
and not a programme of uNBCO, because it had been developed, planned 
and organiMd by a member-State and would be implemented by it as in 
the case of other incmbcr-Statcs involved hi this programme, unlsco lias 
provided facilities for executing this programme at the inter-country level 
as planned by the member-Statc. A team of five national experts from 
India was sent to four Asian countries to study and observe the curriculum 
development programme there. The present workshop is a continuation 
of the same programme at the national level. He was happy that repre¬ 
sentatives from various States/Union Territories of India had assembled, 
shared their experiences, thrashed out problems among themselves and 
had tried to come out with some useful ideas which they would now like 



it) iwpkmcni l>i. Mui lls.it this v.,iS nnc nf flic imp^'rt.int i diisulera- 

tioiti IM i'5 iln »1 inline ut I ilwt.ititm.il Iniiina- 

iioit f(ti DcvcKtjMnciu, 

Kclcfin?}! 1*! (.j;rj';i.nh3m (kvelt'pnient. he .'•au! that It is a tt'ijiinu'ius 
pri'icss tvhuh has Ui he taken up nn a repnlar basis. *I he pii'u--s iitvliules 
ph'iinnng, dc'.ch'ping. cxeauinp aiul ev.ilualins’ the pruiMaminc. U is a 
e>c!e wlikh giKs nn aiui on aiu! leads to more aiul moic nnpiovuinent. 
An imjwrtatn thing in the Am.iu programme, Dr. IJuasii .said, is tir.it wc 
are trying to develop ;t eoninmnity of Asian educators who would inlclli- 
gcitUy tackle their own piobieni.s. In the past wc alw.ijs lehcd on the 
wisdom of experts from outside; ours i.s the first kind of piogiamme in 
which Asian resources, Asian conrpclcncics and A.si.in expcitoe will be 
dev eloped for use in the legion. Under the Asmii piofrainine we arc 
having about “.'5 assiiciatcd centres, and in the near future wc sliall be 
having about 4.lU)b to 5.Ul)b specialists to help us all the time and we ssill 
not have to rely on the wisdom of others, I ven now. (oi ail tlie activiiies 
organised under the Asian I’rogtainmc, wc have experts ftom the Asian 
comroututy. 

In the end, on behalf of UNt.sco and on his own behalf Dr, Btiasri 
expressed his gratitude to the Ciovernmcnt of India, National ('uuncil of 
Educational Rcseaieli and 'rraiiiing, .State Institute of Educsitum, Rajasthan, 
and participating Slates;Union Teuituncs for their eollaboiatimi. lie also 
thanked the members of the Imculty Team for buccessfully organising the 
programme. He expressed the hope tliat this workshop would start a 
chain reaction and many more similar workshops would be organised at 
the State level. 

5. The chief guest, Dr. Kothari, then gave his vclcdictory address. 
He spoke for more than an hour tm various problems conccniiiig cduca* 
tion. He stressed the importance of knowledge in the present-day world, 
and said, “Today's world is knowledge-based, which means obviously that 
whatever may be the problem facing a country, whatever may be the task 
facing a nation—whether it be the task of agricultural dovelopnicnl, 
whether it be the task of economic growth or be a cpiestion of national 
security— whatever be tlw problem before us, it can only be solved on the 
basis of knowledge and no other bii.sus", This, he said, is a great challenge 
to education today and atUls to our obligations and responsibilities. Wc 
have to think about this carefully, Dr. Kothari then e.xplained how 
education, research and productivity U’-.Rd’.) were closely intcr-linKed in 
the total process of educational development. Whatever may be the level 
of education, research, he said, is an essential ingredient of educational 
progress, By research he especially meant the reseaich attitude that he 
considered much more important than anything else in education. As 
regards productivity, it was necessary that education should lead to 
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proiiuclivity. In lUtl, cilui^ntion nuisl make a tlireci contribution to 
improve the pioduclivity ol tlic natum. H‘ education fails to improve 
productivity, .sooner oi later funds fur education will bullcr. Coming to 
curriculum, he said, that we must rcah/c how little we know about what 
curriculum is, what a good curriculum should be, and what we should do 
to make a good curriculum, ft is through a good curriculum that we can 
really make the relationship between H.R. and P. more meaningful and can 
help bring ahoul a change in the life of the individual. What is missing 
Irom education today is ‘wisdom’, which is so essential for improving the 
quality of life. What he implied was that we need today education that 
would help develop ‘good’ persons, ‘good’ citizens, and ‘good’ workers, 
bcsidc.s‘goi'd'leaniers. He icfcired to the most advanced and affluent 
nation, namely, the United States of America and irointed out that some¬ 
thing significant in the curriculum theie seems to be missing, That some¬ 
thing we may call ‘wisdom’, which i,s the source of all that i.s ’good’ in life. 
Unless li.R.P. is linked to wi.sdom, there is hardly any possibility of 
improving the condition of life, lie cpiotcd Buddha as saying “There arc 
two things : 'Truth' and ‘Self’. “Where ‘Truth’ is, ‘Self’ is not. ’Where 
‘Self’ i,s, ‘Truth’ is not.” Truth is knowledge in the real sense. Where 
there i.s selfishness, knowledge becomes an instrument for exploitation, 
particularly exploitation of the under-privileged. With the rapid expan¬ 
sion of knowledge, it is necessary that it must be linked with wisdom, 
otherwise c.xploitation is bound to take place. As knowledge is increasing, 
it is curious to see that destructive forces arc also becoming more and 
more powerful. The reason is that wo have dc-linkcd knowledge from 
wisdom. It is high time w'c gave serious thought to this problem. In 
developing a curriculum, we have to be very much alert about it. 
Character-building as an important aim of education must be kept m the 
focus of our attention. Gandhiji was right when ho delined primary 
education as character-building. 

Coming to the fundamentals of curriculum-making, Dr. Kothari 
stressed the importance of knowledge about the child and the learning 
process. Child’s curiosity to ask questions and explore his environment 
should be given atnplo opportunity for dcvelopracni. Ills creativity and 
sense of wonder should not bo smothered by imposing upon him a drab 
and rigid curriculum. It is unfortunate that in most cases we grossly 
under-estimate the potentialities of the child. It is our wrong approach 
that makes the child feel that knowledge is a ‘load’. Once we are able to 
create in him ‘respect for knowledge’, nothing should be beyond him. 

6. Prof. Baqer Mchdi proposed a vote of thanks to the chief guest, 
Dr. D.S. Kothari for sparing his valuable time to deliver the valedictory 
address. He also thanked Dr, Thamrong Buasri for coming all the way 
from Thailand to attend the last phase of the workshop. Dr. Buasri’s 
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APPFNDIX “ I 


IJst of Participants 


A- Seatcs^ 

1. Slni CJ, Siir>.'in;^fay.ina Murthy 
I vcnir<.*r 

SCI Rr: Cnut. of AndUra Pradesh 
HytlcrabaU fAn^-Iliia Puulcsh) 

2. Shn S.V.W adiiir> iiUi 

I ccliitcr 

SCIRI, thwi f^r Andhra Pradesh 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradcshl 

2 Dr. Mcldab AU 
Pi irtcipal 

Piirnaty ieaehvr I ilucalinn C N^ahunlru 

Patna-ft (Hihar) 

4. Dr. G,L. Manchil 
Reader 

Paina^^h (Ilihar) 

5. Dr, (Miv.) Ntohciulrika Bhati 

Reader 

5.1 Hm Ahmedabad (Gujarat) 

6. Shrl V,K. Dhotre 
lotclurcr 

S.JM-p Ra*khad, Ahmedabad (Gujarat) 

7 . Shri Vogindcr Kumar 
Lcetiuer 

5.1 F... iraryann, Gurgaon (.Unryana) 

«. Shri Vcnkalaramana Hetty 

I.cctmer , „ ^ • 

I'^eptt. t>r Stale 1 ducational Research & Tniining 
n.P. Watlia Rouil, Hasivanagutlt 
BanaaIore-4 (Karnataka) 

S). Shn S.R. Mylaraiah 
Technical Assistant 

State Bureau of FducalLonl and Vocational Guidance 
Department of State Educational Research & Training 
B.P, Wadia Road, Basavanagudi 
Bangalore -4 (Karnataka) 

10. Shri T.P. Chandrasekhara Kartha 
Instructor in Science 
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of Pnmary Fducntinn 
Rjini^uarmapuram, Trkhur (Kerala) 

11- Kmt, SvishiK^ M. lUv^M 
Prtifcs'itir 

Stale InNtitule of 1 ihicatiorif Tvlaliatashira State 
KadaMfui Pcih, Piiiic-3fT (^lfatiara^ht ra) 

12. Smt. C,V. Padhye 
I ecturcr 

S.I Ciovcrnnicnt of Klnh;ira'»)'^ira 
Pune (Mahuta^vUlra) 

13. Slid 1., SuEuateadra Sini-tli 
S.I 1'-<, Implial fManifUir) 

14. Th. ^ foiiL'riUra Sini^U 

Science C\»nsuUont, 1 i.h*catton J>irccloralc 
!n\plud <Manipnr> 

15. Miss O. 
lecturer, HVlliVV 
Shidong (Me^^haJaya) 

16. Shri Malik Iluhibur Rahman 

AssisUvnr PmfcsHOi 

S.LF:., Dhopul tMaElhya Pradesh 1 

17. Slui R. S. Ctiauhun 
l.cclurer 

S.t.L-:., Crovt. of Madhya Pradesh 
Jahangtrabadj Bhopal CNKuthya PradeshJ 

18. lVlis*J Margaret Ilchora 
Fcclurer in Fducaliiin 
State Institute of Hdiication 
Bhubanc,swai-12 (.Orissa) 

19. Shri B. Mohunty 
Lecturer in Hducation 

State InsliliUe of liducation COtisau) 

20. Still Abilul IFanccT, 

Assistant i:>irector 

Stule In'ititule of laJucaUun 
Udaipur (Raja.sthan) 

21. Shu La Ik Molian Tcwtin 
Research Olhcei 

State Institute of IXducatioa 
Udaipur CRajai^than) 

22. Smt. Kamala Radlmkrishnan 
Asstt. Professor 
S.C,E.R*T,^ Tamil Nadu 
Madras-600006 CTamil Nadu) 

23. Smt- Susila Purushothaman 
Asstts Professor 
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.SCr.RT., Tnmtl N;uln 
M.ulr.ss-f>000(>6 (T.imil N.ulu) 

24. SJiri JyniiMi C'li.imlr.i D»(la 
Reader 

Stale Inilituic of IMiicatton 
AR,al.i!.i*7‘>'KK)5 (Trspura) 

2.'). Shri A'ikil Kumar niMiUidiurjcc 
I ettiirci 

Stale Institute of I'tlutaiion 
TripHf.t-7'i'll)05 (Tnpur.i) 

211. .Slni Ncililiay Sw,troop .Sharma 
I'mff'.soi 

(;.nl. C'eiKr.il Pl'iI.iijoukuI Insliliitc 
Alialial'.ul tru.ir Vrailesh) 


n Union Territories 

1. Shii K I). Maini 
Lectuier 

St.itc ItiMiiuie of Felucatiort 
Chan dll’,.01) (SeeUn 2«D) 

CliaridiBjrh Administration, Chandigarh 

2. S'liri Vij.iy Komar 1‘atnekar 
Siibjext Inspixtor I.anguagcs 
Stale Insiimte of l-,dueation 

Aielo Helim. (iiui-U).IlOl ICJua, Daman Diu) 

3 Shri Zosiama Paehuaii 
Board of School I'diication 
Ai/a\sl iMi/oram) 

4. Shri Loui.s Vernal 
Academic Ofliccr 

Boaid of .School Tdiicalion 
Ai/awl (Micurum) 

5. Shri A. John I.oois 
Ik-adimistei 

Cioverninent nigh Scliool 

T.R. Paltinam, Katihal iPondlcherry) 


mte . Seven States, viz., Assam. Himachal Pmdo.sh, Jammu & Kashmir, Nagaland. 
Punjab. .Sikkim, and West Bengal and five Union Terntories, viz., Arunachal 
Pradesh. Delhi, Diidra & Nagar Haveli, Lakshadweep & Nicobar Island 
could not be represented in the Workshop, 



Afpi:ndix - II 


R0KUUree Tcrsons fur l\invl tViscus.siuii 


K Dr. M s, hi^hu 

*Kcvv 44 S\uliiUi\ tldaipiir 

Pr,»f. n.r, 1>J^ 

Acudcrtiu ^i!ul tk^ul 

l>cp4rinK*til K\i.:fn'T I Ni’PRr 

Nevr 0,'lhi-lU>tU6. 

T. Fa.rf. II.n. Majumdar 
i£t;i>'a lJha‘.%atV 

SlianiCmkcian-7,M2^5 ^Wc a lkuij!:.iJ) 

4. Di, N> ^c^larnaI\i ^lanacl 

PrnTici'Nvn .u’ld Head i4 Uh’ nt.j'^aJiiUw n! nf I aiu! H '.hi, 

1 .iculty of l.ducatioH 
lUuveoaiy of KoraUt 
1 h>caudt Ti jv aiulr 

5. Dr- K.N. Snvaslavii 
P/uicipal 

Vulya Hhaw-ui Tcac’hrj / C'oHof^o 
Udaipur tRujaMhaii) 

6. Di\ (.Mrs,) Indii Davo 
Pmivssin of KducaUon 

Vidya Bh.ovan 'IVachcrs' Collci’c 
^Ashishk I, iMtcluHua 
UUaiput-313001 fRaja^lWan) 

7- Prof, CV. Govinda Raa 
Head 

Vocatiunali/ation rdiicaiion tJnit, NC'l U T 
New Dcihi-lIUOIO 

8. Prof- n.S. SHvusiava 
I lead 

Lxnndnation Refonns \iiiU, NChR^f 
New DeUn-lUIOKi. 

9. Dr. R.K Passi 
Professor and Head 

University DepmUnent of Hthieation 
Blmmvarkuvva* Botubuy-Agui lioad 
Icidorc-452Q01. 

10. Shri D,R- Dua 
Technical OlTiccr 

Department of School Education, NCBRT 
Delhi-110016- 



AfPEWtl-IIl 


Edtioriil CotQinlllct 


I Sliri Im Vernal Comna 

2. filiri C(l, Vcftlcatiimman Setty Msdtr 

.1 Um Ci, I ynudoh „ 

i Mii'i Margaret Ikliera „ 

i Sliri Jr, Dmia „ 

t Sliri A. Jolin Loiii^ 


I Shri (I Siiryanarayana Mnrlhy 


I Frdf. llaiicr Mclidi 



htmmAS 


Eccofderi (or Plod l)S»ca!*sloiii 



Them 

1. Sml. Kamala Radhakrishnan 

fl,21 

2. Miss Margarci Bchcra 

tvn 

3. Mr, laniis Vernal 


i Mr. Ca.V. Kelly 

(7,M 

Theaes of Panel Plsmsfons 



1. New Trends in <'unw)h)m l)c\clnrweiii both gciwiil and ^viJh ufcrmcc tn 
dilTcrent suhial-miiltcr ficKK, 

2. Communily Involvement in the Inifilemcniiilinns oflklmni Cnrfiuihnn, 

3. Teacher Pauiciiulidn in ('unkiitiim ne\cldi'men! McituuK and .Simiegie*? 

4. Iiistriiciioiial Matcrhil'i and 'laltnuincs relevant bir ihc of uiriiuilum 
und implcmcnialmn. 

5. Vocaiionalisation of I dtiuiiuni ai dill’creril vlagcv Nature ;iiui Mcilniddlnpy, 

6. Problems and Issues concerning linl\cf'.!lli^atl^m of Primary rdiicatnui sutli 
special reference to Curficuliim I’jannnig and l(nplciiienlalidn 

7. Curriculum Research and livaluaiiun. 

8. Curriculum for Rural Devclopmcni. 



Af PENDIX - Y 


Evaluation Blank 


N.jmc of (he p.irlk"5pont. 
fiUlc li5C>hf rcpri^icnt^t i 

•nmcv.iln.iiiunht.itvk IS meant to eeck your opinion and study your reactions 
on liiir.-K'iU i-r.vts of the In-coiinirv Tialniiig ii'orksbup in Curriculum 

I,....-.......„i.m. w.,....- h..- .........r.... y.',No .jj... 

Kouire ,11 itiita on .i i-tir Vnoml sc.ilc, you will please put a tick mark in the appro- 

Ld...n. nr ............... ... rc.|i...nJ. fl.'..'' r™..J ym.r opim..n in a te and trank 

m:™cr .......... any ...cna....... Y,..,. con.id.rnd ..pinion .a wha, ..v..=d, mn .f 

U 1*^ cuiiCiU. 


’I he Woiksliup has been organised to aeliievc llic following objectives : 

tliMi share imer-eountry and intra-eoiintry experiences thtough panel 

(bt ul^exploTc’and ideniify innovative cuuictilum pi.ieiices and examine their 

(c) l7des!gn^.ln’Sli« regcncKUion focussing 

(d) u" ehaogerm'be brought about in the content o'" 

of sandy and in the methods and nppioachcs of studying these subjects. 

(c) vot Tpioeiamme in which education could be related to work so as to 
draw out of it the best in terms of skill and attitude development; and 
(f) (0 evolve evaluation .slraieeies appropiialc to educational goals of pupi 
social IrunsfornUion. 



(i) To whnt extent do you 

think Iho abovo objectives have been tealisi 

Ca) 

Very 

wit 

U 

I'atrly 

well 

LJ 

Only 

pariiulty 

U 

Not even 
partially 
□ 

Mit realised' 
at all 

□ 

(b) 

U 

U 

[ ! 

□ 

□ 

(c) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(d) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 

(e) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

(0 

□ 

□ 

□ 

P 

g 



m 


\\\ u 4 


h.’i'ie .•{her nhicwi.-.!; nhiccjt^e^t 

^ if jrc«, itnc y.uir <*hK4.(Ar..>t«;r^! scv 


for 


the 


C*cHr^ 

(>J I'fctc l«t the ihcm« sh.K >>»« fnuna pjfhuil,,rK 
pi *nnuif and acvclopmcfi! i>f turrituhim. 


a>^£*ri5i and relevant Jm flic 


(n) ?lc:w Ini ym tmnd parfkuhrlv m^rM 

background on tivu topJe 


r*’r providai^ 


r.^hcr 


im 


PlCii'S43 ?TicntJon lt\piic c.tr vnIucU 
relevance, 


you d d iiMi [fj.nk In he 


of mudi uve or 


Uv) Arc there any miRT top;.,.-.hemes uhieh you would have liked to Jk mdu. 
ded in ihe worhihopl If so, please ps! Hum IkIow . 


X 


Coufse Methodology 


(.) Did you find the tulks/discusiiom fa.rly snKfachiry’^ 
v« LI N,: 


(ii) Was the provision of time for talks ami 
adequate? 


discussjon'?! im the wlude* 


Yes □ 


No , } 


(iii) Wcmopporlimilics pinvided (o (lie 
Yet ( 1 


p,uIjcipant** f0 take p ut in d«»K;uH*»irm? 
Nu 


(b) Pt^entfftion of Cose ^todies otui discostioas: 

(i) Did you (ind (he prcficntatious of C'aia: Studies well planned'' 

LI No j 1 

(ii) Did you consider the presentation!, stimiilulifig? 

□ No !J 

(ui) Was the discussion on case studies beneficial? 

Cl No □ 

If yes, in what way? 
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W.H thu (.me hidRclinf.. «,! (he ;vhole ackquato for (ho presentation 
.jnd tJs|^»v?s;on of Miulies? 


Yes 


No 


□ 


O') Ulcfc enough gpporluiuly for cvciy parlicipant to take part in 
diM:ti5.Mon? 


Yes 


LI 


No 


(c) Panel Dfsanshn^ 

(0 DiM you find ihc panel dUcussions \^cll planned? 

i 1 No 


□ 


cm Dul \mi coiiMder llicni .stinuil.idng and useful for providiiifi enriched 
tlunkspg iMi the Uicnic discussed? 


Yes 


n 


No 


□ 


( 111 ) Do >nu think ilui on the whole the exposition of the different themes 
wa« saEi&fiictory? 


(d) Gmip PUcuuiapit 

(i) Did ytui find the group formation, on (ho whole, based on sound 
criteria? 

Yc$ □ No □ 

(it) Did you feel that tjic amount of freedom given to participants for group 
discussion Wits really conducive to free exchange of ideas and useful 
outcomes? 

Yes □ No □ 

(rii) Was the lime allocation for group discussions, on the whole adequate? 

Yea □ No □ 

(Iv) Were the iirrnngcmcnts for the groups to draw upon resources (library 
rcsourccs/facuky members) satisfactory? 

Yes CJ No Q 

Any further comments? 


4» Work Load 

Considering the total work-load of the programme, would you judge it to be: 


Too heavy 

a 


Rafher heavy 

a 


Quite adequate 

Q 



%n 

s ?3't VV«i|k4u^f, MH ihr v» r ^^r)i pKinnci.} 

Vc‘< S\\ 

A?v f^jfShct 

(sii| ir^ iip4* i >iMjr result)^. ^^153 .uc tUktl -r '^ Miiul-ir \^fukshpp 

rr^ fiSjlCf V’ti i’P) of IliC pfc4c«t{ vxjH'f c^ ^.c bo 

.*bk (0 "^houMer llis^ rcHpus h biliJy woi iKlcJsOy.^ 

Yo 1 Nt> 

(uf If V<Hi hnUe tU'y WWCN? on bn nniMovo^'. the ipuUuv of ukU ^^M^k^hopH 
u\ future in rc^iind Uic tunoAiuK* plc.uc Unctly uivnuou thenr 

(bl Or;^cii!mfhm inclttiiui^ mtne mcflmhlu^y^ 

6* Ikhcumettltukri 

Ituv/ dUi v\nr tuuJi the Wurkhbup tk^cuiucnruiou, nwh as iM^kfiunuul mitotjah 
proviUcU in ^ou tire iKiginnttig uf the vviuk^hup .ur4 htier vUrturit tke 
WoiUUo|V:/ 

ICxfmi^ly Uitcfui Vu^/ul rnr/w/ 

U J i ^ 


7. Follow-up 

Do you think that ihk Workshop hus gnen you \\hKU ssouU lietp >ou in 
folloVi‘-up work in ctJrriuulum ^ievclopmcnl und iinplcmciuuiion^ 

Yt*» Li No I I 

What urc your huggestions for follow up work? 

8. Your ExpoctnSions 

(i) Were your expcclalioOK from this Wotksiliop fullilkd? 

To a cornkhrabJe Quue ^mh'^ Aof nmh 

cxicni fiicforily 

□ U IJ 

(u) What more did you expect from llic worUhop, if ^t ull? 

__ Rici-mhir*"’ ... 


Place 






